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PREFACE. 

i HAD often wished for an opportunity of attempt- 
iiijLj a popular exposition of that splendid branch of 
Astronomy which treats of the evolution of the earth, 
the planets and the sun from the fire-mist. 

The opportunity was given mo by the kindness 
of the managers of the Koyal Institution of Great 
BriUin. They entrusted to me once again tho honour- 
able duty of delivering the course of Christmas 
Jjectures adapted to a juvenile audience. 

The Lectures were accordingly given last winter^ 
and, after some omissions and some additions, they 
are set forth in the present volume. 

I owe many thanks for aid rendered in the illus- 
trations. The Royal Society, the" Royal Astronomical 
Society, the Greenwich Observatory, the Lick Obser- 
vatory, the Yerkes Observatory, have all contributed ; 
and so have Mr. W. A.scroft, l^rofessor J. 1). Everett, 
F.R.S., M. Flammarion, Sir D. Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S., Sir 
W. Huggins, K.C.B., P.R.S., Professor Charles Lapworth, 
F.R.S., Professor John Milne, F.R.S., Professor J. P. 
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O’Reilly, Dr. Isaac Roberts, F.R.S., and Dr. W. K. 
Wilson, F.R.S. 

I am also deeply indebted to Dr. A. A. Rambaiit 
and Mr. L. E. Steele for their kindness in helping to 
correct the proofs. 

Robert S. Ball. 

Camhridtje Obaervaiorf/j 11)01. 
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THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tho Earth’s Begiuning — Tlie Nebular Thcoiy — Many Applications of tho 
Theory — The Founders of tho Doctrine— Kant, Laplaco, William 
Hb'schel : Their Different Methods of Work — The Vastness of tho 
Problem — Voltaire’s Fable— The Oak Tree — The Method of Study- 
ing the Subject — Inadequacy of our Time Conceptions, 

I TRY ill these lectures to give some account of an- 
exceptionally great subject — a subject, I ought rather 
to say, (if sublime magniticence. It may,- 1 believe, be 
affirmed without exaggeration that the theme which 
is to occupy our attention represents the most daring 
height to which the human intellect has ever ven- 
tured to soar in its efforts to understand the great 
operations of Nature. The earths beginning relates 
to phenomena of such magnitude and importance 
that the temperary concerns which usually engage 
our thoughts^ must be forgotten in its presence. Our 
personal affairs, the affairs of the nation, and of the 
empire — indeed, of all nations and of all empires — ' 
nay, even all human affairs, past, present, and to 
come, shrink into utter insignificance when we come 
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to consider the majestic subject of the evolution of 
that solar system of which our earth forms a part. 
We shall obt.ain a glimpse of what that evolution 
has been in the mighty chapter of the book of 
Nature on which we are now to enter. 

The nebular theory discloses the beginning of this 
earth itself. It points out the marvellous process by 
which from original chaos the firm globe on which we 
stand was gradually evolved. It shows how the founda- 
tions of this solid earth have been laid, and how it is that 
we have land to tread on and air to breathe. But the 
subject has a scope far wider than merely in its rela- 
tion to our earth. The nebular theory accounts for the 
beginning of that great and glorious orb the sun, which 
presides over the system of revolving planets, guides 
them in their paths, illuminates them with its light, and 
stimulates the activities of their inhabitants with its 
genial warmth. The nebular theory explains how it 
comes about that the sun still continues in these latter 
days to shine with the brilliance and warmth that it had 
throughout the past ages of human history and the 
vastly greater periods of geoibgical time. Then, as 
another supreme achievement, it discloses the origin 
of the planets which accompany the sun, and shows 
how they have come to run their mighty courses; 
and it tells us how revolving satellites have been asso- 
ciated with the planets. The nebular theory has, 
indeed, a remarkable relation to all objects belonging 
to that wonderful scheme which we call the sojar 
system. 

It should also be noticed that the nebular theory 
often brings facts of the most diverse character into 
striking apposition. As it accounts for the continued 
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maintenance of the solar radiation, so it also accounts 
for that beneficent rotation by which each continent, 
after the enjoyment of a day under the invigorating 
rays of the sun, passes in due alternation info the repose 
of night. The nebular theory is ready with an explana- 
tion of the marvellous structure revealed in the rings of 
Saturn, and it shows at the same time how the volcanoes 
of the moon acquired their past phenomenal activity, 
and why, after ages of activity, they have now at last 
become extinct. With equal versatility the nebular 
theory will explain why a collier experiences increasing 
heat as he descends the coalpit, and why the planet 
Jupiter is marked with those belts which have so much 
interest for the astronomer. The nebular theory offers 
an immediate explanation of the earthquake which 
wrought such awful destruction at Lisbon, while it also 
points out the source of the healing warmth of the 
waters at Bath. Above all, the nebular theory explains 
that peerless discovery of cosmical chemistry which 
declares that those particular elements of which the 
sun is composed are no other than the elements which . 
form the earth beneath our feet. 

When a doctrine of such transcendent importance is 
proposed for our acceptance, it is fitting that we sHbuld 
look, in the first instance, to the source from which the 
doctrine has emanated. It would already have made good 
its claim to most careful hearing, though not perhaps to 
necessary acceptance, if it came to us bearing creden- 
tials which prove it to be the outcome of the thought 
and research of one endowed with the highest order of 
intellect. If the nebular theory had been propounded 
by only a single great leader of thought, the sublimity of 
the subject ivith which it deals would have compelled 
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the attention of those who love to study the book of 
Nature. If it had appeared that a second investigator, 
also famous for the loftiest intellectual achievement, 
had given to the nebular theory the sanction of his 
name, a very much stronger claim for its consideration 
would at once have been established. If it should 
further appear that yet a third philosopher, a man who 
was also an intellectual giant, had been conducted to 
somewhat similar conclusions, we should admit, I need 
hardly say, that the argument had been presented with 
still further force. It may also be observed' that 
there might even be certain conditions in the work 
of the three philosophers which would make for addi- 
tional strength in the cause advocated ; if it should 
be found that each of the great men of science had 
arrived at the same conclusion irrespective of the 
others, and, indeed, in total ignorance of the line of 
thought which his illustrious compeers were pursuing, 
this would, of course, be in itself a corroboration. If’ 
finally, the methods of research adopted by these 
investigators had been wholly dift’erent, although con- 
verging to the establishment of the theory, then even 
the most sceptical might be disposed to concede the 
startling claim which the theory made upon his reason 
and his imagination. 

All the conditions that I have assumed have been 
fulfilled in the presentation of the nebular theory to the 
scientific world. It would not be possible to point to 
three names more eminent in their respective branches 
of knowledge than those of Kant, Laplace, and William 
HerscheL Kant occupies a unique position by the pro- 
fundity and breadth of his philosophical studies-; Laplace 
appEed the great discoveries of Newton to the investiga- 
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tion of the movements of the heavenly bodies, publishing 
the results in his immortal work, M^caniqive Cdlef^te; 
Herschel has been the greatest and the most original 
observer of the heavens since the telescope was invented. 
It is not a little remarkable tliat the great philosopher 
from his profound meditation, the great mathema- 
tician from a life devoted to calculations about the 
laws of Nature, the great observer from sounding the 
depths of the Hrmament, should each in the pursuit 
of his own line of work have been led to believe that, 
the grand course of Nature is essentially expressed by 
the nebular theor3^ There have been differences of 
detail in the throe theories; indeed, there have been 
differences in points which are by no means unim- 
portant. This was unavoidable in the case of workers 
along lines so distinct, and of a subject where many 
of the data were then unknown, as indeed many are 
still Even at the present day no man can give a 
complete account of what has happened .in the great 
evolution. Ilut the monumental fact remains that 
these three most sagacious men of S(dence, whose lives 
were devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, each ap- 
proaching the subject from his own direction, each 
pursuing his course in ignorance of what the others 
Avere doing, were substantially led to the same result. 
The progress of knowledge since the time when these 
great men lived has confirmed, in Avays which we shall 
endeavour to set forth, the sublime doctrine to which 
their genius had conducted them. 

Immanuel Kant, Avhose grandfather Avas a Scots- 
man, Avas born in 1724 at Kbnigsburg, Avhere his 
life Avas spent as a professor in the Universitv^'^ 
Avhere he died in 1804. In the annoime^^**'^ 
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application of the principle of evoliitio«i to the solar 
system, Laplace was preceded by this great German 
philosopher. The profound thinker who expounded 
the famous doctrine of time and space did not dis- 
dain to allow his attention to be also occupied with 
things more material than the subtleties of meta- 
physical investigation. As a natural philosopher Kant 
Was much in advance of his time. His speculations 
on questions relating to the operations in progress in 
the material universe are in remarkable conformity 
with what is now accepted as the result of modern 
investigation Kant outlined with a tirmness inspired 
by genius that nebular theory to which Laplace 
subsequently and independently gave a more definite 
form, and which now bears his name. 

Kant’s famous work with which we are now con- 
cerned appeared in 1755.* In it he laid down the 
immortal principle of the nebular theory. The great- 
ness of this book is acknowledged by all who have read 
it, and notwithstanding that the progress of know- 
ledge has made it obvious that many of the state- 
ments it contains must now receive modijfication, 
Kant’s work contains the essential principle affirming 
that the earth, the sun, the planets, and all the 
bodies now forming the solar system did really originate 
from a vast contracting nebula. In later years 
Kant’s attention was diverted from these physical 
questions to that profound system of philosophy with 
which his name is chiefly associated. The nebular 

* We are now fortunately aUe to refer the English reader to the 
work of Professor W. Hastie, D.D., entitled “Kant’s Cosmogony,’^ ^ 
Glasgow, laOO. Kant’s most interesting career is charmingly described 
j^^De Quinf'ey’s “ Iiast Days of Immanuel Kant.” 
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theory is therefore to be regarded as incidental to Kant’s 
great lifework rather than as forming a very large 
and important part of it. 

At the close of the last century, while France was 
in the throes of the Revolution, a school of French 
mathematicians was engaged in the accomplishment of 
a task which marked an epoch in the history of human 
thought. Foremost among the mathematicians who 
devoted their energies to the discussion of the great 
probletns of the universe was the illustrious Laplace. 
As a personal friend of Napoleon, Laplace received 
marked distinction from the Emperor, who was himself 
enough of a mathematician to be able to estimate at 
their true value the magniticent results to which 
Laplace was conducted. 

It was at the commencement of Kant’s career, 
and before his great lifework in metaphysics was under- 
taken, that he was led to his nebular theory of the solar 
system. In the case of Laplace, on the other hand, 
the nebular theory was not advanced until the close of 
the great work of his life. The Memniqvbe Gdeste 
had been written, and the faiiAC of its author had been 
established for all time ; and then in a few pages of a 
subsequent volume, called the Sydhne <lw Monde, he 
laid down his famous nebular theory. In that small 
space he gave a wonderful outline of the history of 
the solar system. He had not read that history in 
any books or manuscripts ; he had not learned it 
from any ancient inscriptions; he had taken it direct 
from the great book of Nature. 

Influenced by the caution so characteristic of one 
whose life had been devoted entirely to the pursuit of 
the most accurate of all the sciences, Laplace accom- 
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panied his announcement of the nebular theory with 
becoming words of warning. The great philosopher 
pointed out that there are two methods of discover- 
ing the truths of astronomy. Some truths may -be dis- 
covered by observing the heavenly bodies with telescopes, 
by measuring with every care their dimensions and 
their positions, and by following their movements with 
assiduous watchfulness. But there is another totally 
difFerent method which has enabled many I’enuirhable 
discoveries to bo made in astronomy ; for discoveries 
may be made by mathematical calculations which 
have as their basis the numerical facts obtained by 
actual observation. This mathematical method often 
yields results far more profound than any which 
can be obtained by the astronomer’s telescope. The 
pen of the mathematician is indeed an instrument 
which sometimes anticipates revelations that are sub- 
sequently confirmed by actual observation. It is an 
instrument which frequently performs the highly useful 
task of checking the deductions that might too hastily 
be drawn from telescopic observations. It is an instru- 
ment the scope of whose discoveries embraces regions 
immeasurably beyond the reach of the greatest tele- 
scope. The pen of the mathematician can give us 
information as to events which took place long before 
telescopes came into existence — nay, even unnum- 
bered ages prior to the advent of man on this 
earth. 

Laplace was enreful to say that the nebular theory 
which he sketched must necessarily be judged by a 
standard different from that which we apply to astro- 
nomical truths revealed by telescopic observation or 
ascertained by actual calciLilation. The nebular theory, 
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said the groat French mathematician, has to bo received 
irith caution, inasmuch as from the nature of the case it 
cannot be verified by observation, nor does it admit of 
proof possessing mathematical certainty. 

A large part of these lectures will be devoted to the 
evidence bearing upon this famous doctrine. Let it 
suffice here to remark that the quantity of evidence now 
•available is vastly greater than it was a hundred years 
ago, -and furthermore, that there are lines of evidence 
which can now be followed which were wholly undreamt 
of in the days of Kant and Laplace. The particular 
canons laid down by Laplace, to which wo have just 
referred, are perhaps not regarded as so absolutely 
binding in modern days. If we were to reject belief 
in everything which cannot be proved either by the 
testimony of actual eye-witnesses or by strict mathe- 
matical deductions, it would, I fear, faro badly with 
not a few great departments of modern science. It 
will not be necessary to do more at present than 
just to mention, in illustration of this, the great 
doctrine of the evolution of life, which accounts for 
the existing races of plants and animals, including 
even man himself. I need hardly say that the Darwinian 
theory, which claims that man has come by lineal 
descent from animals of a lower type, admits of no proof 
by mathematics ; it receives assuredly no direct testimony 
from eye-witnesses; and yet the fact that man has so 
descended is, I suppose, now almost universally admitted. 

In the case of the great German philosopher, as 
well as in the case of the great French mathematician, 
the enunciation and the promulgation of their nebular 
theories were merely incidental to the important scientific 
undertakings with which their respective lives were 
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mainly occupied. The relation of the nebular theory 
to the main lifework of the third philosopher I have 
named, has been some w^hat' different. When William 
Herschel constructed the telescopes with which, in 
conjunction with his illustrious sislor, iie conducted 
his long night-watches, he discovered thousands of 
new nebulae; he may, in fact, be said to have 
created nebular astronomy as we now know it. Ever 
meditating on the objects which his telescopes brought 
to light, ever striving to sound tlie mysteries of the 
universe, Herschel perceived that between a nebula 
which was merely a diflFused stain of light on the sky, 
and an object which was hardly distinguishable from 
a star with a slight haze around it, every interme- 
diate grade could bo found. In this way he was led 
to the splendid discovery which announced the gradual 
transformation of nebulie into stars. Wc have already 
noted how the profound mathematician was conducted 
to a view of the origin of the solar system which was 
substantially identical with that which had been 
arrived at by the consimmiate metaphysician. The 
interest is greatly increased when we find that similar 
conclusions were drawn independently from the tele- 
scopic work of the most diligent and most famous 
astronomical observer who has ever lived. Not from 
abstract speculation like Kant, not from mathe- 
matical suggestion like Laplace, but from accurate 
and laborious study of the* heavens was the great 
William Herschel led to the conception of the nebular 
theory of evolution. 

That three different men of scaence, approaching the 
study of perhaps the greatest j^blem which Nature 
offers us from points of view so fundamentally diflfiyrent, 
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should have been led substantially to the same result, 
is a remarkable incident in the history of knowledge. 
Surely the theory introduced under such auspices and 
sustained by such a weight of testimony has the very 
strongest claim on our attention and respect. 

In the discussion on Avhich avc arc about to enter 
in these lectures we must often be prepared to make 
k special effort ol* the imagination to help us to realise 
hoAv greatly 'the s<‘ale of the operations on Avhi(di the 
attention is fixed transcends that of the phenomena 
Avith Avhich our ordinary affairs are concerned. Our 
eyes can explore a region of space Avhich, however vast, 
must still be only intinitesimal in comparison with the 
extent of space itself. Notwithstanding all that tele- 
scopes can do for us, our knowledge of the universe 
must be necessarily restricted to a mere speck in space, 
a speck Avhich bears to the Avhole of space a ratio less — * 
we might, perhaps say inffnitely less — than that Avhich 
the area of a single daisy bears to the area of the con- 
tinent where that daisy blooms. But Ave need not 

repine at this limitation ; a Avhole life devoted to the 

study of a daisy would not be long enough to explore 
all the mysteries of its life. In like manner the dura- 
tion of the human race would not be long enough to 
explore adequately even that small part of space Avhich 
is submitted for our examination. 

But it is not merely the necessary limits of our 

senses which restrict our opportunities for the study 

of the great phenomena of the universe. Man's life 
is too short for the purpose. That our days are but a 
span is the commonplace of the preacher. But it is a 
commonplace specially brought home to us in the 
study of the nebular theory. A man of fourscore Avill 
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allude to his life as a long one, and no doubt it may 
be considered long in relation to the ordinary aftairs 
of our abode on earth; but what is a period of eighty 
years in the history of the formation of a solar system 
in the great laboratory of the universe? Such a 
period then seems to be but a trifle — it is nothing. 
Eighty years may be long enough to witness the 
growth of children and grandchildren ; but it is too 
short for a single heartbeat in the great life of Nature. 
Even the longest lifetime is far too brief to witness a 
perceptible advance in the grand transformation. The 
periods of time demanded in the great evolution 
shadowed forth by the nebular theory utterly tran- 
scend our ordinary notions of chronology. The dates 
at which supreme events occurred in the celestial 
evolution are immeasurably more remote than any 
other dates which we are ever called upon to consider in 
other departments of science. The time of the story 
on which we are to be engaged is earlier, for earlier, 
than any date we have ever learned at school, or have 
ever forgotten since. The incidents of that period took 
place lon^ before any date was written in figures — 
earlier than any of those very ancient dates which the 
geologists indicate not by figures indeed, but by 
creatures whose remains imbedded in the rocks suffice 
to give a character to the period referred to. The 
geologist will specify one epoch as that in whicdi the 
fossilized bone of some huge extinct reptile was part of 
a living animal ; he may specify another by the state- 
ment that the shell of some beautiful ammonite was 
then inhabited by a living form which swam in the 
warm primaeval seas. The date of our story has at 
least this much certainty : that it is prior — immeasur- 
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ably prior — to the time when that marvellous thing 
‘Which we call life first came into being. 

Yoltaire has an instructive fable which I cjanhot 
resist repeating. It will serve, at all events, to -bring 
before us the way in which the lapse of time ought 
to be regarded by one who desires to view the great 
operations of Nature in their proper proportions. He 
fells how ah inhabitant of the star Sirius went forth 
on a voyage of exploration through the remote depths 
of space. In the course of his travels he visited many 
other worlds, and at length reached Saturn, that 
majestic orb, which revolved upon the frontier of the 
solar system, as then known. Alighting on the ringed 
globe for rest and investigation, the Sirian wanderer, 
in quest of knowledge, was successful in obtaining an 
interview with a stately inhabitant of Saturn who 
enjoyed the reputation of exceptional learning and 
wisdom. The Sirian hoped to have some improving 
conversation with this sage who dwelt on a ^obe so 
utterly unlike his own, and who had such opportunities 
of studying the majestic processes of Nature in remote 
parts of the universe. He thought perhaps they might” 
be able to compare instructive notes about the con- 
stitution of the suns and systems in their respective 
neighbourhoods. The visitor accordingly prattled away 
gaily. He opened all his little store of knowledge about 
the Milky Way, about the Great Bear, and about the 
great Nebula in Orion; and then pausing, he asked 
what the Saturnian had to communicate in reply. But 
the philosopher remained silent. Eagerly pressed to 
make some response, the grave student who dwelt on 
the frontier globe at last said in effect: “Sirian, I can 
tell you but little of Nature* I can tell you indeed 
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nothing that is really worthy of the great theme which 
Nature proposes ; for the grand operations of Nature are 
very slow ; they are so slow that the great transforma- 
tions in progress around us would have to. be watched 
for a very long time before they could be properly 
understood. To observe Nature so as to perceive what 
is really happening, it would be necessary to have a 
long life ; but the lives of the inhabitants of Saturn 
ar.e not long; none of us ever lives more than fifteen 
thousand years.” 

Change is the order of Natu re. Many changes no. 
doubt take place rapldlyr but the great changes byj 
which the system has been wrought into its present 
form, those profound changes which have producedi 
results of the greatest magnificence in celestial archi-l 
tecture are extremely slow. We should make a huge! 
mistake if wc imagined that changes — even immense 
changes — are not in progress, merely because our brief 
day is too short a period wherein to perceive them. 

On the village green stands an oak-tree, a veteran 
which some say dates from the time of William the 
Conqueror, but which all agree must certainly have 
been a magnificent piece of timber in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. * The children play under that tree 
just as their parents and their grandparents did before 
them. A year, a few years, even a lifetime, may show 
no appreciable changes in a tree of such age and stature. 
Its girth does not perceptibly increase in such a period. 
But suppose that a butterfly whose life lasts but a 
day or two were to pass his little span in and about 
this vfflierable oak. He would not be able to per- 
ceive any changes in the tree during the insignificant 
period over which his little life extended. Not alone 
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the mighty trunk and the branches, but even the very 
foliage itself would seem essentially the same in the 
minutes of the butterfly's extreme old age as they did 
in the time of his life's meridian or at the earliest 
moment of his youth. To the observations of a spectator 
who viewed it under such epliemeral conditions the 
oak-tree would appear steadfast, and might incautiously 
be deeined eternal. If the butterfly could reflect on 
the subject, he might perhaps argue that there could 
not be any change in progress in the oak-tree, because 
although he had observed it carefully all his life he 
could not detect any certain alteration. He might 
therefore not improbably draw the preposterous con- 
clusion that the oak-tree must always have been just 
as large and just as green as he had invariably known 
it ; and he might also infer that just as the oak-tree 
is -now, so will it remain for all time. 

In our study of the heavens we must strive to 
avoid inferences so utterly fallacious as these which 
I have here tried to illustrate. Let it be granted 
that to our superficial view the sun and the moon, 
the stars and the constellations present features which 
appear to us as eternal as the bole of the oak seemed 
to the butterfly. But though the sun' may seem to 
us always of the same size and always of the same 
lustre, it would be quite wrong to infer that the lustre 
and size of the sun are in truth unchanging. The 
sun is no more unchanging than the oak-tree is eternal. 
The sun and the earth, no less than the other bodies 
of the tmiverse, are in process of a transformation no 
less astonishing than that wonderful transformation 
which in the course of centuries develops an acorn into 
the giant of the forest. We could not indeed with 




2.--A Faint Diffused Nedulosity (n.g.e. 1499; in l*erf»#)ii«). 
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propriety apply to the great transformation of the sun 
the particular word growth ; the character of the solar 
transformation cannot be- so described. The oak-tree, 
of course, enlarges with its years, while the sun, on 
the other hand, is becoming smaller. The resemblance 
between the sun and the oak-tree extends no further 
than that a transfonnation is taking place in each. 
The rate at which each transformation is effected is 
but slow; the growth of the oak is too slow to be 
perceived in a day or two ; the contraction of the sun 
is too slow to be appreciable within the centuries of 
human history. 

Whatever the butterfly's observation might have 
suggested with regard to the eternity of the oak, we 
know there was a time when that oak-tree was not, 
and we know that a time will come when that oak- 
tree will no longer be. In like manner we know 
there was a time when the solar system was utterly 
different from the solar system as we see it now; and 
we know that a time will come when the solar system 
will be utterly different from that which we see at 
present. The mightiest changes are most certainly in 
progress around us. We must not deem them non- 
existent, merely because they elude our scrutiny, for 
our senses may not be quick enough to perceive the 
small extent of some of these changes within our 
limited period of observation. The intellect in such 
a case confers on man a power of surveying Nature 
with a penetration immeasurably beyond that afforded 
by his organs of sense. 

That the great oak-tree which has lived for centuries 
sprang from an acorn no one can doubt; but what is 
the evidence on which W/ believe this to have been 
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the origin of a veteran of the lorost when history and 
tradition are both silent? In the absence of anthoutie 
documents to trace the growth of that oak-tree from 
the beginning, how do we know that it sproutpd from an 
acorn ? The only reason we have for believing that 
the oak-tree has gone through this remarkable de- 
velopment is deduced from the observation of other 
(>ak-trees. We know the acorn that has just sprouted: 
we know the young 
as as 

young as 
a man's arm or 
his body ; 

tree when it first 

wo can 

fore ^^^^^H|H|||||[||||||^|[^^ 

ent trees grade by 3.--Tni. (Jkah Nkiu la (n.g.c. 1962; 

grade in a continu- in Taurus). 

OUS succession from iVhoMmphnJ bji Vr. Imiv UohetU, ^ 

the acorn to the monarch of five centuries. No one 
doubts for a moment that the growth as witnessed 
in the stages exhibited by several different trees, gives 
a substantially accurate picture of the development ot 
any individual tree. Such is the nature of one ot the 
arguments which we apply to the great problem betore 
us. We are to study what the solar system has been in 
the course of its history by the stages which we witness 
at the present moment in the evolution ot other 
systems throughout the univcTsc. 
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The mighty transformation through which the solar 
system has passed, and is even now at this moment 
passing, cannot be actually beheld by us poor creatures 
of a day. It might perhaps be surveyed by beings 
whose pulses counted centuries,, as our pulses count 
seconds, by beings whose minutes lasted longer than 
the dynasties of human history, by beings to whom 
a year was coraparable with the period since the 
earth was young, and since that wondrous thing we 
call life began to move in the Avaters. 

May 1, with all rex'crenee, liy to attune our 
thoughts to the lime-conceptions recpiired in this 
mighty thcuAC by quoting those noble lines of the 
hymn — 

** A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone, 

Short as the watch that ends the night, 

Before the rising sun.’’ 
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'I’HE PROBLEM STATED. 


’I’he (h’(ni Diurniil Motion — Tho J)istiiidiuii lutwccu Starts and 
I'lanots — The Earth no more thin a Planet- Relalion of tin* Stars 
to Ihe Solar System— (ion! rast hotwceu AMohiiian and Mars Illus- 
iifition of Star-distaiico-? — Tho (ichsstial riTspocttvo llliislration of 
an Attractive Force — Instructive Expoiitucnls — The (Rohe and tho 
Tennis Ball “TJieTLaw of Gravitation — The Focal Ellipse — The Solar 
System as it is now Known — Statement of tho Great Problem 
before us. 

When we raise oiir eyes to the heavens on a clccu* ni^^ht, 
thousands of bright ohjeets claim our attention. Wc 
observe that all these objects move as if they wei‘o 
fastened to the inj^ide of an invisible sphere. They are 
seen gradually ascending from the cast, passing across 
the south, and in due course sinking towards the west. 
Tho sun and the moon, as well as all the other bodies, 
alike participate in this great diurnal movement. The 
whole scheme of celestial objects seems to turn around 
the two points in the heavens that we call the Poles, 
and so far as the pole in the northern hemisphere is 
concerned, its position is most conveniently indicated 
by the proximity of the well-known Polo Star. 

Except this great diurnal motion, the vast majority 
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of the bodies on the celestial sphere have no other 
movement directly appreciable, and certainly none 
which it is necessary for us to consider at present. 
The groups in which the stars have been arranged by 
the poetical imagination of the ancients exist to-day, as 
tliey have existed during all the ages since they were 
hrst recognised, without any noticeable alteration in 
their lineaments. The stately belt of Orion is seen 
to-night as Job beheld it thousands of years ago; the 
stars in the Pleiades have not altered their positions, 
relatively to the adjacent stars nor their arrangement 
among themselves, since the time when astronomers in 
early Greece observed them. All the bodies which form 
these groups arc therefore known as fixed stars. 

But besides the fixed stars, which exist in many 
thousands, and, of course, the sun and the moon, there 
are other celestial objects, so few in number as to bo 
counted on the fingers of one hand, which are in no 
sense fixed stars. It is quite true that these wandering 
bodies, or planets, as they are generally designated, bear 
a certain resemblance to the fixed stars. In each case 
the star or the planet appears as a bright point, like 
many other bright points in the heavens, and star and 
planet both participate in the general diurnal motion. 
But a little attention will show that while the stars, 
properly so called, retain their relative places for 
months and years and centuries, the planets change 
their places so rapidly that in the course of a few 
nights it is quite easy to see, even without the aid of 
any instrument, that they have independent motion. 

We may compare the movements of these bodies to 
the movement of the moon, which nightly shifts her 
place over a long track in the sky; and aljJ^ough we 
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are not able to see the stars in the vicinity of the sun, 
inasmuch as the brilliant %ht of the orb quenches the 
feeble radiance from such stars, there is no doubt that, 
did we see them, the sun itself would seem to move 
relatively to the stars, just as does the moon and just 
as do the planets. 

Tlie distinction among the heavenly bodies between 
stars and planets was noticed by acute observers of 
Nature in the very earliest times. The names of the 
planets come to us as survivals from the time when 
the sun, the moon, and the stars were objects of 
worship, and they come to us bearing the names of 
the deities of which these moving globes were regarded 
as the symbols. But it was not the movements of the 
planets alone which called for the notice of the early 
observers of the skies. The brightness and certain 
other features peculiar to them also attracted the 
attention of the primitive astronomers. They (Jould 
not fail to observe that when the beautiful jilanct 
Venus was placed so as to bo seen to the greatest 
advantage, her orb was far brighter than any other 
object in the host of heaven the sun and the moon 
both of course excepted. It was also obvious that 
Jupiter at his best exceeded the stars in lustre, and 
sometimes approached even to that of Venus itself. 
Though JJercury; was generally so close to the sun 
as to be invisible among its beams, yet on the rare 
occasions when that planet was seen, just after sun- 
set or just before sunrise, its lustre was such as to 
mark it out as one of the remarkable bodies in the 
heavens. 

Thus the astronomers of the earliest ages pointed 
to the fivA nlanets and the sun and the moon as the 
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seven wandering stars. The diligent attention of the 
learned of every subsequent period was given to the 
discovery of the character of their movements. The 
problems that these motions presented were, however, 
so difficult that not until after the lapse of thousands 
of years did their nature become understood. The 
supreme importance of the earth appeared so obvious 
to the early astronomers that it did not at first 
occur to them to assign to our earth a position 
which would reduce it to the same class as any of 
the celestial bodies. The obviously great size of our 
globe, the fact that to the uninstructed senses the 
earth seemed to be at rest, while the other bodies 
seemed to be in motion, and many other analogous 
circumstances, appeared to show that the earth must 
be a body totally different from the other objects 
distributed around us in space. It was only by 
slow degrees, and after much observation and reflec- 
tion, and not a little controversy, that at last the 
true nature of our system was detected. Those who, 
have been brought uj) from childhood in full know- 
ledge of the rotation of the Ciirlli and of the other 
fundamental facts relating to the celestial sphere, 
will often find it difficult to realise the way such 
problems must have presented themselves to the 
observers of old, who believed, as for centuries men 
did believe, that the earth was a plane of indefinite 
extent fixed in space, and that the sun and the 
planets, the moon and the stars, were relatively small 
bodies whose movements must be accounted for as 
best they could be, consistently with the fixity and 
flatness of the earth. 

But at last it began to be seen that ^e earth 
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Fig’. 4.— JupiTEK (May 30th, 1899, lOh, 9.5m. ; g.ra.t.). 

(E. M Antoniadi.) 

must be rcilegated to a position intinitely less ini- 
])ortant than that which the untutored inia,t>’ination 
assigned to it. It was found that the earth was not 
an indefinite plane; it was rather a globe poised in 
space, without direct material support from any other 
body. It was found that the earth was turning 
round on its axis : while instead of the sun revolving 
around the earth, it was much more correct to say 
that the earth revolved around the sun. The as- 
tonishing truth was then disclosed that the five 
planets, Jupiter and Saturn, Mercury, Venus and Mars, 
stood in a remarj^ablc relation to the earth. For as 
each of Jjiese planets was found to revolve round the 
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sun, and as the earth also revolved round the sun, 
the assumed difference in character between the earth 
and the planets tended to vanish altogether. There 
was in fact no essential difference. If indeed the 
earth was smaller than Jupiter and Saturn, yet it 
was considerably greater and heavier than Mars or 
Mercury, and it was almost exactly the same size 
and weight as Venus. There was clearly nothing in 
the question of bulk to indicate any marked dif- 
ference between our earth and the planets. It was 
also observed that there was no distinction to be 
drawn between the way in which the earth revolved 
round the sun and the movements of the planets. 
No doubt the earth is not so near the sun ai»& 
Mercury; it is not so near the sun as even Venus; on 
the other hand the sun is nearer the earth than Mars, 
while Jupiter is a long way further off than Mars, 
and Saturn is even beyond Jupiter again. It is these 
considerations which justify us in regarding our earth 
as one of the planets. We have also to note the 
overwhelming magnitude of the sun in comparison 
with any one of the planets. It will suffice to give 
a single illustration. The sun is more than a 
thousand times as massive as Jupiter, and Jupiter is 
the greatest of the planets. This latter noble globe 
is in fact greater than all the rest of the planets 
put together. 

But before we can fully realise the circumstances 
of the solar system, it will be necessary to see how 
the stars, properly so called, enter into the scheme of 
things Celestial. The stars look so like the planets 
that it has not infrequently happened that even an 
experienced astronomer has mistaken one for the 
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other. The planet Mars is often very like the star 
Aldebaran, and there are not a few first-magnitude 
stars which on a superficial view closely resemble 
Saturn. But how great is the intrinsic differencci 
between a star and a planet ! In the first place wel 
have to note that every planet is a dark object like! 
this earth of ours, possessing no light of its own, and } 
dependent entirely on the sun for the supply of light^^^ 
by which it is illumined. But a star is totally dif- 
ferent. The star is not a dark object, but is really 
an object which is in itself intensely luminous and 
brilliant; the star is in fact a sun-like body. How 
then, it may well bo asked, does a star like Alde- 
#aran, which is indeed a sun-like body, and in all 
probability is quite as large and quite as brilliant 
as the sun itself, bear even a superficial resemblance 
to an object like Mars, which would not be visible 
at all wore it not for the illumination with which 
the beams from the sun endow it ? 

The explanation of this striking resemblance is to 
be sought in the relative distiinces of the two objects. 

A light which is near to the eye may produce an 
effect quite as great as a very much stronger light 
which is further away. The intensity of a light varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. If the distance 
' of a light from the eye be doubled, then the intensity 
/ of that light is reduced to one-fourth. Now Aldebaran 
as a sun-like body emits light which is literally 
millions of times as great as the gleam of sunshine 
which starts back to us after reflection from Mars; 
but Aldebaran is, let us say, a million times as far 
away frorn us as Mars, and this being so, the light 
from Aldebaran would come to us with only a million- 
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millionth part of the intensity that it would have if 
the star were at the same distance as the planet. 
There can be no doubt that if Aldebaran were merely 
at the same distance from the earth as Mars, then 
Aldebaran would dispense lustre like a splendid sun. 
By moving Aldebaran further off its light, or rather 
the light that arrives at the earth, will gradually de- 
crease until by the time that the star is a million 
times as far as Mars, the light that it sends us is 
about equal to that of Mars. If it were removed 
further still, the light that it would send us would 
become loss than that Avhich we receive from' Mars, 
and if still more remote, Aldebaran miglit cease to 
be visible altogether. 

This illustration will suftice to explain the fun- 
damental difteronce between planets and stars, not- 
withstanding the fact that the two classes of bodies 
bear to each other a resemblance which is extremely 
remarkable, even if it must be described as being in 
a sense accidental. But we now know that all 
of the thousands of stars are to be regarded as bril- 
liant suns, some of which may not be so far off as 
Aldebaran, though doubtless some are very much 
further. The actual distances are immaterial, for the 
essential point to notice is that the five planets are 
distinguished from the stars, not merely by the fact 
that they are moving, while the stars are at rest, but 
by the circumstance that the planets are comparatively 
close to each other and close to the sun, while the 
stars are at distances millions of times as great as 
the distances which the planets are from each other 
and from the sun. 

We are now enabled 40 place the scheme of things 
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celestial in its proper perspective. I shall suppose 
that at a point in a field in the centre of England, 
somewhere near Leamington, let us say, we drive in 
a peg to represent the sun. Let us draw a circle 
with that peg as centre, a yard being the radius, and 
let that circle represent the track in which the earth 
goes round the sun. 1 do not indeed say that the 
orbit of the earth is exactly a circle, and the actual 
shape of that orbit we may have to refer to later. As, 
however, the apparent size of the sun does not greatly 
alter with the seasons, it is evident, that the track 
which our earth [)ursues cannot be very different 
from a circular path. Inside this cindo which wo 
have drawn ivith a yard radius, we shall put two 
smaller circles which arc to represent the path in 
which Venus moves, and the path in which Mercury 
moves. Outside the path of the earth we shall draw 
another circle with a radius of five yards: this will 
be the highway along which the majestic Jupiter 
wends his way. Inside the path of Jupiter wt shall 
put a circle which will represent the track of Mars, 
and outside the path of Jupiter a circle with ten 
yards as radius will represent the track of Saturn. 
In each of these circles Ave shall suppose the corre- 
sponding planet to revolve, and the time of revolu- 
tion will of course be greater the further the planet 
is from the sun. To complete one of its circuits the 
earth will require a year, Jupiter twelve years, while 
Saturn, which in the ancient astronomy moved on 
the frontier of the solar system, will need thirty years 
to accomplish its mighty journey. 

We have thus obtained a plan of the solar 
system ; but noAv we should like to indicate the 
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positions which some of the stars are to occupy on 
the same scale. Let us, to begin with, see where the 
very nearest fixed star is to be placed. We may 
suppose that the field at the centre of England, in 
which our little diagram has been constructed, is a 
large one, so that we can represent the places of 
objects which are ten or twenty times as far from the 
sun as Saturn. It is, however, certain that no actual 
fi^ld would be large enough to contain within its 
bounds the points which would faithfully represent 
the positions of even the nearest fixed stars. The 
whole county of Warwick would not. be nearly big 
enough for this purpose; indeed we may say that 
the whole of England, or indeed of the United King- 
dom, would not bo sufficiently extensive. If we re- 
presented the star at its true relative distance, it 
could not be put down anywhere within the bounds 
of the United Kingdom; the nearest object of this 
kind Av^ould have to be far away out on the continent 
of Europe, or far away out on the Atlantic Ocean, 
far away down near the equator, or far away up near 
the pole. This illustration will at all events give 
some notion of the isolated position of the sun, with 
the planets revolving around it, in relation to the 
rest of the host of heaven. 

We thus learn that the real scheme of the 
universe is widely different from that which a super- 
ficial glance at the heavens would lead us to expect. 
We are now able to put our system into its proper 
perspective. We are to think of the universe as con- 
sisting of a myriad suns, each sun, however, being so 
far from the other suns that viewed from any one 
of its neighbours it appears only of star-like insig- 
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iiifipance. Let us fix our attention on one of these 
suns in space, and imagine that around it, and com- 
paratively close to it, there are a number of small 
particles in revolution, the particles being illumined 
by the light and wanned by the heat of ^ the central 
body to which they are attached. Viewed from one 
of those particles, the sun to which they belong would 
doubtless appear as a great and glorious orb, while a 
glance from one of these particles to any of the other 
myriad suns in space wdll show these orbs reduced 
to mere points of stellar light by reason of their 
enormous distance. This sun and the particles 
around it, by which of course we shall understand 
the planets, constitute what we know as the solar 
system. This illustration may suffice to show the 
isolation of our system in space, and that isolation is 
due to the vast distances by which the sun and its 
attendant worlds are separated from the myriads of 
other bodies which form the sidereal heavens. We 
must next, so far as our present subject requires 
it, consider the laws according to which the planets 
belonging to that system revolve around the sun. 

Let us think first of a single one of these bodies 
which, as is most natural, we shall take to be the 
earth itself, and now let us consider by what agency 
the movement of the earth around the sun is guided 
along the path which so closely resembles a circle. 
It must, of course, be borne in mind that there can 
be no direct material connection between the two 
bodies ; there is no physical bond uniting the earth to 
the sun. It is, however, certain that some influence 
proceeding from the sun does really control the 
motion. We may perhaps illustrate what takes place 
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in the following manner. Here is a globe, and here 
in my hand 1 hold a tennis ball, which is attached 
to a silken thread, the other end of the Ihfead being 
attached to the ceiling. The tennis ball is to hang 
so that both globe and ball are about the same 
height from the floor. Wo put the globe directly 
underneath the point on the ceiling from which the 
silken thread hangs. If I draw the tennis ball aside 
, and simply release it, then of course everybody knows 
what happens — it. is hardly necessary to try the ex- 
periment — the tennis ball falls at once towards the 
globe and strikes it.. We may,, if we please, regard 
that tendency of the tennis ball towards the globe as 
a sort of attraction which the globe exercises upon 
the ball. I must, however, say that this is not a 
strictly accurate version of what actually takes place. 
The attraction of the earth for the tennis ball is of 
course largely neutralised by the support given by 
the silk thread. There is thus only ^ slight out- 
standing component of gravitation acting on the ball, 
and this component, which is virtually the effective 
force on the ball, tends to draw the ball directly to- 
wards the globe. For the purpose of our illustration 
we may neglect the direct attraction of the earth 
altogether; we may omit all thought of the tension 
of the silken thread. If there were indeed no attrac- 
tion from the earth, the tennis ball might remain 
poised in space without falling; and if it were then 
attracted by the globe it would fly towards the globe 
just as we actually see it do. We are therefore 
justified in regarding the movement of the tennis 
ball as equivalent to that which would be produced 
if an attiactiAe viilue us:dcd in the gide ly vbjch 
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it pulled the tennis ball. We may also imagine that 
the globe attracts the tennis ball in all its positions ; 
for whatever be the point at which the ball is re- 
leased it starts off straight towards the globe. This 
is our first experiment in wdiich, having withdrawn the 
ball, it is merely released without receiving an initial 
impulse to one side. 

Let us now try a different experiment. We withdraw 
th6 ball, and, instead of merely releasing it quietly 
and allowing it to drop directly to the globe, we give 
it a little throw sideways, perpendicular to the line 
joining it to the centre of the globe. If we start it 
with the proper speSd, which a few trials will indicate, 
the ball can be made actually to move in a circle 
round the globe. If the initial speed be somewhat 
different, the path in which the tennis ball moves will 
not be a circle ; it will rather be an ellipse of some 
form. Even if the speed be correct the orbit will 
always be an ellipse if the direction of the initial 
throw be not perpendicular to the line joining the 
ball to the centre of the globe. We can make the 
ball describe a very long ellipse or an ellipse which 
differs but little from a circle. But I would ask you 
to note particularly that, no matter how we -may start 
the tennis ball into motion, it will, so long as it passes 
clear of the globe, move in an ellipse of some kind ; 
but in making this statement we assume that a circle 
is a particular form of the ellipse. 

And now for the lesson which we are to learn 
from this experiment, which, as it is so easily per- 
formed, I would wish everyone to try for himself. 
We have in this simple device an illustration of the 
movement of a planet around the sun. We see that 
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this tennis ball can be made to move in a circle 
round the globe,, and that as it performs this circular 
movement the globe is all the time attracting the 
ball towards it. Thus v^o illustrate the important law 
that when one body moves round another in a cir- 
cular path this movement takes place in consequence 
of a force of attraction constantly exerted between the 
large body in the centre and the body revolving 
round it. 

The principle here involved will ])rovide ihe ex- 
planation of the movements of the planets round 
the sun. Each of the planets revolves round the sun 
in an orbit which is approximately circular, and each 
of the planets performs that movement because it is 
continually attracted by the sun.^ It is, however, neces- 
sary to add that there is a fundamental difference 
between the attraction of the sun for the planets and 
the attraction which the globe appeared to exert on 
the tennis ball in our experiment. The difference 
relates to the character of the forces in the two cases- 
If the tennis ball be drawn but a very small distance 
from the globe, the attraction between the two bodies 
is very slight. If the tennis ball be drawn to a 
greater distance from the globe, the attraction is 
increased correspondingly ; and, indeed, in this experi- 
ment the attraction between the two bodies increases 
with the distance, and is said to be proportional to 
the distance. 

But the case is very different in that particular kind 
of attraction by which the sun controls the movements 
of the planets. This attraction of gravitation, as it is 
called, also depends on the distance between the two 
bodies. But the attraction does not increase when the 
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distance of the two bodies increases, for the change lies 
the other way. The attraction, in fact, diminishes more 
rapidly than the distance increases. If the distance 
between the sun and a ])lanct be doubled, then the 
attraction between the two bodies is onl}^ a fourth of 
what the attraction was between the two bodies in the 
former case. This difterence between the law of, attrac- 
tion as it exists in the solar system and the law of 
attraction which is exemjdified in our little experiment 
produces a remarkable contrast in the resulting move- 
ments. The orbit in each case is, no doubt., an ellipse, 
but in the case of the tennis ball revolving round the 
globe the ellipse is so circumstanced that the fixed 
attracting body stood at its centre, while in the case of a 
])lanet revolving round the sun the conditions are not so 
sim])le. The sun docs not stand in the centre of the 
ellipse. The sun is placed at that remarkable point of 
the ellipse so dear to the heart of the geometer, which 
he calls the focus. 

The solar system consists, first, of the great regu- 
lating orb, the sun ; then of the planets, each of which 
revolves in its own track round the sun ; each of these 
tracks is an elli])se, and all these elli))scs have this in 
common, that a focus in each is identical with the 
centre of the sun. In other respects the ellipses may be 
quite different. To begin with, they are not in the same 
plane, though it is most important to notice, as we shall 
have to discuss more fully hereafter, that these planes 
are not very much separated. The dimensions of the 
ellipses vary, of course, for the different planets, and 
the periods that the planets require for their several 
revolutions are also widely different in the cases of 
the different bodies; for the greater the diameter of 
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a planet’s orbit, the longer is the time required for 
that planet to complete a single journey round the 
sun. The sun presiding at the common focus of the 
orbits while governing the planets by its attraction, 
at the same time that it illumines them with its 
light and warms theui by its rays gives the concep- 
tion of the solar system. 

13ut the planetary system I have here indicated is 
merely that system as known to the ancients. It is 
very imperfect from the standpoint of our present 
knowledge. The solar system as wo now know it, when 
telescopes have been applied with such marvellous 
diligence and success to the discovery of new bodies, 
is a system of much greater complexity. To the live 
old planets have been added two new and majestic 
planets — Uranus and Neptune — which revolve outside 
the track of Saturn. Hundreds of smaller planets, 
invisible to the unaided eye, the asteroids as they are 
called, also describe their ellipses round the presiding 
luminary. And then just as the sun controls the planets 
revolving round it, so do many of the planets them- 
selves preside over subordinate systems of revolving 
globes. Our earth has a single attendant, the moon, 
which, under the guidance of the earth’s attraction, 
performs its monthly journey ; Jupiter has its five 
moons, while Mars has two, and Saturn eight or nine, 
besides his incomparable system of rings, and we must 
also add that Uranus has four satellites and Neptune 
one. To complete the tale of bodies in the solar 
sj^stem, we should add many thousands of comets, not 
to mention their more humble associates the meteors, 
which swarm in countless myriads. Finally, we are 
to remember that this elaborate system associated with 
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the sun is an isolated object in the universe ; it is but 
as a grain of sand in the extent of infinite space. 

As we contemplate a systeih so wonderful, the 
question naturally arises, How came that system into 
being ? We have to consider whether the laws of 
nature as we know them afford any rational explana- 
tion of the manner in which this system came into 
existence, any rational explanation of how the sun 
came to shine, how the earth had its beginning, how 
the planets came to revolve round the sun, and to 
rotate on their own axes. We have to seek for a 
rational explanation of the rings of Saturn, and of 
the satellites by which so many planets are attended. 
We have to show that a satisfactory explanation of 
these remarkable phenomena is forthcoming, and that 
it is provided by the famous doctrine of evolution, 
which it is the object of these lectures to discuss. 
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Evolution o£ other Bodies in the ITniverso — The Nobiilno — Esti- 
mate of the Size of the Great Nebula in Orion — Photograph 
of that Nebula taken at Lick Observatory — The Dumb-bell 
Nebula— -The Crossley lleflector — The late Professor Keeler— 
Astonishing Discovery of New Nebulm— 120,000 Nebubo— The 
Continuous 4lhain from a Fluid Haze of Light to a Star — The 
Celestial Evolution. 

We commence this chapter with a scrutiny of the 
heavens, to see whether, among the bodies which it 
contains, we can discover any which appear at this 
moment to be in the condition through which our 
system has passed in some its earlier stages. 

So far as oiir unaided vision is concerned, wo can 
see little or nothing in the skies which will render 
us assistance in our present endeavour. The objects 
that we do see in thousands are, of course, the stars, 
and, as wc have already pointed out, the stars are 
sun-like objects, and as such have advanced many 
stages beyond the elementary condition. Tlio stars 
are therefore not immediately available for the illus- 
tration we require. But when we come to look at 
the heavens through our telescopes we presently find 
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that there are objects which were not visible to the 
eye, and which are neither stars nor planets. Closer 
examination of these objects with the powerful in- 
struments of modern observatories, and especially 
with the help of those marvellous a])pliances which 
have enabled us to learn the actual chemistry of 
the heavenly bodies, supplies the su^i^gestions that are 
required. 

For not only does the telescope reveal myriads of 
stars which the naked eye cannot detect; not only 
does it reveal wonderful clusters in which thousands 
of stars are grouped closely together so as to form 
spectacles of indescribable magnificence, when we take 
into account the intrinsic splendour of each starlike 
point, but it also reveals totally different objects, 
known as nebuhe. Those objccjts are nob stars and 
are not composed of stars, but are vast extensions of 
matter existing in a far more elcnicntary condition. 
It is to these curious bodies that wo invite special 
attention at present. It is believed that they offer 
a remarkable illustration of the origin of the solar 
system. Wo shall first consider the best known object 
of this class. It is the Great Nebula in Orio3i. 

And here it may be well to give an estimate which 
which will enable us to form some notion of the size 
of this object. We are accustomed to recognise the 
stars as presenting the appearance of mere points of 
light; but an object like the (Jreat Nebula stretches 
over a wide area of the sky. As to the actual extent 
of the space which it occupies we cannot speak with 
confidence. The fact is that with every increase in 
the power of the telescope the nebula appears to 
encroach more and more on the darkness of space 
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around. We give in Fig. (J a representation of the 
(ireat Nebula as it appears on a photographic plate 
obtained at the Lick Observatory in Califoi’nia. But 
no picture can adequately represent the extraordinary 


Fig. G. — Thk Gueat Nehll\ in Okion (Lick Observatory, California}. 
{Fi'uiii the Roi/al AdroiiomUal Sorieiy »'/ ) 

delicacy of the object and the softness and tender- 
ness with which the blue nebulous light fades into 
the black sky around. And it must not be imagined 
that the nebula, as seen on this picture, represents 
the utmost limits of the object itself. Every pro- 
longation of the exposure, every increase in the 
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sensitiveness of the plate, show more and more the 
extent of the nebula. 

Wo shall, I doubt not, still be within the bounds 
of truth if we say that the nebula extends over 
an area ten times as great as that represented in 
this photograph. I shall, however, take the area of 
the object as shown in the photograph for the 
purpose of our calculation. Let us say that the 
nebula, as it is here represented, covers about two 
degrees square. T shall not attempt to express in 
miles the dimensions of an object so vast. I will try 
to give a conception of the size of the Great Nebula 
in a different manner. Let us employ the dimensions 
of our solar system for the purpose of comparison. 
Let us suppose that we draw, upon the scale of this 
celestial photograph, a map which shall represent the 
sun in the centre, the earth at her proper distance 
from the sun, and Jupiter in his orbit, which is five 
times the diameter of the earth’s orbit; and then let 
us mark the other planets at their respective dis- 
tances, even to Neptune revolving in his great ellipse, 
with a diameter thirty times that of the earth's orbit. 
Let us then take the area of the orbit described by 
Neptune as a unit with which to measure the size of 
the Great Nebula in Orion. We shall certainly be 
well within the actual truth if we say that a million 
circles as big as that described by Neptune would 
not suffice to cover the area that is represented on 
this photograph. This will give some idea of the 
imposing dimensions of the Great Nebula in Orion. 

But I would not have it to be supposed that the 
Great Nebula in Orion is unique, unless in respect to its 
convenient position. The circumstances of its situa- 
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tion in space happen to make it a comparatively easy 
object for observation by dwellers on the earth. There 
are, however, very many other nebula?, although, with 
one exception — namely, the Great Nebula in Andro- 
meda, to which we shall liavc to refei; in a later 
chapter — they do not from our point of observation 
appear to be so brilliant as the nebula in Orion. The 
fact is that by largo and powerful telescopes multi- 
tudes of these nebula? are revealed, and the number 
ever tends to increase as greater depths in space 
are sounded. Many of the nebula? arc objects which 
possess sufficient detail to merit the particular atten- 
tion which they receive from astronomers. It must, 
however, be confessed that by far the greater number 
of these objects are so dimly discerned that it is im- 
possible to study their individual characteristics. 

Among the nebulae which possess sufficient indi- 
viduality to merit study for our present purpose, I 
must mention the so-called Dumb-bell. This most 
interesting object can be seen in any good telescope. 
It requires, however, as indeed do all such objects, an 
instrument of the highest power to do it justice;' 
and I believe the best picture ever obtained of this 
nebula is contained in a photograph taken at the Lick 
Observatory (Fig. 7). I may take this opportunity 
of mentioning that a photograph really shows more 
details in the nebula than can be perceived even by 
the most experienced eye when applied to the most 
powerful telescope placed in the most favoured situa- 
tion as to climate. Those lovers of nature who desire 
to observe celestial objects through a great telescope# 
and have not the opportunity of gratifying their 
wishes, may perhaps derive consolation from the fact 
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that a good photograph actually represents the object 
much better than any eye can see it. More of the 
nebula is to be seen by looking at the photograph 
than has actually been directly observed by the eye 
of any astronomer. 

We have chosen the Dumb-bell and the Great 
Nebula in Orion as characteristic examples of this 
remarkable class of celestial objects ; but there are 
many others to which I might refer, some of which 
we represent in these pages. The Crab Nebula (Fig. 3) 
and others have been distinguished by special names; 
but 1 must forbear to dwell further on them, and 
rather hasten to give the results* of recent observations 
which have enormously extended our knowledge of the 
nebulous bodies in the universe. 

Let me first explain the source whence this 
extraordinary accession to our knowledge has arisen. 
We owe it to the astronomers at the Lick Observatory, 
that remarkable institution placed on the summit of 
Mount Hamilton in California. Many important dis- 
coveries had already been made with the noble 
instruments with which the hxmous Lick Observatory 
had originally been endowed by its founder; it is, 
however, by a recent addition to its magnificent ap- 
paratus that the discoveries have been made which 
are specially significant for our present purpose. 

Many years ago Dr. A. A. Common, the distinguished 
English astronomer, constructed an exquisite reflecting 
telescope of three feet aperture (Fig. 8). With this tele- 
scope Dr. Common himself obtained notable results in 
photographing the heavens, and his success earned the 
award of the Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. This telescope pttssed into the possession of 
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Fig. 7.— The Dumh-hell Nehula (Lick Observatory, California). 

{From the Jtoy(d A'itronomknl Sociviy Sr i ins) 


Mr. E. Crossley, of Halifax, and some time later Mr. 
Crossley presented it to the Lick Observatory. The 
great mirror, after its voyage across the Atlantic, was 
duly erected on the top of Mount Hamilton, and 
fortunately for science Professor Keeler, whose early 
death astronomers of both continents greatly deplore, 
devoted himself to the study of the heavens with its 
aid. He encountered many difficulties, as might per- 
haps be exjDected in such a task as he jiroposed. His 
patience and skill, however, overcame them, and 
though death terminated his labours when his great 
programme had but little more than commenced, the 
work he had already accomplished has led to results 
of the most striking character. Of the skill that he 
obtained in photographing celestial nebuhe we have 
given illustrations in Figs, (j and 7. 
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It is not to the individual portraits of notable 
nebulfo that we arc now about to refer. The most strik- 
ing characteristic of the sidereal heavens is not to be 
found in the fact that in one part of the sky we have 
a brilliant Sirius, in another a Capella, and in a third 
a Canopus, but in the fact that the heavens wherever 
we may test them are strewn with incalculable 
myriads of stars, many of which appear faint only 
on account of their distance and not because they 
are intrinsically small In like manner the remark- 
able fact Avith regard to the ncbulfc which has 
been disclosed by Keeler’s memorable researches with 
the Crossley .Reflector is the existence not alone ot 
the great nebula), but of unexpected scores of thou- 
sands of small nebula), or rather, I , should say, of 
nebula) which appear small, though doubtless in many 
cases these objects are intrinsically quite as splendid 
as the Dumb-bell Nebula or the Nebula in Orion. 
They only seem small in consequence of being many 
times further from us than are the more famous 
objects. 

Professor Keeler’s experience was a remarkable 
one. He was photographing a well-known nebula 
with the Crossley Reflector, and he Avas a little sur- 
prised to And that on the same plate Avhich gave him 
the nebula at which he was aiming there Avere no 
feAver than seven other small nebulous objects pre- 
viously unknown to astronomers. It at flrst appeared 
to him that this must be an unusual number of 
nebula) to find crowded together on one plate Avhich 
covered no more than one square degree of the heavens', 
an area about five or six times as large as the area 
of the full moon. Subsequent experience, however, 
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showed him that this fact, however astonishing, was 
not at all unusual. In fact, he found to his amaze- 
ment that, expose the plate where he pleased, he 
generally obtained new nebulse upon it, and sometimes 
even a much larger number than the seven which so 
greatly surprised him at hrst. 1 may mention just one 
or two instances. There is a well-known and interesting 
nebula in Pegasus which Professor Keeler photographed. 
When he developed the plate, which, of course, in- 
cluded a considerable region of the heavens in the 
vicinity of the particular nebula, he found to his 
astonishment that, besides the nebula he wanted, there 
were not less than twenty other nebulic on the plate. 
But there is a more striking instance evea than this. 
A plate directed to a part of the constellation of 
Andromeda, with the object of taking a portrait of a 
particular nebula of considerable interest, was found 
to contain not only the desired nebula, but no fewer 
than thirty-one other new nebukc and nebulous stars. 
Nor have we in these statements exhausted the nebu- 
lous contents of these wonderful plates, if indeed 
wc have rightly interpreted their nature. Professor 
Keeler tells us that he finds upon them a considerable 
number of objects which in all probability are also 
nebulae, though they are so small that the telescope 
is unable to reveal them in their true character. 
Examination does little more than show these objects 
as points of light which, however, are apparently not 
stars. 

In the remarkable paper from which I have taken 
these facts Professor Keeler makes an estimate which 
is founded on the examination of his plates. If the 
heavens were to be divided into panels, each one Square 
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degree in area, there Avould be about forty thousand 
panels. Jt follows that if we desired to photqgraph tho 
whole heavens, and if each of the plates was to cover 
one square degree, forty thousand pictures would be 
needed for tho representation of the whole celestial 
sphere. Keeler’s work convinced him that such plates 
taken by the Crossley Reflector would, on an average, 
each show at least three new nebuhe. He admitted 
it is quite possible that there may be regions of the 
sky in which no new ncbulte are to be found. But 
in the regions Avhich he had so far tested he in- 
variably found more than three nebulje on each square 
degree ; indeed, as wo have seen, on some of his plates 
he found a, much larger number of these remark- 
able objects. He therefore said that ho makes but a 
very moderate estimate when ho gives a hundi*od and 
twenty thousand as the probable number of the new 
nebul.'e within the reach of the photographic plates of 
the Crossley Reflector. 

The cnorjnous extension which these investiga- 
tions have given to our knowledge demands the serious 
attention of all interested in the heavens. The dis- 
coveries of tho earlier astronomers had led to tho 
knowledge of about six thousand nebulie ; the Crossley 
Reflector at the Lick Observatory has now rendered it 
practically certain that the number of nebuhe in tho 
heavens niust bo at least twenty-fold as great as had 
been hitherto supposed. 

In subsequent chapters avc are to present the evi- 
dence for the belief that this eartli of ours, as well as 
the sun and all the other bodies which form the solar 
system, did once originate in a nebula. According to 
this view tho materials which at present are found in 



Fig. 8.— The Chossley Rei'lecto» (Cokrtkuoted by Pii. A. A. 
Common, F.RS., and now at the Lick Obseuvatouy), 

£ 
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the globes of the solar system were once distributed over 
a vast extent of space as a fire-mist, or nebula. It is 
surely very pertinent to be able to show that a nebula, 
such as we suppose to have been the origin of our 
system, is not a mere figment of the imagination. No 
doubt it is impossible for us now to show the original 
nebula from which the solar system has been evolved. 
It is nevertheless possible, as we have seen, to show that 
a hundred and twenty thousand nebuLo are now actually 
existing of every grade of magnitude. They range from 
such magnificent objects as the Great Nebula in Orion 
and the Dumb-bell Nebula, down to objects wholly 
invisible, not merely to the unaided eye, but even in 
the most powerful telescope, and only to bo discerned 
as hazy spots of light on the photographic plates of 
an instrument such as the Crossloy Reflector. 

Though no eye has seen the actual stages in the 
grand evolution of our solar system, wo may at least 
witness parallel stages in the evolution through which 
some of the myriads of other nebulte arc now passing. 
We find some of these nebulie in that excessively 
diffused condition in which they are devoid of visible 
structure. Material in this form tnay be regarded as 
the prim«ajval nebula. There is at least one of these 
extraordinary objects which is larger a great deal than 
even the Great Nebula in Orion, but altogether too faint 
to bo seen except by the photographic plate. Here we 
find, as it were, the mother substance in its most ele- 
mentary stage of widest possible diffusion, from which 
worlds and systems, it may be, are yet to be evolved. 
From diffused objects such as shown in Fig. 5 we can 
pass to other nebulae in which we see a certain advance 
being made in the process by which the nebula is 
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transfornjed from the primitive condition ; and we can 
point to other nebulaj in which the advance to a yet fur- 
ther stage of development is more and more pronounced. 
Thus the various stages in the evolution of a system 
are to be witnessed, not indeed in the transformation of 
a single nebula, but by observing a properly arranged 
series of nebulae in all gradations, from the diffused 
luminous haze to a star with a faint nebulous surround- 
ing. Such was Herschel’s original argument, and its 
cogency has steadily increased from the time he first 
stated it down to the present hour. 
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Theue is perhaps hardly any telescopic object more 
pleasing or more instructive than a globular cluster 
of stars when viewed through an instrument suffi- 
ciently powerful to do justice to tho spoctaede. There 
are several star-clusters of the class designated as 
“globular.” The most famous of these, or, at all 
events, the one best known to northern astronomers, 
is found in the constellation of Hercules, and is fpr 
most purposes sufficiently de.scribed by the expression, 
“The Cluster in Hercules.” The genuine lover of 
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Nciture finds it hard to withhold an exclamation of 
wonder and admiration when for the first time, or 



Fig. 9 . — The Clusteu in Hercii.es. 

{Phdtognph •'! In/ J)r. W F. IVihmi, F. U S ) 

even for the huruiredth time, the Cluster in Hercules 
is adequately displayed in the field of a first-class 
telescope. 
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In Fig. 9 is a photograpli of this celebrated object, 
which was taken by Dr. W. E. Wilson, F.R.S., at 
his observatory at Daramona, in Ireland. The picture 
has been obtained from an enlargement of the original 
photograph taken with the telescope in Mr. Wilson’s 
observatory. It is, however, precisely as Nature has 
given it, except for this enlargement. You will note 
that towards the margin of the cluster the several 
stars are seen separately, and in many cases with 
admirable distinctness. We do, however, occasionally 
find two or more stars so close together that their 
images overlap; and, indeed, in the centre of the 
cluster the stars are so close together that it is im- 
possible to idiflferentiate them, so as to see them as 
individual points of light. We need have no doubt, 
however, that the cluster is mainly composed of 
separate stars, although the difficulties interposed by 
our atmosphere, added to the necessary imperfections 
of our appliances, make it impossible for us to dis- 
criminate the individual stars. 

In looking at a star group of this particular kind 
the observer may perhaps be reminded of a swarm 
of bees in flight from the hive, for the stars in the 
cluster are, on a vast scale, apparently associated in 
the same way as the bees, on a small scale, are asso- 
ciated in the awarm. We may also compare the stars 
in the cluster to the bees in the swarm in another 
respect. Each bee in the swarm is in ^ incessant 
movement. There can be no doubt that each star in 
a globular cluster is unceasingly changing its position 
with reference to the others. The distance by which 
the cluster is separated from the earth renders it im- 
possible for us to see those movements, at all events 
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within those narrow limits of time over which our 
observations have as yet extended; but the laws of 
mechanics assure us that the mutual attraction of 
the stars in this cluster must give rise to incessant 
movements, and that this must he the case notwith- 
standing the fact that the relative places of the stars 
in the cluster show no alteration that can be recog- 
nised from one year’s end to another. 

. I may, however, mention that though there may 
be no movements in these stars great enough to be 
observed, yet the brightness of some of them shows 
most remarkable fluctuations. The investigations of 
Professor Barnard and other astronomers have, indeed, 
disclosed such curious variability in the brightness of 
some of these stars that if it were not for the ex- 
ceedingly high authority by which this phenomenon 
has been guaranteed we should, perhaps, almost hesi- 
tate to believe so startling a fact. It has, however, 
been most certainly proved that many of the stars 
in certain globular clusters pass through a series 
of periodica] changes of lustre. The period is a very 
short one as compared with the periods of better 
known variable stars, for in this case twenty-four 
hours are more than sufficient for a complete cycle 
of changes, and it not infrequently happens that in 
the course of a single quarter of an hour a star will 
lose or gain brightness to the extent of a whole 
magnitude. The phenomenon referred to is at the 
present moment engaging the careful attention of 
astronomers; but it offers a problem of which, indeed, 
it is not at present easy to see the solution. 

Our immediate concern, however, with the globular 
star-clusters relates to a point hardly of such refine- 
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ment as that to which I have just referred ; it is one 
of a much more elementary nature. The photograph 
in the figure may be considered to represent the 
Cluster in Hercules as it would bo seen with a tele- 
scope of very considerable visual power, for the object 
would assume a different appearance in a telescope 
which was not first class. The perfection of a really 
powerful instrument is tested by its capability of 
exhibiting as two separate points a pair of stars 
which are excessively close together, and which in 
an instrument of inferior power cannot be distin- 
guished, but seem fused into a single object. The 
defining power of a telescope — tliat is to say, its 
capability for separating close double stars — is in- 
creased with the size of the instrument, always 
granting, of course, that there is equal optical perfec- 
tion in both cases. It follows that the more powerful 
the telescope the more numerous are the stars which 
can be seen separately in a globular cluster. 

If, however, a small telescope be used, or a tele- 
scope which, though of considerable size, has not the 
high optical perfection that is demanded in the best 
modern instruments, then adjacent stars are not 
always to be seen separately. It may be that tlie 
telescope, on account of its small size, cannot separate 
the objects sufficiently, or it may be that the imper- 
fections of the telescope do not present the star as a 
point of light, but rather as a more or less diffused, 
luminous disc. In either case it may happen that a 
star overlaps other stars in its imiuediate neighbour- 
hood, and consequently an object which is really a 
cluster of separate stars may fail altogether to present 
the appearance of a cluster, 
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I have been alluding to something which, as every 
astronomer knows, is of practical importance in the 
observatory. Like every one else who has ever 
used a telescope, I have myself seen the Cluster of 
Hercules with just the same misty appearance in a 
small telescope that an undoubted nebula possesses 
in the very finest instrument. It is, accordingly, 
sornetiiiics impossible, merely by observation with a 
small instrument, to distinguish between what is 
certainly a cluster of stars and what is certainly a 
nebula. It has indeed not infrequently happened 
that ail observer with a small telescope has disfjovered 
what appeared to him to be a nebula, and ho has 
recorded it as such; and yet when the same object 
was subsequently examined with an instrument of 
greater defining power the nebulous character has 
been seen to have been wrongly attributed. The 
object in such a case is proved to be nothing more 
than a cluster of stars, of which the individual 
members are either intrinsically faint or exceedingly 
remote; it certainly is not a mass of that fire-mist 
or gaseous material which alone is entitled to be 
called a nebula. 

It is therefore a question of importance in prac- 
tical astronomy to decide whether objects which 
appear to be nebuLe are really entitled to the name, 
or whether the nebulous appearance may not be an 
optical illusion. The operation by which an object 
previously deemed to be a nebula is shown by the 
application of increased telescopic power to be a 
cluster of stars is commonly known as the resolution 
of a nebula. About fifty years ago the mighty six- 
foot reflecting telescope of Lord Rosse, and other 
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great instruments, were largely employed on this 
work. It was, indeed, at that time held to be one 
of the special tasks which came most legitknately 
within the province of the big telescopes, to show 
that the so-called nebute of earlier observers were 
resolvable into star* clusters under the superior powers 
now brought to bear upon them. 

The success with which this process was applied 
to many reputed nebulic, which were thereby shown 
to be not entitled to the name, led not unnaturally 
to a certain conjecture. It was admitted that certain 
objects which had successfully resisted the resolving 
powers of inferior instruments were forced to con- 
fess themselves as mere star-clusters when greatly 
increased telescopic power was brought to bear on 
them; and it was conjectured that similar success 
would .attend the attempts to resolve still other 
nebuko. It was supposed that every object described 
as a nebula could only be entitled to bear that 
designation provisionally, only indeed until some tele- 
scope of sufficient power should have been brought 
to bear on it. It seemed not unreasonable to surmise 
that every one of the so-called nebula) is a cluster 
of stars, even though a telescope sufficiently powerful 
to effect its resolution might never be actually , forth- 
coming. 

I do not, indeed, suppose that this opinion as to the 
ultimate resolvability of all nebula) could have been 
shared by many who had much practical experience in 
’ the actual observation of these objects with the greaf 
telescopes, for the particular classes of nebula) which in 
telescopes of superior powers resolved themselves into 
groups of stars had a characteristic appearance. After 
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a little experience the observer soon learned to recognise 
those nebulae which promised to be resolvable. The 
object might not indeed be resolvable with the powers 
at his disposal, but yet from its appearance he often felt 
that the nebula would be probably resolved if '^ever the 
time should come that greater powers were applied to 
the task. 

It is easy to illustrate the cpiestion at issue by the 
help of the photograph of the Cluster in Hercules iji 
Fig. 9. Each of the stars is there distinct, except 
where they are much crowded in the centre. If, how- 
ever, the photograph be examined through one of those 
large lenses which are often used for the purpose, and 
if the lens be held very much out of focus, the stars 
will .not bo distinguishable separately, and the whole 
object will be merely a haze of light. This illustration 
may help to explain how the different optical conditions 
under which an object is looked at may exhibit, at one 
time as a diffused nebula, an object which in better 
circumstances is seen to bo a star-cluster. 

The astronomer who was fortunate enough to have 
the use of a really great telescope would not fail to notice 
that, in addition to the so-called nebuhe already referred 
to, which were presumably resolvable, there were certain 
other objects, generally characterised by a bluish hue, 
which in no circumstances whatever presented the 
appearance of being composed of separate stars. Wo 
now know for certain that these bluish objects are not 
clusters of stars, but that they are in the strictest 
sense entitled to the name of nebulie, and that they are 
gaseous masses or mists of fire-cloud. The full demon- 
stration of this important point was not effected until 
1864. 
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The fact that so very many of the nebuhii were re- 
solved led not unreasonably to the presumption that all 
the nebula^ would in due time also yield. But there were 
many who could not accept this view, and there was a 
long discussion on the subject. At last, however, the 
improvements in astronomical methods have cleared up 
the question. Sir W. Huggins has shown that there 
are two totally distinct classes of nebula3, or rather of 
so-called nebiiLe. There are certain nebuhe which can 
be resolved, and there arc certain nebuhe which cannot. 
A nebula which can be resolved would be a veritable 
cluster of stars, and is not really entitled to the name 
of nebula ; a nebula which cannot be resolved would 
be entitled to the name, for it is a volume of gas or 
of gaseous material which is itself incandescent. We 
have been provided with a beautiful criterion by which 
we can decide to which of these classes any nebulous- 
looking object belongs. 

The spectroscope is the instrument which dis- 
criminates the two different classes of objects. This 
remarkable apparatus, to which we owe so much in 
every department of astronomy, receives the beam of 
light from the celestial body. The instrument then 
analyses the light into its component rays, and conducts 
each one of those rays separately to a distinct place on 
the photographic plate. When the photograph is 
developed we find on the various parts of the plate the 
evidence as to the class of rays which have entered into 
the composition of the light that has been submitted to 
this very searching fonn of examination. 

The light which comes from a star or any star-like 
body, including the sun itself, may first be described. 
That light, after passing through the spectroscope and 
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liaving bean conducted to the photographic plate, will 
produce a picture of dark lines on a bright background ; 
this is, at least, the spcctruj i which a star generally 
presents. There are, . indeed, many types of stellar 
spectra, for there are many difterent kinds of stars, and 
each kind of star is conveniently characterised by the 
particular spectrum that it yields. If the star be one of 
small magnitude, then the lines in its spectrum may be 
detected, but only with great difficulty. It not infre- 
quently happens that the photograph of the spectrum of 
such a star will show no more than a continuous band 
of light without recognisable lines ; and this is what 
occurs in the case of a resolvable nebula, where the stars 
are so closely associated that the spectrum of each 
separate star cannot be dLstingiiished. The spectrum of 
a resolvable nebula is merely a streak of light, which is 
the joint effect of all the spectra. The spectrum is then 
too faint to show the rainbow hues which present such 
beautiful features in the spectrum of a bright star, as 
they do in the spectrum of the sun itself. 

I give, in the adjoining figure (Fig. 10), portions of 
the photographs of two spectra of celestial objects. They 
have been taken from the Atlas of representative stellar 
spectra in which Sir William and Lady Huggins have 
recorded the results of their great labours. Two spectra 
are represented in this picture, the uppermost being the 
spectrum of the snn, while the lower and broader one is 
^,the specorum of the bright star Capella. It has not 
' been possible within the limits of this picture to include 
the whole length of these two spectra, and it must there- 
fore be understood that the photographs given in the 
Atlas are each about five times as long as the parts 
which are here reproduced. 
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Flpr. 10 — Sux AND Capella. 

Siin above. Capella below. 

(sii Willum mul Lady Ihiijgins) 


But tho characteristic portions of the spectra selected 
are sufficient for our present argument. It will be noted, 
first of all, that there is a singular resemblance between 
the details of the spectrum of the sun and those of the 
spectrum of the star. No doubt the breadth of the 
stellar picture in the lower line is greater than that of 
the solar picture in the upper line ; but this point is not 
significant. The breadth of the spectrum of the sun 
could easily have been made as wide or wider if 
necessary. The breadth is immaterial, for the character 
of a spectrum is determined not by its breadth, but by 
those lines Avhich cross it transversely. It will be seen 
that there are here a multitude of lines, some being very 
dark, and some so faint as to be hardly visible. Both 
spectra exhibit every variety of line, between the deli- 
cate marks which can barely be seen and the two 
bold columns on the right-hand side of the picture. 

The characteristic of the spectrum is given by the 
number, the arrangement, the breadth, the darkness, 
and the definiteness of the lines by which it is crossed, 
and the first point that we note is the remark$»ble 
resemblance in these different respects between the two 
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spectra. The lines are practically identical, at least so 
far as those parts of the spectrum represented in this 
picture are concerned. Wo have thus a striking illus- 
tration of the important fact, to which we have so 
often to make allusion, of the general resemblance 
of the sun to the stars. Not only do we know that if 
the sun were removed about a million times as far as it 
is at present its light would be reduced to that of a star, 
but that the star Capella transmits to us light cf»n- 
sisting essentially of the same waves as those which 
enter into a beam of sunlight. No more striking illus- 
tration of the analogy between the sun and a star can 
be found than that which is given in this photograph 
from the famous Observatory at Tulse Hill. 

J3ut it must not be inferred that because the spectra 
of sun and star arc like each other, they are therefore 
absolutely identical. There are many lines and details 
to be seen on the actual photographic plate which are 
too delicate to be reproduced in such copies as it is 
possible to make. When a close comparison is made 
on the actual plate itself of the lines in the solar spec- 
trum and the lines in the spectrum of l-apella, it is 
observed that, though they are the same so far as the 
more important lines are concerned, yet that there are 
many lines found in the spectrum of (yupella which 
are not found in the spectrum of the sun. 

The contrast between the spectrum of a nebula 
properly so called and the spectrum of a star is well 
illustrated by the accompanying picture (Fig. 11), in 
which Sir W. Huggins exhibits the photograph of the 
spectrum of the Nebula in Orion^in comparison with 
the spectrum of a star. The uppermost of the two 
is the spectrum of the star. It will be noted that this 
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{Sir William Huggins, K.C.li.) 


spectrum is very (iifterent from that which we have 
already seen in Capella. Instead of a vast multitude of 
lines resembling the lines of the solar spectrum, the spec- 
trum of a star of the type here represented, of which we 
may take Sirius as the most striking example, exhibits 
but a few lines. AVo regard them as one system of 
lines, for we know they are physically connected. They 
are all alike due to the presence of a single clement in 
the star, that element being in fact hydrogen. But 
though the spectra of Capella and Sirius are so totally 
different, the differences relate only to the distribution 
of the lines, and to their number, darkness, and width. 
In both cases wo observe the characteristic of the 
light from an ordinary bright star, namely, that the 
spectrum is composed of a bright band with dark lines 
across it. It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned here that 
there are certain very special stars which do exhibit 
some bright lines in addition to a more ordinary 
spectrum; this is especially the case in the new stars 
which occasionally appear. Thus in the case of the 
new star which appeared in Perseus, in 1901, there 
were several remarkable bright lines. This most inter- 
esting object will be referred to again in a later chapter. 
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Widely different from the spectrum of any star 
whatever is the lower of the two spectra which are 
shown in the figure. This lower spectrum is that of 
the Great Nebula in Orion. At once we see the 
fundamental characteristic of a nebula; its apectrurn 
exhibits five bright lines on a dark field. I do not 
say that the Great Nebula in Orion has not more 
than five lines; there are indeed many others, for Sir 
William Huggins has himself pointed out a consider- 
able number, and the labours of other observers have 
added still more ; but the five lines here set down are 
the principal lines. They are those most* easily seen; 
the others are generally extreniely delicate objects 
arranged in groups of five or six. But the lines which 
this picture shows are quite sufficient to exhibit that 
fundamental characteristic of the nebular spectrum, 
namely, a system of bright lines on a dark field. I 
may further mention that certain lines in the spectrum 
indicate the presence of the clement hydrogen in the 
Great Nebula in Orion, and we owe to Dr. Copeland 
the interesting discovery that the remarkable element 
helium is also proved to exist in the nebula. 

The pictures, at which we have been looking, will 
suffice to make clear the criterion, which astronomers 
now possess, for deciding whether an object which 
looks nebulous is really a gaseous nebula, or ought 
rather to be regarded as a star-cluster. If the object 
be a star-cluster, then the spectrum that it gives will 
be the resultant of the spectra of the stars, and this 
will ™be a continuous band of light. If the stars are 
bright enough, it may be that dark lines can be 
detected crossing the spectra, but in the case of the 
clusters it will be more usual to find the continuous 
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band of light so faint that the dark lines, oven if they 
are there, are not distinguishable. 

If, on the other liand, the object at which* we are 
looking, not being a cluster of stars, is indeed a mass 
of glowing gas, or true nebula, then the spectrum that 
it sends us is not the continuous spectrum such as 
we expect from the stars. The spectrum which the 
nebula proper transmits to the plate is said to bo 
discontinuous. In some cases it is characterised by 
only a single bright line, and in others there may be 
tAvo, or three, or four bright lines, or, as in the case 
shown in Fig. 11, the number of bright lines may be 
as many as five. It may indeed happen, in the case 
of some exquisite photographs, that the number of 
lines in the spectrum of the nebula will be increased 
to a score or possibly more. There may also be faint 
traces of a continuous spectrum })resent, this being 
due to the stars scattered tlu’ough the object, from 
which perhaps even the most gaseous nebula is not 
entirely free. But the characteristic type of nebular 
I spectrum is that in which the bright lines, be they 
lone, or few, or many, are separated by intervals of per- 
fect darkness. When it is found that the spectrum 
of a nebula can be thus described, it is correot to 
say that the nebula is truly a gaseous object. 

In the lists given by Scheiner in his interesting 
book, ‘‘Astronomical Photography,'' the number of 
gaseous nebuloe is set down as seventy-three. Of 
course no one pretends that this enumeration is ex- 
haustive. It claims to be no more than a statement 
of the number of nebulae which have been proved, by 
observations made up to the present, to be of a gaseous, 
description. Seeing that there are, as we have already 
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stated, many scores of thousands of nebulous-looking 
objects, it is highly probable that the number above 
given is only a mere fraction of the number of gaseous 
nebiilfe actually within reach of our instruments. 

It may, however, be assumed that more than half 
the objects which arc called nebiilie arc not of the 
gaseous type. This is a point of some importance, 

which appears to follow from the facts stated by 

Professor Keeler in connection with his memorable re- 
searches with the Crossley Reflector. In a later chapter 
we discuss important questions connected with what, 
are called npiral nebula\ Wo may, however, here record 
that no spiral nebula) have as yet been pronounced 
gaseous. Professor Keeler assures us that, of the one 
hundred and twenty thousand nebula' wliich ho esti- 
mates to be within reach of the C^rossloy Reflector, far 
more than half arc of the spiral character. If, then, 

we assume that the spectra of spiral nebulre are always 

continuous, it seems to follow that less than half the 
nebulous contents of the heavens possesses the discon- 
tinuous spectrum which is characteristic of a gaseous 
object. 

We are not entitled to assume that a nebula, or 
reputed nebula, which shows a continuous spectrum, 
must necessarily be a cluster, not merely of star-like 
bodies, but of bodies with masses comparable with 
those of the ordinary stars. Our argument does 
most certainly suggest that the body which yields a 
continuous spectrum is not a gaseous body ; but it 
may be going too far to assert that therefore it is a 
cluster of stars in the ordinary sense. We do often 
find true nebute and star-clusters in dose associatioa 
The Nebula in the Pleiades (Fig. 13) m an example. 
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It may be desirable to add a few words here ns 
to the physical difference between a continuous spec- 
trum and a discontinuous spectrum. If the light from 
a body, known to be gaseous, be examined, it shows 
the discontinuous spectrum of bright lines upon a dark 
background. If, on the other hand, a solid be raised 
to incandescence, such, for instance, as a platinum wire 
heated white-hot by an electric current, or a cylinder 
of lime submitted to an oxy hydrogen blowpipe, then 
the spectrum that it yields is continuous. All the 
colours of the rainbow, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet, are shown in such a spectrum as a con- 
tinuous band of light, though the band is not crossed 
by dark lines. It would therefore appear that the con- 
tinuous spectrum is characteristic of an incandescent 
solid, and the discontinuous spectrum of a glowing 
gas. But here it n^ay be urged that the sun presents 
a difficulty. Wo so often refer to the spectrum of 
the sun as continuous, that it might at first appear 
as if the spectrum of the sun resembled that pro- 
duced by radiation from a solid body. But, as is 
well known, the sun is not a solid body. Even if 
the sun be solid at the centre, it is certainly far from 
being solid in those superficial regions called the 
photosphere, from which alone its copious radiation is 
emitted. If the sun is not a solid body, how comes it 
to emit a radiation characterised in the same way as 
the radiation from a white-hot solid ? Why does the 
solar spectrum not exhibit features characteristic^ of 
radiation from an incandescent gas ? The point is 
well worthy of attention; it finds an explanation in 
thQ nature of the photosphere from which the 'sun’s 
radiation proceeds. 
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The photosphere, though not, of course, to be de- 
scribed as a solid body, does not most certainly, so far 
as its radiation is concerned, behave like a gaseous 
l)ody. In the glowing clouds of the photosphere the 
carbon, of which they are composed, is not in the 
gaseous form ; it has passed into solid particles, and 
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Fig. 12 . — Solar Spectra with Bright Lines and Dark 
Lines during Eclipse. 

(rhotographod by Captain 11111$, li.E.) ' 


it is these particles, in the highest condition of incan- 
descence, Avhich emit the solar radiation. Although 
these particles are sustained by the gases of the sun, 
and arc associated in aggregations >¥10011 form the 
dazzling clouds of the photosphere, yet each one ot 
them, in so far as i(,s individual radiation is concerned, 
ought to be regarded as la solid body. The radiation 
from the sun is, therefore, essentially not the radiation 
from an incandescent gas; it is the radiation from a 
glowing solid. This is the reason why the solar spec- 
trum is of the continuous typo. 

By the kindness of Captain Hills, R.E., I am able 
to show a photograph (Fig. 12 ) containing two sjicctra 
taken during a recent eclipse, which will serve as an 
excellent illustration of the different points which we 
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have been discussing. It is, indeed, true that neither 
of the spectra, here referred to, belongs to nebulae, 
whether genuine gaseous objects or not. Both of the 
spectra in Captain Hills* picture are actually taken 
from the sun. The conditions under which these 
spectra were obtained makes them, however, serve as 
excellent illustrations of the different types of spectra. 
We are to notice that the upper band, which contains 
what is called the “flash** spectrum, exhibits bright 
lines on a dark background. See, for instance, the two 
lines so very distinctly marked, which are indicated 
by the letters H and K. These lines are very charac- 
teristic of the solar sj^ectrum, and it may be mentioned 
that they arc indicatiors of the presence of a well- 
known element. These lines prove that the sun con- 
tains calcium, the metal of which common lime is the 
oxide. It is, indeed, the presence of this substance in 
the sun which gives rise to these lines. We shall 
refer again to this subject in a later chapter. 

As the upper of the two spectra exhibit H and K 
as white lines’ on a dark background, so the lower 
represents the same lines as dark objects on a white 
background. These photographs give illustrations of 
spectra of the two different classes which provide 
means of discriminating between a genuine nebula 
and an object which, though it looks like a nebula, is 
not itself gaseous. 

But, it will be asked, how can the spectra of the 
two distinct types both be obtained from the sun ? The 
explanation of this jjoint is an interesting one. The 
lower of the two is the ordinary solar spectrum ; it is 
a continuous spectrum showing dark lines on a, bright 
fiold. The upper spectrum, which shows bright lines 



Fig. 13. — The Nebula in the Pleiades (Exposure 10 hours). 
' {Photographeihhy Dr, Imac Roberts^ P,R,S.) 
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on a dark field, is produced by a small part of the 
sun just at the moment when the eclipse is total 
The circumstances in which that picture was secured 
will explain its character. The moon had com- 
pletely covered that dazzling part of the sun which 
we ordinarily sec, but a region of intensely glowing 
gaseous material in the sun’s atmosphere was too high 
above the surface to be completely hidden by the 
moon. The spectrum of this region, consisting of the 
characteristic bright gaseous lines, is here represented. 
The ordinary light of the sun being cut off, opportunity 
was thus afforded for the production of the spectrum 
of the light from the glowing gas, and we see this 
spectrum to be of the nebular type. 

And now we may bring this chapter to a close by 
calling attention to the very important bearing which 
its facts have on the Nebular Theory. It is essential 
for us to see how far modern investigation and dis- 
covery have tended either to substantiate or refute 
that famous doctrine which traces the development of 
the solar system from a nebula. To do this it is 
necessary to contrast the knowledge of nebula?, as it 
exists at present, with the knowledge of iiebule as it 
existed in the days of Kant and Laplace and Herschel. 

We assuredly do no injustice to Kant or to La- 
place if we say that their actual knowledge of the 
nebulous contents of the heavens was vastly inferior 
to that possessed by Herschel There is not a single 
astronomical observation of nebula? recorded by either 
Kant or Laplace ; it may be doubted whether either of 
them ever even saw a nebula. Their splendid contri- 
butions to science were made in directions far removed 
from those of the practical observer, who passes long 
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hours of darkness in the scrutiny of the celestial 
bodies. Herschel, on the othef^hand, was pre-emi- 
nently an observer. His nights were spent in the 
most diligent practical observation of the heavens, 
and at all times the nebulee were the objects which 
received the largest measure of his attention, »v'ith the 
result that the knowledge of nebulae received the most 
extraordinary development from his labours. Earlier 
astronomers had no doubt observed nebulae occasionally, 
but with their imperfect appliances only the brighter 
of these obj’ects were discernible by them. The as- 
tonishing advance made by the observations of Herschel 
is only paralleled by the advance made a hundred years 
later by the photographs of Keeler. 

But it must bo remembered that though Herschel 
observed nebulae, and discovered nebulae, and dis- 
coursed on nebula3 in papers which to this day are 
classics in this important subject, yet not to the last 
day of his life could he have felt sure that he had 
ever seen a genuine nebula. He might have suruiised, 
and he did surmise, that many of the objects he set 
down as nebula3 were actually gaseous objects, but he 
knew that many apparent nebuke were in truth clus- 
ters of stars, and he had no means of knowing whether 
all so-called nebubn might not belong to the same 
category. 

It was not till nearly half a century after Sir 
William HerschcTs unrivalled career had closed that 
the spectroscope was invoked to decide finally on the 
nature of these mysterious objects. That decision, 
which has been of such transcendent importance in 
the study of the heavens, was not pronounced till 
1864. In that year Sir William Huggins established 
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the fundamental truth that the so-called nebulai are 
not all star-clusters, but that the universe does contain 
objects which are most certainly gigantic volumes of 
incandescent gases. 

This great achievement provided a complete answer 
to those who urged an objection, which seemed once 
very weighty, against the Nebular Theory. It must be 
admitted that before 1864 no one could have affirmed 
with confidence that any genuine nebula really existed. 
It was, therefore, impossible for the authors of the 
Nebular Theory to point to any object in the heavens 
which might have illustrated the great principles in- 
volved in the theory. The Nebular Theory required 
that in the beginning there should have been a 
gaseous nebula from which the solar system has been 
evolved. But the objector, who was pleased to con- 
tend that the gaseous nebula was a figment of the 
imagination, could never have been effectively silenced 
by Kant or Laplace or Herschel. It would have been 
useless for them to point to the Nebula in Orion, for 
the objector might say that it was only a cluster of 
stars, and at that time there would have been no way 
of confuting him. 

The authors of the Nebular Theory had, in respect 
to this class of objector, a ujuch more difficult task 
than falls to its modern advocate. The latter is able 
to deny in the most emphatic manner that a gaseous 
nebula is no more than an imaginary conception. He 
can now demonstrate that the Great Nebula in Orion 
and the Dumb-bell Nebula, to mention only two, are 
assuredly gaseous. 

The famous discovery of Sir W. Huggins has re- 
moved the first great objection to the Nebular Theory. 
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THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 


The Sun to he first considered : its Evolution is in vii^orous Progress 
— Considerations on 8olar Heat — Size of the Sun— Waste of Sun- 
heat— Langley’s Illustration— Sun in Ancient Hays— Problem 
Stated- The Solar Constant explained — Its Value determined— 
Estimate of Radiation from a Square Foot of the Sun — Illustra- 
tions of Solar Energy— Decline of Solar Energy — The Warehouse 
of Grain — White-hot Globe of Iron would Cool in Forty-eight 
Years — Sun’s Heat is not sustained by Combustion — Inadequacy 
of Combustion Demonstrated— Joule’s Unit — Energy of a Moving 
Body — Energy of a Body moving Five Miles a Second — Energy 
of the Earth due to its Motion. 

It will be convenient to consider different bodies in 
the solar system, and to study them with the special 
object of ascertaining what information they afford as 
to the great celestial evolution. Wo cannot hesitate 
as to which of the bodies should first claim our 
attention. Not on account of the predominant im- 
portance of our sun to the inhabitants of the earth, 
but rather because the sun is nearly a thousand 
times greater than the greatest of the planets, do we 
assign to the great luminary the first position in this 
discussion. 

The sun is, indeed, especially instructive on the 
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subject with which we are occupied. By reason of 
its great mass, the process of evolution takes place 
more slowly in the sun than in the earth or in any 
other planet. Evolution has, no doubt, largely trans- 
formed the sun from its primaeval condition, but it has 
not yet produced a transformation so radical as that 
which the earth and the other planets have under- 
gone. On this account the sun can give us informa- 
tion about the process of evolution which is not to 
1)0 so easily obtained from any of the other heavenly 
bodies. The sun can still exhibit to us some vestiges, 
if we may so speak, of that great priniiuval nebula 
from which the whole system lias sjirung. 

The heat of the sun is indeed one of the most 
astonishing conceptions which the study of Nature 
offers to us. Let me try to illustrate it. Think first 
of a perfect modern furnace in which even steel 
itself, having first attained a dazzling brilliance, can 
be further melted into a liquid that will run like 
water. Let us imagine the temperature of that liquid 
to be multiplic'd seven-fold, and then we shall obtain 
some conception of the fearful intensity of the heat 
which would be found in that wonderful celestial 
furnace the great sun in the heavens. 

Ponder also upon the stupendous size of that orb, 
which glows at every point of its surface with the 
astonishing fervour that this illustration suggests. 
The earth on which we stand is a mighty globe; 
yet what are the dimensions of our earth in com- 
parison with those of the sun? If we represent the 
earth by a grain of mustard seed, then on the same 
scale the sun should be represented by a cocoanut. 
We may perhaps obtain a more impressive concep- 
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4ion of the proportions of the orb of day in the 
following manner. Look up at the moon which re- 
volves round the heaven, describing as it does so 
majestic a track that it is generally at a distance of 
two hundred and forty thousand miles from the 
earth. Yet the sun is so large that if there were a 
hollow globe equally great, and the earth were placed 
at its centre, the entire orbit of the moon would 
lie completely within it. 

Every jjortion of that- stupendous desert of fiaijie 
Is pouring forth torrents of heat. It has, indeed, been 
estimated that the heat which issues from an area of 
two square feet on the sun would more than suffice, if it 
could be all utilised, to drive the engines of the largest 
Atlantic liner between Liverpool and New York. 

This solar heat is scattered through space with 
boundless prodigality. No doubt the dwellers on the 
earth do receive a fair supply of sunbeams ; but what is 
available for the use of mankind can be hardly more 
than an infinitesimal fraction of what the sun emits. 
We shall scarcely be so presumptuous as to suppose that 
the sun has been designed solely for the benefit of the 
poor humanity which needs lighc and warmth. The 
heat and light daily lavished by the sun would sufficei 
to warm and to illuminate two thousand million globes I 
each as groat as the earth. If, indeed, it wore true 
that the only object of the sun's existence was to 
cherish this immediate world of ours, then all wo can 
say is that the sun carries on its business in a most 
outrageously wasteful manner. What would be thought 
of the prudence of one who, having been endowed with 
a fortune of ten million pounds, spent one single penny 
of that vast sum in a profitable manner and dissipated 
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every other penny and every other pound of his fortune 
in aimless extravagance ? But this is apparently the 
way in which the sun manages its affairs, so far as our 
earth is concerned. Out of every ten million pounds 
worth of heat issuing from the glorious orb of day, 
we on this earth secure one pennyworth, and aril but 
that solitary pennyworth seems to be utterly squan- 
dered. We may say it certainly is squandered so far 
as humanity is concerned. What, indeed, its actual 
destination may be science is unable to tell. 

And now for the great question as to how the sun's 
heat is sustained. How is it that this career of tremen- 
dous prodigality has not ages ago been checked by 
absolute exhaustion ? Every child knows that the fire 
on the hearth will go out unless coal be provided. 
The workman knows that his devouring furnace in the 
ironworks requires to be incessantly stoked with fresh 
supplies of fuel. How, then, comes it that the won- 
derful furnace on high can still continue, as it has con- 
tinued for ages, to pour forth its amazing stores of heat 
without being exhausted ? 

Professor Langley has supplied us with an admirable 
illustration showing the amount of fuel which would 
be necessary, if indeed it were by successive additions 
of fuel that the sun's heat was sustained. Suppose that 
all the coal-seams which underlie England and Scot- 
land were made to yield up their stores; that the 
vast coalfields in America, Australia, China, and else- 
where were compelled to contribute every combustible 
particle they contained; suppose, in fact, that we ex- 
tracted from this earth every ton of coal which it 
possesses in every isle and every continent; suppose 
that this mighty store of fuel, sufficient to supply all 
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the wants of the earth for centuries, were to be accumu- 
lated, and that by some mighty effort that mass were to be 
hurled into the sun and were forthwith to be burnt to 
ashes ; there can be no doubt that a stupendous quantity 
of heat would be produced. But what is that heat in 
comparison, we do not say with the heat of the sun, 
but with the daily expenditure of the sun*s heat ? How 
long, think you, would the combustion of so vast a mass 
of fuel provide for the sun’s expenditure? We are 
giving deliberate expression to a scientific fact when we 
say that a conflagration which destroyed every particle 
of coal contained in this earth would not generate as 
much heat as the sun lavishes in the tenth part of every 
single second. During the few minutes that you have 
been reading these words a quantity of heat has gone 
for ever from the sun which is five thousand times as 
groat as all the heat that ever has been or ever will be 
produced by the combustion of the coal that this earth 
has furnished. 

But we have still another conception to introduce 
before we can appreciate the full significance of the 
sun’s extraordinary expenditure of beat and light. We 
have been thinking of the sun as it shines now ; but as 
the sun shines to-day, so it has shone yesterday, and 
so it shone a hundred years ago, a thousand years ago ; 
so it shone in the earliest dawn of history, so it shone 
during those still remoter periods when great animals 
flourished which have now vanished for ever ; so the sun 
shone during those remote ages when life began to dawn 
on an earth which still was young. We do not, indeed 
say that the intensity of the sunbeams has remained 
actually uniform throughout a period so vast ; but 
there is every reason to believe that throughout these 
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illimitable periods the sun has expended its radiance 
with the most lavish generosity. 

A most important question is suggested by these 
considerations. The consequences of frightful ex- 
travagance are known to us all; we know that such 
conduct tends to bankruptcy and ruin; and certainly 
the expenditure of heat by the sun is the most mag- 
nificent extravagance of which our knowledge gives us 
any conception. Accordingly, the important question 
arises : As to how the consequences of such awful pro- 
digality have been hitherto averted. How is it that 
the ^un is still able to draw on its heat reserve, from 
year to year, from century to century, from aeon to 
jcon, ever squandering two thousand million times as 
much heat as that which genially warms our tempe- 
rate regions, as that which draws forth the exuberant 
vegetation of the tropics or which rages in the desert 
of Sahara ? That is the great problem to which our 
attention has to be given. 

We must first ascertain, with such precision as the 
circumstances permit, the actual amount of heat which 
the sun pours forth in its daily radiation. The deter- 
mination of this quantity has engaged the attention 
of many investigators, and the interpretation of their 
results is by no means free from difficulty. It is to be 
observed that what we are now seeking to ascertain is 
not exactly a question of temperature, but of something 
quite different. What we have to measure is a quantity 
of heat, which is to be expressed in the proper units for 
quantities of heat. The unit of heat which we shall 
employ is the quantity of heat necessary to raise one 
pound of water through one degree Fahrenheit. 

The solar constant is the number of units of heat 
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Fig. 14.— The Sun (July 8th, 1892). 

(Iloyal Observatory, Greenwich.) 

{brom tlie ItoyuJ A'ytrononiic/il Society Scries.) 

which fall, in one minute, on one square foot of a 
surface placed at right angles to the sun’s rays, and 
situated at the mean distance of the earth from the sun. 
We shall suppose that losses due to atmospheric absorp- 
tion have been allowed for, so that the result will 
express the number of units of heat that would be 
received in one minute on a square foot turned directly 
to the sun, and at a distance of 93,000,000 miles. 

This is a matter for determination by actual obser- 
vation and measurement. Theory can do little more 
than suggest the precautions to be observed and .discuss 
G 
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the actual figures which are obtained. There have been 
many different methods of making the observations, and 
the results are somewhat various, but the discrepancies 
are not greater than might be expected in an investiga- 
tion of such difficulty. The mean value which has been 
arrived at is fourteen, and the fundamental fact with 
regard to the solar radiation which we are thus enabled 
to state is that an area of a square foot exposed at 
right angles to the solar rays, at a distance of 93 mil- 
lions of miles, will in each minute receive from the 
sun as much heat as would raise one pound of water 
fourteen degrees Fahrenheit. 

It follows that the total radiation from the sun must 
suffice to convey, in each minute, to the surface of a 
sphere whose radius is 93,000,000 miles, fourteen units 
of heat per square foot of that sui-face. This radiation 
comes from the surface of the sun. It is easily show|if 
that the heat from each square foot on the sun will 
have tb supply an area of 40,000 square feet at the dis- 
tance of the earth. Hence the number of units of heat 
emerging each minute from a square foot on the sun's 1 
surface must be about 640,000. 

We can best realise what this statement implies 
by finding the amount of coal which would produce 
the same quantity of heat. It can be shown that the 
heat given out by each square foot of the solar sur- 
face in one minute will be equivalent to that pro- 
duced in the combustion of forty-six pounds of coal. 
If the sun’s heat were sustained by couibiistion, every 
part of the sun’s surface as large as the grate of an 
ordinary furnace would have to be doing at least one 
hundred times as much heating as the most vigorous 
stoking could extract from any actual furnace. 
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The radiation of heat from a single square foot of 
vhe solar surface in the course of a year must, there- 
ore, be equivalent to the heat generated in the com- 
mstion of 11,000 tons of the best coal. If wo esti- 
nate the annual coal production of Great Britain at 
250,000,000 tons, we find that the total heat which 
‘^his coal can produce is not greater than the annual 
emission from a square of the sun’s surfacto of whi(di 
each side is fifty yards. All the coal exported from 
England in a year does not giye as much heat as the 
sun radiates in the same time from every patch on 
its surface which is as big as a croquet ground. 

There is perhaps no greater question in the study 
of Nature than that which enquires how the sun’s heat 
is sustained so that the radiation is still dispensed 
with unstinted liberality. If wo are asked how the 
sun can be fed so as to sustain this expenditure, we 
have to explain that the sun is not really fed. If, 
then, it receives no adequate supplies of energy from 
without, we have to admit that the sun must be 
getting exhausted. 

I ought, indeed, to anticipate objection by at once 
making the admission that the sun does receive some 
small supply of energy from the meteors whicli are 
perennially drawn into it. The quantity of energy 
they yield is, however, insignificant in comparison with 
bhe solar expenditure of heat. We may return to this 
subject at a later period, and it need not now receive 
urther attention. 

We must deliberately face the fact that the energy 
)f the sun is becoming exhausted. But ^the rate of 
^xhaitstion is so slow that it affords no prospect of 
nconvenience to humanity; it does not excite alarm. 
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We grant that we are not able to observe by in- 
strumental means any perceptible diminution of solar 
energy. Still, as we know that energy is being steadily 
dissipated from the sun, and that energy cannot be 
created from nothing, it is certain the decline is in 
progress. But the reserve of energy which the suil 
possesses, and which can be ultimately rendered avail- 
able to sustain the radiation, is so enormous in com- 
parison with the annual expenditure of energy, that, 
myriads of centuries will have to elapse before there 
is any appreciable alteration in the effectiveness of 
the sun. 

Let me illustrate the point by likening the sun 
to a grain warehouse, in which 2,50y tons of wheat 
can be iiccommodated. Let us suppose that the ware- 
house was quite full at the beginning, and that the 
wheat was to be gradually abstracted, but only at 
the rate of one grain each day. Let us further sup- 
pose that no more wheat is to be added to that 
already in the warehouse, and let us assume that the 
wheat thus stored away experiences no deterioration 
and no loss whatever except by the removal of one 
grain per ‘diem. It is easy to see that very many 
centuries would have to elapse before the grain in 
that warehouse had decreased to any appreciable 
extent. 

With a consumption at the rate of a single grain 
a day a ton of corn would last about four thousand 
years, and 2,500 tons of corn would accordingly last 
a-bout ten million years. It follows, therefore, that if 
the grain in that store were consumed at the rate ot 
only one grain per day the warehouse would not be 
emptied for ten million years. 
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Fig. 15. — I. SrECTRUM op the Sun. 

II. Spectrum of Arcturus. 

{Professor II. C. Lord.) 


The quantity of heat, or rather the reserve of 
energy equivalent to heat, which still remains stored 
up in the sun bears to the quantity of heat which 
the sun radiates away in a single day a ratio some- 
thing like that which a single grain of corn bears to 
2,500 tons of corn. 

The sun’s potential store of heat is no doubt very 
great, though not indefinitely great. That heat is 
beyond all doubt to be ultimately exhausted ; but 
the reserve is so prodigious that for the myriads of 
years during which the sun has been subjected to 
human observation there has been no appreciable 
alteration in the efficiency of radiation. 

It might be supposed that the sun was merely a 
white-hot globe cooling down, and that the solar radia- 
tion was to be explained in this way. But a little 
calculation will prove it to be utterly impossible that 
the heat of the great luminary could be so accounted 
for. A knowledge of the current expenditure of solar 
heat shows that if the sun had been a globe of iron 
at its fusing point, then at the present rate of radiation 
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it would have sunk to the temperature of freezing 
water in forty-eight years. 

Perhaps I might here to explain p. point which 
might otherwise cause misappi*ehcnsion. For onr ordi- 
narj^ sources of artificial heat we, of course, employ 
some form of combustion. Whenever combustion 
takes place there is chemical union between the 
carbon or other fuel, whatever it may be, and the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. A certain quantity of 
carbon enters into chemical union with a definite 
quantity of oxygen, and, as an incident in the process, 
a definite quantity of heat is liberated. So much coal, 
for instance, requires for complete combustion so much 
air, and, granted a sufiiciency of air, the union of the 
carbon and hydrogen in the coal will give out a cer- 
tain quantity of heat which may be conveniently 
expressed by the number of pounds of water which 
that heat would suffice to transform into steam. It is 
necessary to observe that there are definite numerical 
relations among these quantities. The quantity of heat 
that can be produced by the combustion of a pound 
of any particular substance will depend upon the 
nature of that substance. 

As chemical combination is the main source of the 
artificial heat which we employ for innumerable pur- 
poses on the earth, it seems proper to consider whether 
it can be any form of chemical combination which con- 
stitutes the source of the heat which the sun radiates 
in such abundance. It is easy to show that the solar 
radiation cannot be thus sustained. The point to 
which I am now referring was very clearly illustrated 
by Helmholtz in a lecture he delivered many years 
ago on the origin of the planetary system. 
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To investigate whether the solar heat can be 
attributed to chemical combination, we shall assume 
for the moment that the sun is composed, of thosel 
particular materials which would produce the utniostl 
quantity of heat for a given weight ; in other words, ‘ 
that the sun is formed of hydrogen and oxygen in 
quantities having the same ratio as that in which 
they should be united to form water. The quantity 
of heat generated by the union of known weights of 
oxygen and hydrogen has been ascertained, by experi- 
ments in the laboratory, to exceed that whicdi can 
be generated by (iorresponding weights of any other 
materials. We can calculate how much of the sun's 
mass, if thus constituted, would have to enter into 
combination every hour in order to generate as much 
heat as the hourly radiation of the sun. We need not 
here perform the actual calculation, but merely state 
the result, which is a very remarkable one. It shows 
that the heat arising from the supposed chemical 
action would not suffice to sustain the radiation of 
the sun at its present rate for more than 3,000 years. 
Thirty centuries is a long time, no doubt, yet still we 
must remeiriber that it is no more than a part even 
of the period known to human history. If, indeed, it 
had been by combustion that the sun’s heat was pro- 
duced, then from the beginning of the sun’s career 
as a luminous object to its tinal extinction and death 
could not be longer than 3,000 years, if we assumed 
that its radiation was to be uniformly that which it 
now dispenses. 

But it may be said that we are dealing only wilh 
elements known to us and with which terrestrial 
chemists are familiar, and it may be urged that the 
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sun possibly contains materials whose chemical union 
produces heat in much greater abundance than do 
the elements with which alone we are acquainted. But 
this argument cannot be sustained. One of the most 
important discoveries of the last century, the discovery 
which perhaps more than any other has tended to 
place the nebulai>* theory in an impregnable positioni 
is that which tells us that the elements of which tho 
sun is composed are the same as the elements of which 
our earth is made. We shall have to refer to this hi 
detail in a later chapter. We now only make this 
passing reference to it in ordei* to dismiss the notion 
that there can be unknown substances in the sun 
whose heat of combustion would be sufficiently great 
to offer an explanation of the extraordinary abundance 
of solar radiation. 

There is nothing more characteristic of the physical 
science of the century just closed than the famous 
discovery of the numerical relation which exists be- 
tween heat and energy. We are indebted to the 
life-long labours of Joule, followed by those of many 
other investigators, for the accurate determination of 
the fundamental constant which is known as the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. Joule showed that the 
quantity of heat which would suffice to raise one pound 
of water through a single degree Fahrenheit was the 
precise equivalent of the quantity of energy which 
would suffice to raise 772 pounds through a height of one 
foot. It would be hard to say whether this remarkable 
principle has had a more profound effect on practical 
engineering or on the course of physical science. 
In practical ei^gineering, the knowledge of the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat will show the engineer 
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the utmost amount of work that could by any con- 
ceivable apparatus be extracted from the heat poten- 
tially contained in a ton of coal. In the study of 
astronomy the application of the same principle will 
suffice to explain how the sun’s heat has been sus^tained 
for illimitable ages. 

It will be convenient to- commence with a little 



Fig. IG. — BiiooKs’ Comet and Meteoii Trail. 
(November 13th, 1893. Exposure 2 hours.) 
{Photographed hy Piofessor E. E. Barnard.) 


calculation, which will provide us with a result very 
instructive when considering celestial phenomena in 
connection with energy. We have seen that the unit 
of heat — for so we term the quantity of heat necessary 
to raise a pound of water one degree — will suffice, when 
transformed into mechanical energy, to raise 772 pounds 
through a single foot. This would, of course, be pre* 
cisely the same thing as to raise one pound' through 
772 feet. Suppose a pound weight were carried up 
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772 feet high and were then allowed to drop. The 
pound weight would gradually gather speed in its 
descent, and, at the moment when it was just reaching 
the earth, would bo moving with a speed of about 
224 feet a second. We may observe that the work 
which was done in raising the body to this height has 
.been entirely expended in giving the body this par- 
ticular velocity. A weight of one pound, moving with 
a speed of 224 feet a second, will therefore contain, in 
virtue of that motion, a quantity of energy precisely 
equivalent to the unit of heat. 

It is a well-known principle in mechanics that if 
a body be dropped from any height, the velocity with 
which it would reach the ground is just the velocity 
Avith which the body should be projected upwards 
from the ground in order to re-ascend to the height 
from which it fell (the resistance of the air is here 
overlooked as not having any bearing upon the present 
argument). Thus we see that a weight, moving wdth 
a velocity of 224 feet per second, contains within itself, 
in virtue of its motion, energy adequate to make it 
ascend against gravity to the height of 772 feet. That 
is to say, this velocity in a body of a pound weight can 
do for the body precisely what the unit of heat can do 
for it; hence we say th^t in virtue of its movement 
the body contains a quantity of energy equal to the 
energy in the unit of heat. 

Let us now carry our calculation a little further. 
If a pound of good coal be burned with a sufficient 
supply of oxygen, and if every precaution be taken 
so that no portion of the heat be wasted, it can be 
shown that the combustion of the coal is sufficient 
to produce 14,000 units of heat. In other words, the 
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burning of one pound of coal ought to be able to raise 
14,000 pounds of water one degree, or 140 pounds of 
water a hundred degrees, or 70 pounds of water two 
hundred degrees. I do not moan to say that elficicncy 
like this will be attained in the actual circumstances of 
the combustion of coal in the fireplace. A pound of 
coal docs, no doubt, contain sufficient heat to boil seven 
gallons of water ; but it cannot be made to effect this, 
because the fireplace wastes in the most extravagant 
manner the heat which the coal produces, so that no 
more than a small fraction of that heat is generally 
rendered available. But in the cosmical operations 
with which we shall be concerned we consider the 
full efficiency of the heat; and so we take for tbe 
pound of coal its full theoretical equivalent, namely, 
14,000 thermal units. Let us now find the quantity 
of energy expressed in foot-pounds* to which this will 
correspond. It is obtained by multiplying 14,000 units 
of heat by 772, and we get as the result 10,808,000. 
That is to say, a pound of good coal, in virtue of the 
fact that it is combustible and will give out heat, 
contains a quantity of energy which is represented 
by ten or eleven million foot-pounds. 

We now approach the question in another way. 
Let us think of a piece of coal in rapid motion ; if the 
coal weighed a pound, and if it were moving at 224 feet 
a second, then the energy it contains in consequence 
of that velocity would, as we have seen, correspond to 
one thermal unit. We have, howrever, to suppose that 
the piece of coal is moving with a speed much higher 
than that just stated; and here we should note that 

* A foot-pound is the amount of energy required to raise a pound 
weight through a height of one foot. 
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the energy which a moving body possesses, in virtue of 
its velocity, increases very rapidly when the speed of 
that body increases. If the velocity of a moving body 
be doubled, the energy that it possesses increases four- 
fold. If the velocity of the body be increased tenfold, 
then the energy that it possesses will be increased a 
Hundredfold. More generally, we may say that the 
energy of a moving body is proportional to the square 
of the velocity with which the body is animated. Let 
us, then, suppose that the piece of coal, weighing one 
pound, is moving with a speed as swift as a shot from 
the finest piece of artillery, that is to say, with a speed 
of 2,240 feet a second ; and as this figure is ten times 
224, it shows us that the moving body will then possess, 
in virtue of its velocity, the equivalent of one hundred 
units of heat. 

But we have to suppose a motion a good deal 
more rapid than that obtained by any artillery; wc 
shall consider a speed rather more than ton times as 
fast. It is easy to calculate that if the piece of coal 
which weighs a pound is moving at the speed of five 
miles a second, the energy that it would possess in 
consequence of that motion would approximate to 
14,000 thermal units. In other words, we come to 
the conclusion that any body moving with a velocity 
of five miles a second will possess, in virtue of that 
velocity, a quantity of energy just equal to the 
energy which an equally heavy piece of good coal 
could produce if burnt in oxj^gen, and if every portion 
of the heat were utilised. 

It is quite true that the speed of five miles a 
second here supposed represents a velocity much in 
excess of any velocity with which we are acquainted 
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in the course of ordinary experience. It is more 
than ten times as fast as the speed of a rifle bullet. 

But a velocity of five miles a second is not at all 

large when we consider the velocities of celestial 
bodies. We want this fact relating to the energy in 
a piece of coal to be remembered. We shall find it 
very instructive as our subject develops, and therefore 
we give some illustrations with reference to it. 

The speed of the earth as it moves round the sun 
is more than eighteen miles a second — that is to say, 

it is three and a half times the critical speed of five 

miles. In virtue of this speed the earth has a corre- 
sponding quantity of energy. To find the equivalent 
of that energy it must, as already explained, be re- 
membered that the energy of a moving body is pro- 
portional to the square of its velocity; it follows that 
the energy of the earth, due to its motion round the 
sun, must, be almost twelve times as great as the 
energy of the earth would be If it moved at the rate 
of only five miles a second. But, we have already seen 
that a body with the velocity of five miles a second 
would, in virtue of that motion, be endowed with a 
quantity of energy equal to that which would be given 
out by the perfect combustion of an equal weight of 
coal. It follows, therefore, that this earth of ours, 
solely in consequence of the fact that it is nioving in 
its orbit round the sun, is endowed with a quantity 
of energy twelves times as great as all the energy 
that would be given out in the combustion of a mass 
of coal equal to the earth in weight. This may seem 
an astonishing statement; but its truth is undoubted. 
If it should happen that the earth came into collision 
with another body by which its velocity was stopped, 
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the principle of the conservation of energy tells us 
that this energy, which the earth has in consequence 
of its motion, must forthwith be transformed, and the 
form which it will assume is that of heat. Such a 
collision would generate as much heat as could be 
produced by the combustion of twelve globes of solid 
coal, each as heavy as the earth. We may indeed re- 
mark that the coal-seams in our earth’s crust contain, 
in virtue of the fact that they partake of the cjirth’s 
orbital motion, twelve times as much energy as will 
ever be produced by their combustion. 

It can hardly be doubted that such collisions as we 
have here imagined do occasionally happen in some parts 
of space. Those remarkable new stars which from time 
to time break out derive, in all probability, their tem- 
porary lustre from collisions between bodies which 
were previously non-luminous. But we need not go 
so far as inter-stellar space for a striking illustration 
of the transformation of energy into heat. In the 
pleasing phenomena of shooting stars our own atmo- 
sphere provides us with beautiful illustrations of the 
same principle. The shooting star so happily caught 
on Professor Barnard’s plate (Fig. 16) may be cited 
as ah example. 
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HOW THE sun’s HEAT IS MAINTAINED. 

The Contraotion of a Body — Helmholtz Explained Sun-heat— Change 
of a ]\Iile every Eleven Years in the Sun’s Diameter —Effect of 
Contraction on Temperature — The Solar Constant — Limits to the 
Solar Shrinkage — Astronomers can Weigh the Sun — Density of the 
Sun — Heat Developed by the Falling Together of the Solar 
Materials— Contraction of Nebula to Form the Earth— Heat Pro- 
duced in. the Earth’s Contraction — Similar Calculation about the 
Sun— Earth and Sun Contrasted — Heat Produced in the Solar 
Contraction from an indefinitely Great Nebula — The Coal Unit 
> Employed — Calculation of the Heat given out by the Sun. 

The law which declares that a body which gives out 
heat must in general submit to a corresponding 
diminution in volume appears, so far as we can judge, 
to be one of those laws which have to be obeyed not 
alone by bodies on which we can experiment, but by 
bodies throughout the extent of the universe. The 
law which bids the mercury ascend the stem of the 
thermometer when the temperature rises, and descend 
when the temperature falls, affords the principle which 
explains some of the grandest phenomena of the 
heavens. Applied to the solar system it declares that 
as the sun, in dispensing its benefits to the earth day 
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by day, has to pour forth heat, so in like manner 
must it be diminishing in bulk. 

Assuming that this principle extends sufficiently 
widely through time and space, we shall venture to 
apply its consequences over the mighty spaces and 
periods required for celestial evolution. We disdain 
to notice the paltry Centuries or mere thousands ot 
years which include that infinitesimal trifle known as 
human history. Our time conceptions must undergo a 
vast extension. 

It was Helmholtz who first explained by what 
agency the sun is able to continue its wonderful 
radiation of heat, notwithstanding that it receives no 
appreciable aid from chemical combination. Helmhottz 
pointed out that inasmuch as the sun is pouring out 
heat it must, like every other cooling body, contract. 
We ought not, indeed, to say every cooling body; it 
would be more correct to say, every body which is 
giving out heat, for the two things are not neces- 
sarily the same. Indeed, strange as it may appear, it 
would be quite possible that a niass of gas should be 
gaining in temperature even though it were losing heat 
all the time. At first this seems a paradox, but the 
paradox will be explained if we reflect upon the 
physical changes which the gas undergoes in conse- 
quence of its contraction. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the remarkable state- 
ment that the sun is becoming gradually smaller. The 
reduction required to sustain the radiation corresponds 
to a diminution of the diameter by about a mile every 
eleven j^ears. It may serve to impress upon us the 
fact of the sun's shrinkage if we will remember that on 
that auspicious day when Queen Victoria carn*e to the 
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throne the sun had a diameter more than five miles 
greater than it had at the time when her long and 
glorious career was ended. The sun that shone on 
Palestine at the beginning of the present era must 
have had a diameter about one hundred and seventy 
miles greater than the sun which now shines on the 
Sea of Galilee. This process of reduction has been 
going on for ages, which from the human point of 
view we may practically describe as illimitable. The 
alteration in the sun’s diameter within the period 
covered by the records of man’s sway on this earth 
may be intrinsically large ; it amounts no doubt to 
several hundreds of miles. But in comparison with 
the vast bulk of the sun this change in its magnitude 
is unimportant. A span of ten thousand years will 
certainly include all human history. Let us take a 
period which is four times as long. It is easy to cal- 
culate what the diameter of the sun must have been 
forty thousand years ago, or what the diameter of the 
sun is to become in the next forty thousand years. 
Calculated at the rate we have given, the alteration 
in the sun’s diameter in this period amounts to rather 
less than four thousand miles. This seems no doubt 
a huge alteration in the dimensions of the orb of day. 
We must, however, remember that at the present 
moment the diameter of the sun is about 863,000 
miles, and that a Joss of four thousand miles, or there- 
'abouts, would still leave a sun with a diameter of 
859,000 miles. There would not be much recognisable 
difference between two suns of these different dimen- 
V ^ions. I think I may say that if we could imagine two 
suns in the sky at the same moment, which differed 
only in the circumstance that one had a diameter 
H 
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of 863,000 miles and the other a diameter of 859,000 
miles, it would not be possible without careful 
scopic measurement to tell Avhich of the two was the 
larger. 

After a contraction has taken place by loss of heat, 
the heat that still remains in the body is contained 
within a smaller volume than it had originally. The 
temperature depends not only on the actual quantity 
of heat that the mass of gas contains, but also on the 
volume through which that (juantity of heat is dif- 
fused. ' If there be two equal weights of gas, and if 
they each have the same absolute (juantity of heat, 
but if one of them occupies a larger volume than the 
other, then the temperature of the gas in the large 
volume will not be so high as the temperature of the 
gas in the smaller volume. This is indeed so much 
the case, that the reduction of volume by the loss of 
heat may sometimes have a greater effect in raising 
the temperature than the very loss of heat which pro- 
duced the contraction has in depressing it. On the 
whole, therefore, a gain of temperature may be shown. 
This is what, indeed, happens not unfrequently in 
celestial bodies. The contraction having taken place> 
the lesser quantity of heat still shows to such advan- 
tage in the reduced volume of the body, that nO 
decline of temperature will be perceptible. It may 
happen that simultaneously with the decrease of heat 
there is even an increase of temperature. 

The principle under consideration shows that, 
though the sun is now giving out heat copiously, it 
does not necessarily follow that it must at the same 
time be sinking in temperature. As a matter of fact, 
physicists do not know what course the temperature 
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of the sun is actually taking at this moment The 
sun may now be precisely at the same temperature 
at which it, stood a thousand years ago, or it may be 
cooler, of it may bo hotter. In any case it is certain 
that the change of temperature per century is small, too 
small, in fact, to be decided in the present state of 
our knowledge. We cannot observe any change, and 
to estimate the change from mechanical principles 
would only be possible if we knew much more about 
the interior of the sun than we know at present. 

We fire forced to the conclusion that the energy 
of the sun, by which we mean either its actual heat 
or what is equivalent to heat, must be continually 
wasting. A thousand years ago there was more heat, 
or its equivalent, in the sun than there is at present. 
But the sun of a thousand years ago was larger 
than the sun that we now have, and the heat, or its 
equivalent, a thousand years ago may not have been 
so effective in sustaining the temperature of the bigger 
sun as the lesser quantity of heat is in sustaining the 
temperature of the sun at the present day. It will 
be noticed that the argument depends essentially on 
the alteration of the size of the sun. Of course if 
the orb of day had been no greater a thousand yeai's 
ago than it is now, then the sun of those early days 
would not only have contained more heat than our 
present sun, but it must have shown that it did con- 
tain more heat. In other words, its temperature 
would then certainly have been greater than it is at 
present. 

Thus we see the importance — so far as radiation 
is concerned — of the gradual shrinking of the sun. 
The ' great orb of day decreases, and its decrease 
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has hoeri csiiiuiited numerically. We cailnot, indeed 
determine the rate ol decrease by actual telescopic 
meastireinent ol* the sun’s disc with the luicrorneter : 
observations extending over a period of thousands ot 
years Avould be required for this purpose. But from 
knowing the daily expenditure of heat from the sun 
it is possible to calculate the amount by which it 
shrinks. Wo cannot conveniently explain the matter 
fully dn these })agos. Those who desire to sec the 
calculation will find it in the Appendix. Suffice it to 
say hero that the sun’s diameter diminishes about 
sixteen inches in every twenty-four hours. This is 
an important conclusion, for the rate of contraction 
of the solar diameter is one of the most significant 
magnitudes relating to the solar system. 

It was Helmholtz who showed that the contrac- 
tion of the sun’s diameter by sixteen inches a day is 
sufficient to account for the sustentation of the solar 
radiation. For immense periods of time the heat 
may be dispensed with practically unaltered liberality. 
The question then arises as to whut time-limit may 
^ be assigned to the efficiency of our orb. Obviously 
the sun cannot go on contracting sixteen inches a day 
indefinitely. If that were the case, a certain number 
of millions of years wo\dd see it vanish altogether. The 
limit to the capacity of the sun to act as a dispenser 
of light and heat can be easily indicated. At present 
the sun, in its outer parts at all events, is strictly a 
vaporous hody. The telescope shows us nothing re- 
sembling a solid or a liquid globe. The sun seems 
composed of gas' in which clouds and vapours are 
suspended. In the sun’s centre the temperature is 
probably very much greater than any temperature 
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which can be produced by artificial means; it would 
doubtless be sufficient not only to melt, but oven to 
drive into vapour the most refractory materials. On 
the other hand, the enormous condensing pressure to 
which those materials are submitted by the stupendous 
mass of the sun will have the effect of keeping tlieni' 
together and of compressing them to such an extent 
that the density of the gas, if indeed wc may call it 
gas, is probably as great as the density of any known 
matter. The fact is that the terms liquids, gases, 
and solids cease to retain intelligible distinctions when 
applied to materials under such pressure as would be 
found in the interior of the sun. 

Astronoiyers ean weigh the sun. It may well be 
imagined that this is a delicate and difficult operation. 
It can, however/ be effected with but little margin of 
uncertainty, and the result is a striking one. It serves 
no useful purpose to express the sun’s weight as so 
many myriads of tons. It is more useful for our present 
purj)osc to sot down the density of the sun, that is to 
say, the ratio of the weight of the orb, to that of a 
globe of water of the same size. This is the useful 
form in which to consider the weight of the sun. 
Astronomers are accustomed to think of the weight of 
our own earth in this same fashion, and the result^ 
shows that the earth is rather more than five times as| 
heavy as a globe of water of the same size. We can 
best appreciate this by stating that if the earth were 
made of granite, and had throughout the density which 
we find granite to possess at the surface, our globe 
would be about three times as heavy as a globe of water 
of the saiiie size. If, however, the earth had been en- 
tirely made of iron, it would be more than seven times 
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as heavy as a globe of water of the same size. As the 
earth actually has a density of 5, it follows that our 
globe taken as a whole is heavier than a globe of 
granite of the same size, though not so heavy as a 
globe of iron. 

In the matter of density there is a remarkable 
contrast between the siin and the earth. The sun’s 
density is much less than that of the earth. Of course 
it will be understood that the sun is actually very mtich 
heavier than our globe; it is indeed more than three^< 
hundred thousand times greater in weight. But the 
sun is about a million throe hundred thousand times 
as big as the earth, and it follows from these figures 
that its density cannot be more than about a fourtli of 
that of the earth. The result is that, at present, the 
sun is nearly half as heavy again as a globe of water 
the same size. We have used round numbers: the 
density of the sun is actually 1-4. 

In the folfowing manner we explain how heat is 
evolved in the contraction of the sun. In its early 
days the sun, or rather the materials which in their 
aggregate form noAv constitute the sun, were spread 
over an immense tract of space, millions of times 
greater than the present bulk of the sun. We see 
nebulosities even now in the heavens which may 
suggest what the priimeval nebula may have been 
before the evolution had made much j)rogress. Look 
for instance at Sir David Gill’s photograph of the 
Nebula in Argo in Fig. 17, or at the Trifid Nebula 
in Fig. 18. We may, indeed, consider the primieval 
nebula to have been so vast that particles from the 
outside falling into the position of the present solar 
surface would acquire that velocity of three hundred 
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and ninety miles a second which we know the attraction 
of the sun is capable of producing on an object which 
has fallen in from an indefinitely great distance. As these 



Fig. 17. — Augo and the 8urkoundino Stars and Neiuilosity. 
{Plidtographefl hii Sir Thiriil dill, K.C.B) 


parts are gradually falling together at the centre, there 
will bo an enormous quantity of heat developed from 
their concurrence. Supposing, for instance, that the 
materials of the sun were arranged in concentric 
spherical shells around the centre, and imagining 
these shells to be separated b}' long intervals, so that 
the whole material of the sun would be thus diffused 
over a vast extent, then every pound weight in the 
outermost shell, by the very fact of its sinking down- 
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wards to the present solar system, would acquire a 
speed of 390 miles a second, and this corresponds to 
as much energy as could be produced by the burning 
of three tons of coal. But be the fall ever so gentle, 
the great law of the conservation of energy tells us 
that for the same descent, however performed, the 
same quantity of heat must be given out. Each 
pound in the outer shell would therefore give out as 
much heat as three tons of coal. Every pound in 
the other shells, by gradual descent into the interior, 
would also render its corresponding contribution. It 
then becomes easily intelligible how, in consequence 
of the original difiusion of the materials of the sun 
over millions of times its present volume, a vast 
quantity of energy was available. As the sun con- 
tracted this energy was turned into radiant heat. 

We may anticipate a future chapter so far as to 
assume that there was a time when even this solid 
earth of ours was a nebulous mass diffused through 
space. We are not concerned as to what the tempera- 
ture of that nebulous mass may have been. We may 
suppose it to be any temperature we please. The 
point that we have now to consider is the quantity 
of heat which is generated by the contraction of the 
nebula. That heat is produced in the contraction will 
be plain from what has gone before. But wc may also 
demonstrate it in a slightly different way. Let us take 
* any two points in the nebula, P and Q. After the 
^ nebula has contracted the points which were originally 
at P and Q will be found at two other points, A and B. 
As the whole nebula in its original form was larger 
than the nebula after it has undergone its contraction, 
the distance P Q is generally greater than the distance 
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Fig. 18.— Trifid Nerula in Sagittarius (Lick Observatory, 
California). 

{From the Royal Astronomical Society Senes ) 

A B. We may suppose the contraction to proceed 
uniformly, so that the same will be true of the distance 
between any other two particles. The distance between 
every pair of particles in the contracted nebula will 
be less than the distance between the same particles 
in the original nebula. 

^ If two attracting bodies, A and B, are to be moved 
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further apart than they were originally, force must be 
applied and work must be done. We may measure 
the amount of that work in foot pounds, and then, 
remembering that 772 foot pounds of work are equiva- 
lent to the iinit of heat, we may express the energy 
necessary to force the two particles to a greater 
distance asunder in the equivalent quantity of heat. 
If, therefore, we had to restore the nebula from the 
contracted state to the original state, this would 
involve a forcible enlargement of the distance A B 
between every two particles to its original value, P Q. 
Work would be required to do this in every case, and 
that work might, as we have explained, be expressed 
in terras of its equivalent heat value. Even though 
the temperature of the nebula is the same in its 
contracted state as in its original state, we see that a 
quantity of heat might be absorbed or rendered latent 
in forcing the nebula from one condition to the 
other. In other words, keeping the temperature of 
the nebula always constant, we should have to apply 
a large quantity of heat to change the nebula from 
its contracted form to its expanded form. 

It is equally true that when the nebula is con- 
tracting, and when the distance between every two 
particles is lessening, the nebula must be giving out 
energy, because the total energy in the contracted 
state is less than it was in the expanded state. This 
energy is equivalent to heat. We need not here 
pause to consider by what actual process the heat is 
manifested; it suffices to say that the heat must, by 
one of the general laws of Nature, be produced in 
some form. 

We are now able to make a numerical estiumte. 
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We shall suppose that the earth, .or rather the 
materials which make the earth, existed originally as 
a large nebula distributed through illimitable space. 
The calculations show that the quantity of heat, gener- 
ated by the condensation of those materials from their 
nebulous form into the condition which the earth 
now has, was enormously great. We need not express 
this quantity of heat in ordinary units. The unit we 
shall take is one more suited to the other dimensions 
involved. Let us suppose a globe of water as heavy 
as the earth. This globe would have to be five or 
six times as large as the earth. Next let us realise 
the quantity of heat that would be required to raise 
that globe of water from freezing point to boiling 
point. It can be proved that the heat, or its equiva- 
lent, which would be generated merely by the con- 
traction of the nebula to form the earth, would be 
ninety times as great as the amount of heat which 
would suffice to raise a mass of water equal in 
weight to the earth from freezing point to boiling 
point. 

We apply similar calculations to the (^ase of the 
sun. Let us suppose that the great luminary was 
once diffused as a nebula over an exceedingly great 
area of space. It might at first be thought that the 
figures we have just given would answer the question. 
We might perhaps conjecture that the quantity of 
heat would be such as would raise a mass of water 
equal to the sun's mass from freezing to boiling point 
ninety times over. But we should be very wrong in 
such a determination. The heat that is given out by 
the sun's contraction is enormously greater than this 
estimate would represent, and we shall be prepared to 
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admit this if we reflect on the ‘following circumstances. 
A stone falling from an indefinitely great distance to 
the sun would acquire a speed of 890 miles a 
second by the time it reached the sun's surface. A 
stone falling from an indefinitely great distance in 
space to the earth's surface would, however, acquire a 
speed of not more than seven miles a second. The speed 
acquired by a body falling into the sun by the gravi- 
tation of the sun is, therefore, fifty-six times as great 
as the speed acquired by a body falling from infinity 
to the earth by the gravitation of the earth. As the 
energy of a moving body is proportional to the square 
of its velocity, we see that the energy with which 
the falling body would strike the sun, and the heat 
that it might consequently give forth, would be about 
three thousand times as great as the heat which 
would be the result of the fall of that body to the 
earth. We need not therefore be surprised that the 
drawing together of the elements to form the sun 
should be accompanied by the evolution of a quantity 
of heat which is enormously greater than the mere 
ratio of the masses of the earth and sun would have 
suggested. 

There is another line of reasoning by which we 
may also illustrate the same important principle. 
Owing to the immense attraction possessed by the 
large mass of the sun, the weights of objects on 
that luminary would be very much greater than the 
weights of corresponding objects here. Indeed, a pound 
on the sun Avould be found by a spring-balance to 
weigh as much as twenty-seven pounds here. If the 
materials of the sun had to be distributed through 

o 

space, each pound lifted a foot would require twenty- 
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seven times the amount of work which would be 
necessary to lift a pound through a foot on the earth’s 
surface. It will thus be seen that not only the quan- 
tity of material that would have to be displaced is 
enormously greater in the sun than in the earth, but 
that the actual energy that would have to be applied 
per unit of mass from the sun would be many times 
as great as the quantity of energy that would have to 
be applied per unit of mass from the earth to effect a 
displacement through the same distance. To distribute 
the sun’s materials into a nebula we should therefore 
require the expenditure of a quantity of work far 
more than proportional to the mere mass of the 
sun. It follows that when the sun is contracting the 
quantity of work that it wiU give out, or, what comes 

to the same thing, the amount of heat that would 

be poured forth in consequence of the contraction 

per unit of mass of the sun will largely exceed the 

quantity of heat given out in the similar contraction 
of the earth per unit of mass of the earth. 

These considerations wdll prepare us to accept the 
result given by accurate calculation. It has been shown 
that the heat which would be generated by the con- 
densation of the sun from a nebula filling all space 
down to its present bulk is two hundred and seventy 
thousand times the amount of heat which would be 
required to raise the temperature of -a mass of water 
equal to the sun from freezing point to boiling point. 

This is a result of a most instructive character. 
The amount of heat that would be required to raise a 
pound of water from freezing point to boiling point 
would, speaking generally, be quite enough if applied 
to a pound of stone or iron to raise either of these 
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masses to a red heat If, therefore, we think of the 
sun as a mighty globe of stone or iron, the amount 
of heat that would be produced by the contraction 
of the sun from the primoeval nebula would suffice 
to raise that globe of stone or iron from freezing 
point up to a red heat 270,000 times. This will 
give us some idea of the stupendous amount of heat 
which has been placed at the disposal oF the solar 
system by the process of contraction of the sun. 
This contraction is still going on, and consequently 
the yield of heat which is the consequence of this 
contraction is still in progress, and the heat given 
out provides the annual supply necessary for the 
sustenance of our solar system. 

There is one point which should bo specially 
mentioned in connection with this argument. We 
have here supposed that the current supply of radiant 
heat from the sun is entirely in virtue of the sun's 
contraction. That is to say, we suppose the sun's 
temperature to be remaining unaltered. This is perhaps 
not strictly the case. There may be reason for be- 
lieving that the temperature of the sun is increasing, 
though not to an appreciable extent.. 

It will be convenient to introduce a unit that will 
be on a scale adapted to our measurements. Let us 
think of a globe of coal as heavy as the sun. Now 
suppose adequate oxygen were supplied to burn that 
coal, a definite quantity of heat would be produced. 
There is no present necessity to evaluate this in the 
lesser units adapted for other purposes. In discussing 
the heat of the sun, we may use what we call the 
coal unit, Ijy which is to be understood the total 
quantity of heat that would be produced if a mass 
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of coal equal to the sun in weight were burned in 
oxygen. It can be shown by calculations, which will 
be found in the Appendix, that in the shrinkage of 
the sun from an infinitely great extension through 
space down to its present bulk the contraction would 
develop the stupendous quantity of heat represented 
by 3,400 coal units. It is also shown that one coal 
unit would be adequate to supply the sun’s radiation 
at its present, rate for 2,800 years. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SUN. 

The Inconstant San— Representation of the Solar System at different 
Epochs — Piiinaeval Uonsity of the Sun — Illustration of Gas in 
Extreme Tenuity — Physical State of the Sun at that Period — 
The Sun was then a Nebula. 

We pointed out in the last chapter how, in consequence 
of its perennial loss of heat, the orb of day must be 
undergoing a gradual diminution in size. In the present 
chapter we are to set down the remarkable conclusions 
with respect to the early history of the sun to which we 
have been conducted by pursuing to its legitimate con- 
sequences the shrinkage which the sun had undergone 
in times past. 

The outer circle in Fig. 19 represents the track in 
which our earth now revolves around the sun, and we 
are to understand that the radius of this circle is about 
ninety- three million miles. We must imagine that the 
innermost of the four circles represents the position of 
the sun. Along its track the earth revolves year after 
year ; so it has revolved for centuries, so it has revolved 
since the days of the first monarch that ever held sway 
in Britain, so it has revolved during all the time over 
which history extends, so it has doubtless revolved for 
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Fig. 19. — To Illustrate the History of the Sun. 


illimitable periods anterior to history. For an interval 
of time that no one presumes to define with any accuracy 
the earth has revolved in the same track round that 
sun in heaven which, during all those ages, has dispensed 
its benefits of light and heat for the sustenance of life 
on our globe. 

The sun appears constant during those few years in 
which man is allowed to strut his little hour. The size 
of the sun and the lustre of the sun has not appreciably 
altered. But the sun does not always remain the same. 
It has not always shone with the brightness and vigour 
with which it shines now; it will not continue for ever to 
dispense its benefits with the same liberality that it does 
at present. The sun is always in a state of change. It 

i 
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would not indeed be correct to refer to these changes as 
growths, in the same sense in which we speak of the 
growth in a tree. Decade after decade the tree waxes 
greater ; but the sun, as we have already explained, docs 
not increase with the time, for the change indeed lies the 
other way. It may well be that in this present era the 
sun is near its prime, in so far as its capacity to radiate 
warmth and brightness is concerned. It is, however, 
certain that the sun is not now so large as it was in 
ancient days. The diminution of the orb is still in pro- 
gress. In these present days of its glorious splendour 
the orb of day is much larger lhan it will be in that 
gloomy old age which destiny assigns to it. 

We have already shown how' to give numerical pre- 
cision to our facts. We have stated that the sun’s dia- 
meter is diminishing at the rate of one mile every eleven 
years. We have dwelt upon the remarkable signifi- 
cance of that shrinkage in accounting for the sustontation 
of the sun’s heat. We have now to call on this ])orennial 
diminution of the sun’s diameter to provide some in- 
formation as to the early history of our luminary. 

The innermost (*ircle in our sketch is to suggest the 
sun as it is at present. Millions of years ago the orb of 
day was as large as 1 have indicated it by the circle with 
the Vords “ sun in very early times.” It will, of course, 
be understood that we do not make any claim to precise 
representation of the magnitude of the orb. At a 
period much earlier still, the sun must have been larger 
still, and we venture so to depict it. We know the 
rate at which the sun is now contracting, and doubtless 
this rate has continued sensibly unaltered during thou- 
sandte of years, anil indeed we might say scores of 
thousands of years. it would not be at ^11 safe to 
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assume that the annual rate of change in the sun’s radius 
lias remained the same throughout excessively remote 
periods in its evolutionary history. What we do affirm 
is, that in the course of its evolution the sun must have 
been contracting continually, and we have been able to 
learn the particular rate of contraction characteristic of the 
present time. But though we are ignorant of the rate of 
contraction at very early epochs, yet the sun ever looms 
larger and larger in days earlier and still earlier. But in 
those early days the sun was not heavier, was not, indeed , 
quite so heavy as it is at present. For we remember 
that the sun is perennially adding thousands of tons to 
its bulk by the influx of meteors. Perhaps we ought to 
add that the gain of mass from the meteors may be to 
some extent compensated by the loss of substance which 
the sun not infrequently experiences if, as is sometimes 
supposed, it expels in some violent convulsion a mass 
of material which takes the form of a comet (Fig. 21). 

Let us now consider what the density of the sun must 
have been in those primaeval days, say, for example, 
when the luminary had ten times the volume that it 
has at present. Even now, as already stato/l, it does not 
weigh half as much again as a globe of water of the 
same size, so that when it was ten times as big its 
density must have been only a small fraction of that 
of water. But we may take a stage still earlier. Let us 
think of a time — it was, perhaps, many scores of millions 
of years ago — when the sun was a thousand times as big 
as it is at present. The same quantity of matter which 
now constitutes the sun was then expanded over a 
volume a thousand times greater. A remarkable con- 
clusion follows from this consideration. The air* that 
we breathe has a density which is about the seven- 
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hundredth part of that of water. Hence we see that at 
the time when the materials of the sun were expanded 
into a volume a thousand times as great as it is at 
present the density of the luminary must have been 
about equal to that of ordinary air. We refer, of course, 
in such statements to the average density of the sun. 
It will be remembered that the density of the sun cannot 
be uniform. The mutual attractions and pressures of 
the particles in the interior must make the density 
greater the nearer we approach to the centre. 

We must push our argument further still. We 
have ascertained that the primaeval sun could not 
have been a dense solid body like a ball of metal. 
It must have been more nearly represented by a 
ball of gas. There was a time when that collection 
of matter which now constitutes the sun was so big 
that a balloon of equal size, tilled at ordinary pres- 
sure with the lightest of known gases, would contain 
within it a heavier weight than the sun. , At this 
early period the sun must have been as light as an 
equal volume of hydrogen. The reasoning which has 
conducted us to this point remains still unimpaired. 
From that early period wo may therefore look back 
to periods earlier still. We see that the sun must 
have been ever larger and larger, for the same 
quantity of material must have been ever more and 
more diffused. There was a time when the mean 
density of the sun must have been far less than 
that of the gas in any balloon. 

We must not pause to consider intermediate 
stages. We shall look back at‘ once to an exces- 
sively early period when the sun — or perhaps we 
ought rather to the matter which in a more 
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Fig. 20 . — The Solau Corona (January let, 1899). 
{rhotogroplieil durinrf Kchpse hy i’rn/ewor IV. If. Picl'erhig.) 


condensed form now constitutes the sun — was ex- 
panded throughout the volume of a globe whoso 
radius was as great as tlie present distance from the 
sun to the earth. Have we not here truly an as- 
tonishing result, deduced as a necessary consequence 
from the lundamental laws of heat ? 

I need hardly say that the sun at that early date 
did not at all resemble the glorious orb to which 
we owe our very existence. The primaeval sun must 
have been a totally different object, as we can 
easily imagine if we try to think that the sun's 
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materials then filled a volume twelve million times 
as great as they occupy at present. Instead of com- 
paring such an object with the gases in our ordinary 
atmosphere, it should rather be likened to the residue 
left in an exhausted receiver after the resources of 
chemistry have been taxed to make as near an ap- 
proach as possible to a perfe(;t vacuum. 

We can give a familiar illustration of gas in a 
state of extreme tenuity. Look at the beautiful 
incandescent light Avith which in these days oiu 
buildings are illuminated. How brilliantly those 
little globes shine! The globe has to be most care- 
fully sealed against the outside air. If there Avere 
the smallest opportunity for access, the air from 
outside Avould rush in and the lamp would be de- 
stroyed. In the preparation of such a lamp elaborate 
precautions have to be taken to secure that the ex- 
haustion of the air from the little globe shall be 
as nearly perfect as possible. Of course it is impos- 
sible to remove all the air. No known processes 
can produce a perfect vacuum. Some traces of gas 
would remain after the air-pump had been applied 
even for hours. 

AVe must now imagine a globe, not merely two 
inches in diameter like one of these little lamps, but 
a globe 186,000,000 miles in diameter, a globe so 
large that the earth’s orbit would just form a girdle 
round it. Even if this globe had been exhausted, so 
that its density Avas onlj the twelve-thousandth part 
of the ordinary atmospheric density, it would still 
contain more material than is found in the sun in 
heaven. Thus our reasoning has conducted us to 
the notion of an epoch Avhen the sun — or rather I 
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rigf. 21 . — The Gueat Comet of 18 S 2 . 

(I'hotdfjrdjihe I oh Noveuiher 7t'\ JS82, ?/// Sir David (!dl, K.C.B.) 


should say the matter composing the sun — formed 
something totally different from the orb which we 
know so well. The matter in that very diffuse 
state would not dispense light and heat as a sun 
in the sense in which we understand the word. 
However vast might be the store of energy which 
it contained — a store indeed thousands of times 
greater than our present sun possesses — yet it would 
hardly be possessed of the power of effective radia- 
tion. It would assuredly not be able to warm and 
light a world associated with it, in the same way as 
the sun now provides so gloriously for our wants and 
comfort. 

But it is certain that in those early days there was 
no earth to be warmed and lighted. Our globe, even if 
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it can be said to have existed at all, was truly “Avithoiit 
form and void.” At the time when the sun was 
swollen into a great globe of gas or rarefied matter, 
the elementary substancjes whifth were to form the 
future earth were in a condition utterly different from 
that of our present globe. The history of this earth 
itself involves another chapter of the argument. Let it 
suffice to notice, for the present., that our reasoning 
has led us to a time when the sun consisted only 
of a rarefied gaseous material, and let us give to the 
matter in this condition the name which astronomers 
apply to any object ot a similar character wherever 
they may meet with it in the universe. Suppose 
that we could observe through our telescopes at the 
present moment an object in remote space which was 
like what the sun must have been at that early stage 
of its existence which we have been considering, I 
do not think that the .object would be unfamiliar to 
astronomers. There is, indeed, no doubt that there 
are many objects visible at this moment, and nightly 
studied in our observatories, which are formed of 
matter just in the same state as the sun was in 
those early times. Examined with a good telescope, 
the object would seem like a small stain of light 
on the black background of the sky. The observer 
would at once call it a nebula. In these modern 
days he would probably a2)ply the spectroscope to it, 
and this instrument would assure him that the object 
he was looking at was a mass of incandescent gas. 
Such an object would in all probability not greatly 
differ from many nebula? now known to us. 

This being so, why should we withhold from the sun 
of primitive days the designation to which it seems to 
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be so fully entitled ? Why should we not speak of it as 
a nebuliv? The application of the laws of heat has 
shown that the great orb of day was once one of those- 
numerous objects which astronomers know as nebidie, 
and perhaps it may not be too fanciful to suppose 
that a trace of the primicval nebula still survives in 
what we call the Solar Corona (Fig. 20). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE earth’s beginning. 

The Earth to be Studied —A great Experiment — I'he Diamond Drill — 
A Boring upwards of a Mile Deep— A Mechanical Feat — The 
Scientific Impoitunce of the Work — Increase of Temperature with 
the Depth — A special Form of Thermometer — Taking the Tem- 
perature in the Boring— 1 he Level of Constant Temperature— The 
Rate of Increase of Temperature with the Depth — One degree 
Fahrenheit for every Sixty -six Feet in Depth— Temperatures at 
Depths above a Milo— Conclusions as to the Heat at very groat 
Depths — The Heat developed by Tidal Action — This will not 
account for the Earth’s Internal Heat— The Earth must be con- 
tinually Cooling — Inferences from the incessant loss of Heat from 
the Earth — The Earth’s Surface once Red Hot, or Molten^— The 
hlarth mn^st have originated from a Nebula — The Earth’s Beginning. 

In the last chapter we endeavoured to ascertain what 
can be learned from the radiation of the sun with 
regard to the history of the solar system. In this 
chapter we shall not consider any body in the 
heavens, but the condition of the earth itself. We 
have learned something of the history of the solar 
system from the celestial bodies ; ive shall now learn 
something about it in another way — from the condition 
of our globe at depths far beneath our feet. 

It will be convenient to commence by mentioning 
a remarkable experiment which was made a few years 
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ago. Though that experiment is of great scientific 
interest, yet it was not designed with any scientific 
object in view. Not less than £10,000 was expended 
on the enterprise, and probably so large a sum has 
never been expended on a single experiment of which 
the sole object Avas to add to scientific knowledge. 
In the present case the immediate object in view was, 
of course, a commercial one. There was, it may be 
presumed, reasonable expectation that the great initial 
cost, and a handsome profit as well, would be returned 
as the. fruits of the enterprise. Whether the great 
experiment was successful from the money-making 
point of view does not now concern us, but it does 
concern us to know that the experiment was very 
successful in the sense that it incidentally afforded 
scientific information of the very highest value. 

The experiment in question Avas made in Germany, 
at Schladebach, about fifteen miles from J^eipzig. It 

was undertaken in making a search for coal. Some 

enterprising capitalists consulted the geologists as to 
whether coal-seams Avere likely to be found in this 
locality. Tliey were assured that coal Avas there, 

though it must certainly be a ver}' long Avay down, 

and consequently the pit by which alone the seams 
could be worked would have to be unusually deep. 
The capitalists were not daunted by this consideration. 
But, before incurring the great expense of sinking the 
shaft, they determined to make a preliminary search 
and verity the actual presence of Avorkable seams of 
useful fuel. They determined to bore a hole down 
through the rocks deep enough to reach the coal, if 
it could be reached. A boring for coal Avas, of course, 
by no means a novelty; but there Avas an unpre- 
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ccdentcd degree of mechanical skill and scientitic 
aciuneii shown in this ineinarable boring near Leipzig. 
The result of this enterprise was to make the deepest 
hole which, with perhaps a single more recent exception 
not of so much scientiKe interest, has ever been pierced 
through the crust of the earth. This boring was 
merely a preliminary to the operations which would 
follow if the experiment were successful in discovering 
coal. It was accordingly only necessary to make a 
hole large enough to allow specimens of the strata to 
be brought to the surface. 

The instrument employed in sinking a hole of such 
a phenomenal depth through solid rock is character- 
istic of modern enterprise. The boring tool had a 
cutting edge of diamonds : for no other cutting im- 
plement is at once hard enough and durable enough 
to advance steadily, yard by yard, through the various 
rocks and minerals that are met with in the descent 
through the earth's crust. We might, perhaps, illus- 
trate the actual form of the tool as follows; imagine 
a piece of iron pipe, about six inches in diameter, cut 
squarely across, with diamonds inserted round its 
circular end, and we have a notion of the diamond 
drill. If the drill be made to revolve when held 
vertically, with the diamonds in contact with the rocks, 
the cutting will commence. As the rotation is con- 
tinued, the drill advances through the rocks, and a 
solid core of the material will occupy the hollow of the 
pipe. We do not now enter into any description of 
the many mechanical details ; there are ingenious con- 
trivances for removing the (UbHs produced by the 
attrition of the rocks as the diamonds cut their way, 
and provision is also made for carefully raising the 
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valuable core which, as it provides specimens of the 
different strata pierced, will show the coal, if coal is 
ever reached. There is, of course, an arrangement by 
which, as the first length of drill becomes buried, 
successive lengths can be added, so as to transmit the 
motion to the cutting edge and enable the tool to be 
raised when necessary ; in this manner one length of 
solid rock after another is brought up for examination. 
These cores, when ranged in series, give to the miner 
the information he requires as to the different beds 
of rock through which the instrument has pierced in 
its descent and as to the depths of the beds. A 
series of cores will sometimes show astonishing variety 
in the material through which the drill has passed. 
Here the tool will be seen passing through a bed of 
hard limestone, and then entering a bed of soft shale ; 
now the tool bores through dense and hard masses 
of greenstone, anon it pierces, it may be, a stratum of 
white marble; and finally the explorer may hope to 
find his expectations realised by the arrival at the 
surface of 'a cylinder of solid coal. 

The famous boring to which we are now referring, 
though very deep, was not large in diameter. As it 
descended the comparatively large tool first employed 
was replaced by a succession of smaller tools, so that 
the hole gradually tapered from the surface to the 
lowest point. At its greatest depth the hole was indeed 
hardly larger than a man’s little finger. It increased 
gradually all the way to the surface, where it was large 
enough for a man’s arm to enter it easily. 

How often do we find that the success which 
rewards mechanical enterprise greatly transcends even 
the most sanguine estimate previously formed ! Without 
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the actual experience which has been acquired, I do 
not think anyone could have anticipated the extra- 
ordinary facilities which the diamond drill has given 
in the operations of a deep boring. This hole at 
Schladebach was, indeed, a wonderful success. It 
pierced deeper than any previous excavation, deeper 
than any well, deeper than any coal pit. From the 
surface of the ground, where the hole was some six 
inches in diameter, down to the lowest point, where it 
was only as large as a little finger, the vertical depth 
was not loss than one mile and a hundred and seven- 
teen yards. 

It is worth pondering for a moment on the extra- 
ordinary mechanical feat which this represents. When 
the greatest depth was reached, the total length of the 
series of boring rods from the surface where the 
machinery was engaged in rotating th^tool down to 
the cutting diamonds at the lower end where the 
penetration was being effected, was as long as from 
Piccadilly Circus to the top of Portland Place. If a 
hole of equal length had been bored downwards from 
the top of Pen Nevis, it would have reached the sea 
level and gone down 1,200 feet lower fetill. When the 
foreman in charge wished to look at the tool to see 
whether it was working satisfactorily, or whether any 
of the diamonds had got injured or displaced, it was 
necessary to raise that tremendous series of rods. 
Each one of them had to be lifted, had to be un- 
coupled, and had to be laid aside. I need hardly say 
that such an operation was a very tedious one. The 
collective weight of the working system of rods was 
about twenty tons, and not less than ten hours’ hard 
work was required before the tool was raised from the 
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bottom to the surface. We may, I believe, conclude 
that so much ingenuity and so much trouble was 
never before expended on the act of boring a hole; 
but the results are full of information on important 
problems of science. 

I am not going to speak of the geological results 
of this exploration. There is not the least doubt that* 
the remarkable section of the earth’s crust thus ob- 
tained is of much interest to geologists. Our object 
in now alluding to this wonderful boring is, however, 
very different. Us sigiiiti(‘.ance will be realised when 
wo say that it gives us more full and definite informa- 
tion about the internal heat of tlie earth than had 
ever been obtained by any other experiment on the 
earth’s crust. No doubt many previous observations 
of the internal heat of the globe A\^cre well known to 
the investigators who feel an interest in these im- 
portant questions ; but the exceptional depth of this 
boring, as well as the exceptionally favourable condi- 
tions under which it was made, have rendered the 
information derived from it of the utmost value to 
science. 

We ought first to record our special obligation to 
the German engineer. Captain Huyssen, who bored this 
wonderful hole. He was not only a highly skilful 
mining engineer, diligent in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession, but, by the valuable scientific work he has 
done, he has shown himself to be one of those culti- 
vated and thoughtful students who love to avail 
themselves of every opportunity of searching into 
Nature’s secrets. Our thanks are due to him for 
the remarkable zeal with which he utilised the excep- 
tional opportunities for valuable scientific work that 
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arose, incidentally as it were, in connection with the 
work committed to him. 

Of course, everybody knows that the temperature of 
the earth is found to increase gradually as greater depths 
are reached The rate at which the increase takes place 
has been determined on many occasions. But when 
opportunities have arisen for taking the temperature 
at* considerable depths below the earth’s surface, it 
has happened sometimes that the observations have 
been complicated by circumstances which deprived 
them of a good deal of their accuracy. If our object 
be to learn the law connecting the earth’s temperature 
with the depth below the surface, it is not sufficient 
to study the thermometric readings in different coal 
pits. Throughout the workings in every pit there 
must be arrangements for ventilation. The ’"cool air 
has to be drawn down, a*?iid thus the temperature 
indicated in the pit is forced below the temperature 
which would really be found at that depth if external 
sources of change of temperature were absent. 

Captain Huyssen rightly deemed that the hole 
which he had pierced presented exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the study of the important question of 
the earth's internal temperature. Precautions had, of 
course, to be observed. The hole, as might be ex- 
pected, was filled with water, and the water would 
tend, if its circulation were permitted, to equalise the 
temperature at different depths. But the ingenious 
Captain quickly found an efiScient remedy for this 
source of inaccuracy. He devised an arrangement, 
which I must not delay to describe, by which he 
could place temporary plugs in the hole at any depths 
he might desire; he then determined the temperi^pl^ 
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of, the water in a short length, so plugged above and 
below that the circulation was stopped, and accord- 
ingly the water thus confined might be relied on to 
indicate the temperatures of the strata which held it. 

The thermometer employed in an in- - 
vestigation ot this sort is ingenious though 
extremely simple. The ordinary maximum 
thermometer is not found to be adapted 
for the purpose. The instrument (Fig. 22) HHI 
employed in the del^ermination of under- 
ground temperatures is very much less 
.complicated and at the same time much HHIII 
more accurate. The contrivance is indeed 
so worthy of notice that I do not like to HBII 
pass it by without a few words. The 
thermometer with which the temperature 
of the earth is ascertained in such investi- 
gations is not like any ordinary ther- 
mometer. There is no scale of degrees —Special 
attached to it or engraved upon it, as we Thehmometek 
general! V find in sindi instruments. The 
instrument with which the temperature of 
the deep hole was measured was merely a bulb of glass 
with a slender capillary stem, the end of which was not 
closed. When it was about to be lowered to test the 
temperature of the rocks at the lowest point to which 
the drill had penetrated, the bulb and the tube were 
first filled with mercury to the top, and brimming 
over. This simple apparatus was attached to a long 
wire, by the aid of which it could be lowered down 
this deep hole. Down it went till at last the ther- 
mometer reached the bottom, which, as we have 
explained, it could not do until more than a mile of 

j 
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wire had been paid out. The instrument was th6n 
left quietly until it presently assuiried the same tem- 
perature as the rocks about it. lliere could be no 
interference by heat from other strata, as the circu- 
lation of water was prevented by the plugging already 
referred to. The temperature to which the thermo- 
meter had been exposed must, therefore, have been 
precisely the temperature corresponding in that par- 
ticular locality to that particular depth below the 
earth*s surface. 

As the thermometer descended, it passed through 
a succession of strata of ever-increasing temperature. 
Consequently the mercury, which, it will be remem- 
bered, had completely filled the instrument when it 
was at the surface, began to expand according as it 
was exposed to greater temperatures. As the mercury 
expanded, it must, of course, flow out of the tube and 
be lost, because the tube had been already full. So 
long as the mercury was gaining in temperature, more 
and more of it escaped from the to;’ of the tube, and 
the flow only ceased when the instrument was resting 
at ’the bottom of the hole, and the mercury became 
as hot as the surrounding rocks. No more 'mercury 
was then expelled, the tube, however, remaining full 
to the brim. After allowing a sufficient time for the 
temperature to settle definitely, the thermometer was 
raised to the surface. As it ascended through the 
long bore the temperature surrounding it steadily 
declined. With the fall in the temperature of the 
mercury the volume of that liquid began to shrink; 
but the mercury already expelled could not be re- 
called. When at last the instrument had safely 
i?eached the surface, after its long journey down #nd 
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up, and when the mercury had regained ihe tempera- 
ture of the air, the lessened quantity that remained 
told the tale of the changes of temperature. 

It is now easy to see how, even in the absence of 
an engraved scale on the instrument, it is possible to 
determine, from the amount of mercury remaining, the 
temperature to which the thermometer has been sub- 
jected at the bottom of the boring. It is only 
necessary to place this thermometer in a basin ol 
cold water, and then gradually increase the tempera- 
ture by adding hot water. As the temperature 
increases the mercury will, of (course, rise, and the 
hotter the water the more nearly will the mercury 
approach the top of the tube. At last, when the 
mercury has just reached the top of the tube, and 
when it is just on the ppint of overflowing, we may 
feel certain that the temperature of the water in the 
basin Las been raised to 4ihc same temperature as that 
to which the instrument was subjected at the bottom 
of the boring. In each case the temperature is just 
sufficient to expand the quantity of mercury remain- 
ing in the instrument so as to make it fill precisely 
both bulb and stem. When this critical condition 
is reached, it only remains to dip a standard ther- 
mometer, furnished with the ordinary graduation, 
into the hot water of the basin. Thus we learn the 
temperature of the basin, thus we learn the temper- 
ature of the mercury in the thermometer, and thus 
we determine the temperature at the bottom of the 
boring over a mile deep. 

I need not specify the details of the arrangements 
which enabled the skilful engineer also to determine 
the temperature at various points of the hole inter- 
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mediate between the top and the bottom. In fact, 
taking every precaution to secure accuracy, he made 
measurements of the temperature at a succession ol 
points about a hundred feet distant throughout the 
whole depth. In eaoh case he was carelul, as I have 
already indicated, to plug the hole above and below the 
thermometer, so as to prevent the circulation of water 
in the vicinity of the instrument. The thermometer, 
therefore, recorded the temperature of the surrounding 
ro(jks without any disturbing element. Fifty-eight 
measurements at equal distances from the surface to 
the greatest depths were thus obtained. 

We have now to discuss the instructive results to 
which we have been conducted by this remarkable 
series of measurements. First let us notic^e that there 
is much loss variation in the subterranean temperatures 
than in the temperatures on the earth^s surface. On 
the surface of the earth we are accustomed to large 
fluctuations of temperature. We have, of course, the 
diurnal fluctuations in temperature from day to night ; 
we have also the great seasonal fluctuations between 
summer and winter. But below a certain depth in the 
ground the temperature becomes much more equable.' 
Whether the temperature on the surface be high or 
whether it be low, tlie temperature of any particular 
point far beneath the surface does not change to any 
appreciable extent. In Arctic regions the surface of 
the earth may undergo violent seasonal changes of 
temperature, while at a few feet below the surface the 
temperature, I'rom one end of the year to the other, 
may remain sensibly unaltered. 

In deep and extensive caverns the temperature is 
sometimes found to remain practically unaffected by ^ 
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the changes in the seasons. The Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky is a notable instance. Tlie uniformity of 
the temperature, as well as the mildness and dryness 
of the air, in those wonderful subterranean vaults is 
such that many years ago a project was formed to 
utilise the cavern as an abode for consumptive patients, 
for whose cure, according to the belief then prevailing, 
an equable temperature was above all things to bo 
desired. Houses were indeed actually built on the 
sandy floors of the caveni, and I believe they wcic 
for some time tenanted by consumptive patients willing 
to try this desperate remedy. The temperature may 
have been uniform and the air may have been dry, 
but the intolerable gloom of such a residence entirely 
neutralised any beneficial effc(;ts that might otherwise 
have accrued. The ruins of the houses still remain 
to testify to the failure of the experiment. 

The heat received from the sun does not pene- 
trate far into the earth’s crust, and consequently the 
diurnal and cvcji the seasonal changes of the tempera- 
ture at the surface produce less and less effect with 
every increase of the depth. All such variations of 
temperature arc confined to within 100 feet of the 
surface. At the depth of about 100 feet a fixed 
temperature of 52*^ Fahrenheit is reached, and this 
is true ail over the earth. It matters not whether 
the surface be hot or cold, whether the latitude 
is tropical and the season is midsummer, whether 
the latitude lie in the Arctic regions and the season 
be the awful winter of iron-bound frost and total 
absence of sun — in all cases we find that about 
100 feet below the surface the temperature is 52^ 
With sufficient accuracy we may say that this 
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depth expresses the liunt of the penetration of 
the earth s crust by sunbeams. The remarkable law 
according to which the temperature changes below 
the depth of 100 feet is wholly irrespective of the 
solar radiation. 

The study of the internal heat of the earth may 
be said to begin below the level of 100 feet, and the 
results that Avere obtained in the great boring are 
extremely accordant. The deeper the hole, the hotter 
the rocks: and Captain Huyssen found that for each 
sixty-six feet in descent the temperature increased 
one degree Fahrenheit. To illustrate the actual obser- 
vations, let us take two particular cases. We have 
said that the hole was one mile and 117 yards i 
deep, liCt us first suppose the thermometer to be 
lowered 117 yards and then raised, after a due 
observance of the precautions required to obtain an 
accurate result. The temperature of the rocks at the 
depth of 117 yards is thus asceitained. In the next 
observation let the thermometer be lowered from the 
surface to the bottom of the hole, that is to say, 
exactly one mile below the position which it occupied 
in the former experiment. The observations indicate 
a temperature 80" Fahrenheit higher in the latter 
case than in the former. We have thus ascertained 
a most important fact. We have shown that the tem- 
perature of the crust of the earth at the depth of one 
mile increases about 80". This is at the rate of one 
degree every sixty-six feet I should just add, as a 
caution, that if we choose to say the temperature 
increases one degree per sixty-six feet of descent, we 
ought' to suppose that we start from a point which 
is not higher than that level of 100 feet above which, 
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as already explained, the temperature of the rocks 
is more or less affected by solar heat. 

We have described these particular observations in 
some detail because they have been conducted under 
conditions far more favourable to accuracy than have 
ever been available in any previous investigations of 
the same kind. But now we shall omit further refer- 
ence to this particular undertaking near Leipzig. It 
is not alone in that particular locality, not alone in 
Germany, not alone in Europe, not alone on the surface 
of any continent, that this statement may be made. 
The statement is one universally true so far as our 
whole earth is concerned. Wherever we bore a hole 
through the earth’s crust, whether that hole be made 
in the desert of Sahara or through the icebound coasts 
of Greenland, we should find the general rule to obtain, 
that there is an increase of temperature of about 80’ for 
a mile of descent. This is true in every continent, it 
is true in every island ; and, though we cannot hero 
go into the evidence fully, there is not the least doubt 
that it is true also under the floor of ocean. If beneath 
the bed of the Atlantic a hole a mile deep were pierced, 
the temperature of the rocks at the bottom of that 
hole would, it is believed, exceed by about 80" the 
temperature of the rocks at the surface where the 
hole had its origin. We learn that at the depth of a 
mile the temperature of the earth must generally be 
SO"* hotter than it is at the level of constant tem- 
perature near the surface. 

It may perhaps help us to realise the significance 
of this statement if we think of the following illustra- 
tion. Let us imagine that the waters of the ocean were 
removed from the earth. The ocean may in places be 
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five or six miles deep, but that is quite an inconsider- 
able quantity when compared with the diameter of 
the earth. The change in the size of the earth by the 
removal of all the water would not be greater, ju'opor- 
tionally, than the change produced in a wet football 
b}^ simply wiping it dry. Let us suppose that an 
outer layer of the earth's surface, a mile in thickness, 
was then to be peeled oft*. If we remember that the 
diameter of the earth is 8,000 miles, we shall see that 
this outer layer, whose removal we have supposed, 
does not bear to the whole extent of the earth a ratio 
even as great as that which the skin of a peach does 
to the fruit inside. But this much is certain, that if 
the earth were so peeled there would be a wonderful 
difference in its nature. For though practically of 
the same size as it is at present, it would be so hot 
that it would be impossible to live upon it. 

Next comes the very interesting question as to 
the temperature that would be found at the bottom of 
a hole deeper still than that we have been consider- 
ing. Our curiosity as to the depths of the earth 
extends much below the point to which Captain 
Huyssen drove down his diamond drill. The trouble 
and the cost of still deeper exploration of the same 
kind seem, however, to be actually prohibitive. To 
bore a hole two miles deep would certainly cost a 
great deal more than twice the sum Avhich sufficed to 
bore a hole one mile deep. At a great depth each 
further foot could only be won with not less difficulty 
and expense than a dozen, or many dozen feet, at 
the surface. Mining enterprise does not at present 
seem to contemplate actual workings at depths much 
over a mile, s.o there does not seem much chance of 
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any very much deeper boring being attempted. We do 
not say that a hole two miles deep would be actually 
impossible; it may well be wished that some million- 
aire could, be induced to try the experiment. We 
should greatly like to be able to lower a theripometer 
down to a depth of two miles through the earth’s 
crust. 

Seeing there is but little chance of our wish foi 
such future experiments being gratified, it is consola- 
tory to find that actual observations of this kind are 
not indispensable to the argument on which we are 
to enter. Our argument can indeed be conducted a 
stage further, even with our present information. The 
indications already obtained in the hole one mile deep 
go a long way towards proving what the temperature 
of a hole still deeper would be. We have already 
remarked that it was part of Captain Huyssen’s 
scheme to obtain careful readings of his thermometer 
at intervals of 100 feet from the surface to the 
bottom of the hole. A study of these readings shows 
that the increase of SO"" in a mile takes place uniformly 
at the rate of one degree for each sixty-six feet of depth. 
As the temperature increases unifonnly from the surface 
down to the lowest point which our thermometers have 
reached, it would be unreasonable to suppose that the 
rate of increase would, be found to suffer some abrupt 
change if it were possible to go a little deeper. As the 
temperature rises 80® in the first mile, and as the 
rate of increase is shown by the observations to be 
quite as large at the bottom of the hole as it is at 
the top, we certainly shall not make any very great 
mistake if we venture to assume that in the second 
mile the temperature would also increase to an extent 
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which will not be far from H0\ Tliis inference 
from the observations leads to the remarkable con- 
clusion that at a depth of two miles the temperature 
of the earth must be, we will not say exactly, but at 
all events not very far from, IGO' higher than at the 
level of constant temperature about 100 feet down. 

As in the former case, we need not confine oiir- 
sdves to any particular locality in drawing this 
conclusion. The arguments apply not only to the 
rocks underneath Leipzig, but to the rocks over 
every part of the globe, whether on continents or 
islands, or even if forming the base of an ocean. 
No one denies that the law of increase in tempera- 
ture with the depth must submit to some variation 
in accordance with local circumstances. In essential 
features it may, however, be conceded that the law is 
the same over all the earth. If we take 52” to be 
the temperature of the level 100 feet down, which 
limits the seasonal variations, and if we add that at 
two miles further down the temperature is somewhere 
about IGO” more, we come to the conclusion that 
at a depth of a little over two miles the temperature 
of the rocks forming the earth's crust is about 212“ 
Fahrenheit. Thus we draw the important inference 
that if, the oceans having been removed, we were then 
to remove from the earth's surface a rind two miles 
thick — a thickness which, it is to be observed, is only 
the two-thousandth part of the earth's radius— -we 
should transform the earth into a globe which, while 
it still retained appreciably the same size, would have 
such a temperature that even the coolest spot were 
as hot as boiling water. This is indeed a remarkable 
result. 
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And now that we have gone so far, it is impossible 
for us to resist making a further attempt to determine 
what the temperature of the earth’s crust must l)e 
if we could send a thermometer still lower. A hole 
one mile deep we have seen; I do not think we can 
hope to see a hole two miles deep, but still it may 
not bo absolutely impracticable ; but a hole of three 
or more miles deep we may safely regard as transcend- 
ing present possibilities in engineering enterprise. Are 
we therefore to bo deprived of all information as to 
the condition of our earth at depths exceeding those 
already considered? Fortunately we can learn some- 
thing. We are assisted by certain laws of heat, and, 
though the evidence on which we believe those laws 
is necessarily limited to the experience of Nature as 
it comes within our observation, yet it is impossible to 
refuse assent to the belief that the same laws will 
regulate the transmission of heat in the crust of the 
earth two miles, three miles, or many miles beneath 
our feet. 

I represent, in the diagram shown in Fig. 2Hi three 
consecutive beds of rock — A, 13, and C — as they lie in 
the earth’s crust, a little more than a mile beneath our 
feet. 1 shall suppose that the bed 13 is the very 
lowest rock whose temperature was determined in the 
great boring. The drill has passed completely through 
K, it has pierced to the middle of 13, but it has not 
entered C. The observations have shown that the 
temperature of the stratum B exceeds that of the 
stratum A, and we further note that this is a 
permanent condition — that is to say, B constantly 
remains hotter than A. From this fact alone we can 
learn something as regards the temperature of the 
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stratum C which Jies in contact with B. Of course 


we are unable to observe the tein[)erature of C directly, 
because by hypothesis the boring tool has not entered 
tliat rock. We can, however, prove, from the laws of 
the conduction of heat, that the temperature of C 
must be greater than that of B: and this appears 

from the following 



consideration. 

It is plain that 
C must be either 
just the same tem- 
perature as B, or it 
must be hotter than 
B, or it must be 
colder than B. If 0 
were the same tem- 
perature as B, then 


the law of conduc 


tion of heat tells us that no heat would flow 
from one of these strata to the other. The laws 
of heat, however, assure us that when two bodies 
at different temperatures are in contact the heat 
will flow from the hotter of these bodies into the colder, 
so long as the inequality of temperature is maintained. 
As B is hotter than A, then heat must necessarily flow 
from B into A, and this flow must tend to equalise the 
temperature in these strata, for B is losing heat while 
none is flowing into it from C. Therefore B and A 
could not continue to preserve indefinitely the different 
temperatures which observation shows them to do. We 
are therefore forced to the conclusion that B and C 
cannot be at the same temperature. 

^ Next let us suppose that the temperature of the 
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stratum B exceeded that or C. Then, as A is colder 
than B, it appears that B would be lying between two 
strata each having a temperature lower than itself. But 
that, of course, cannot be a permanent arrangement, 
for the heat would then escape from Bon both sides. 
The laws of heat, therefore, tell us that B could not 
possibly retain permanently a temperature above both 
A and C. " Observation, however, shows that the tem- 
peratures of A and B are persistently unequal. We 
are therefore obliged to reject the supposition that the 
temperature of C can be less than that of B. 

We have thus demonstrated that the temperature 
of the stratum C cannot be the same as that of B. 
We have also demonstrated that it cannot be colder 
than B. We must therefore believe that C is hotter 
than B. This proves that the stratum immediately 
beneath that stratum to which the observations have 
extended must be hotter than it. Thus, though the 
stratum below the bottom of the hole lies beyond the 
reach of our actual observation, we have, nevertheless, 
been able to learn something with regard to its 
temperature. 

Having established this much, we can continue the 
same argument further ; indeed, it would seem that we 
can continue it indefinitely, so long as there is a 
succession of such strata. Underneath the stratum C 
must lie another stratum D. But we have shown that 
C must be hotter than^B, and precisely the same argu- 
ment that has proved this will prove that I) is hotter 
than C. Underneath D comes the stratum E, and 
again the same argument will apply. Inasmuch as D 
is hotter than C, it follows that E must be hotter than 
D. These three strata, 0, U, and E, are all beyond the 
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reach of the thermometer, we know nothing of their 
temperatures by direct observation; but none the less 
is the argument, which we are following strictly, ap- 
plicable. Thus we obtain the important result that, 
in the crust of the earth the temperature must be' 
always greater, the greater the depth beneath the 
surface. 

We have seen that the rate of increase of tempera- 
ture with the depth is about 80® for the first mile, and 
we deem it probable that the rate of increase may be 
maintained at, about the same for the second mile. 
But we do not suppose that the rate of increase mile 
after mile will remain the same at extremely great 
depths. It may perhaps be presumed that there must, 
be some increase of temperature all the way to the 
earth’s centre ; but the rate of increase per mile may 
change as the centre is approached. The point of im- 
portance for our present argument is, that the tempera- 
ture of the earth must increase with the depth, though 
the rate of increase is quite unknown to us at depths 
greatly beyond those which the thermometer has 
reached. It is easy to see that the conditions pre- 
vailing in the earth’s interior might greatly modify 
any conclusion we should draw from observations near 
the surface. Our argument has been based on the 
laws of heat, as we find them existing in matter on 
the surface of the earth submitted to such ranges of 
different physical conditions as can be dealt with in 
our laboratories ; but at such excessively high tempera- 
tures as may exist in the earth’s interior the properties 
of matter may be widely different from the properties 
of matter as known to us within the temperatures that 
we are able to produce and control. The enormous 
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pressure to which matter in the interior of the earth 
must be subjected should also be mentioned in this 
connection. It is wholly impossible to produce pres- 
sures by any mechanical artifice which even distantly 
approach in intensity ^ to that awful force to . which 
matter is subjected in the earth’s interior. 

It may be instructive to consider a few facts with 
respect to this question of pressure in the earth’s 
interior. A column of water thirty feet high gives, as 
everybody knows, a pressure of fifteen pounds on the 
square inch. It will be quite accurate enough for our 
present purpose to assume that the average density 
of rock is three times that of water ; the pressme of 
ten feet of rock would therefore produce the same 
pressure as thirty feet of water, that is to say, fifteen 
pounds on the square inch. The pressure due to the 
superincumbent weight of a mile of rock would be 
tmore than throe tons on the square inch. At the 
depth of ten miles beneath the earth’s surface the 
pressure, amounting as it does to over thirty tons on 
the square inch, would very nearly equal the pressure 
produced on the inside of a 100-ton gun when the 
charge of cordite has been exploded to drive the 
missile forth. This is indeed about as large a pres- 
sure as can well be dealt with artificially, for wo 
know that the 100-ton gun has to be enormously 
strong if it is to resist this pressure. But ten miles 
of rock is as nothing compared with the thickness of 
rock that produces the pressures in the earthls interior. 
Even if a shell of rocks ten miles thick were removed 
from the surface it would alter the diameter of our 
globe by no more than one four- hundredth part. At 
the depth of about thirty miles from the surface the 
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pressure in the earth’s interior would amount to some 
100 tons on each square inch. With each increase in 
depth the pressure increases enormously, though it 
may not be correct to say that the pressure is pro- 
portional to the depth. A pressure of 1,000 tons on 
the square inch must exist at a depth which is 
still quite small in comparison with the radius of the 
earth. 

We have not, and apparently cannot have, the 
least experimental knowledge of the properties of 
matter at the moment when it is subjected to pres- 
sure amounting to thousands of tons per square 
inch ; still loss can we detetmine the behaviour of 
matter at that pressure of scores of thousands of 
tons, to which much of the interior of the earth is 
at this moment subjected. Professor Dewar, in his 
memorable researches, has revealed to us the remark- 
able changes exhibited in the properties of matter 
when that matter has been cooled to a , temperature 
which lies in the vicinity of absolute zero. We can, 
however, hardly hope that any experiments will give 
us information as to the properties of matter when 
heated to a temperature vastly transcending that 
which could ever be produced in our most powerful 
electric furnaces, and at the same time exposed to 
a pressure hundreds of times, or indeed we may say 
thousands of times, greater than any pressure that 
has ever been produced artificially by the action of 
the most violent explosive with which the discoveries 
of chemistry have made us acquainted. 

We really do not know how far the laws of heat, 
which have been employed in sTiowing that the tem- 
perature must increase as the depth increases, can be 
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considered as valid under the extreme condition to 
which matter is subjected in the deep interior of our 
globe. The laws may be profoundly modified. ‘ It 

suffices, fortunately for our present argument, to say 
that, so far as observations have been possible, the 
temperature does gradually increase with the depth, 
and that this increase must still continue from 
stratum to stratum as greater depths are reached, 
unless it should be found that by the excessive 
exaltation of temperature and the vast intensity of 
K 
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pressure certain properties of matter become so trans- 
formed as to render the laws of heat, as w€> know 
them, inapplicable. 

> In subscvpient chapters vve shall have some further 
points to consider with respect to the interior of the 
earth and its physical characteristics, which are, how- 
ever, not necessary for our present argument. What^ 
we now desire to prove can be deduced from' 
the demonstrated fact that the earth's temperature j 
docs steadily increase from the level of constant;# 
temperature, 100 jeet belovy_the surface, down to\ 
the greatest depth to which thermometers have everi 
been lowered. We may presume that the same law ‘ 
holds at very much greater depths, even if it does 
not hold all the way to the centre. 

To make our argument clear, let us think of three 
different strata of rock. This time, however, we shall 
suppose them to cover the whole earth, and we shall 
consider them to lie within the first mile from the 
surface; they will thus be well within the region ex- 
plored by observation (Fig. 24). We shall also regard 
them as shells of uniform thickness, and it will be con- 
venient to think of them as being so very thin that we 
may consider any one of the shells called A to have 
practically a uniform temperature. The next shell B 
immediately inside A will have a slightly greater tem- 
perature, and be also regarded as uniform, and the 
shell immediately inside that again will have a tem- 
perature greater still. We shall call the innermost of 
the three shells C, and C is hotter than the next outer 
shell B, while B is hotter than A. The laws of heat' 
tell us that as B and A are in contact, and that as 
B is continually hotter than A, then B must be con- 
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tiriuousjly trausinitting heat to A. In fact, B appears 
to be constantly endeavouring to reduce itself to the 
temperature ol A by sharing with A the excess of 
temperature which it possesses. But if we consider 
the relation between the shell B and the hotter shell 
C/, immediately beneath it, we see that precisely the 
same argument will show that B is constantly receiv- 
ing heat from C. We thus see that while B is con- 
tinuously discharging heat from its outside surface, it 
' is as constantly receiving heat which enters through 
its inside surface. Heat enters B from i\ and heat 
passes from B into A, so that B is in fact a channel 
through which heat passes from C into A. 

That which we have shown to take place in these 
three consecutive layers in the earth’s crust must 
also take place in every three consecutive layers. 
Each layer is continually receiving heat from the 
layer below, and is as constantly cornmimicating heat 
to the layer above. No doubt the rocks are very 
, bad conductors of heat, so that the transmission of 
heat Iroin layer to layer is a very slow process. Jhit 
even if this flow of heat bo slow, it is incessant, so| 
that in the course of ages large quantities of heat are! 
gradually transmitted from the earth’s interior, and; 
ultimately reach the level of constant temperature. 
There is nothing, however, to impede their outward ' 
progress, so at last the heat reaches the earth’s 
surface. 

When the surface has been reached, then another 
law of heat declares what must happen next. It is, 
of course, by conduction that the heat passes from 
layer to layer in its outward progress, until it ulti- 
mately gains the surface. At the surface the heat is 
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then absolutely removed from the solid earth either 
by the convection through the air or by direct radia- 
tion into space. 

I may here interrupt the argument for a monient 
to make quite clear a point which might perhaps 
otherwise offer some difficulty to the reader. When 
this outward flow of heat reaches the superficial 
layers it becomes, of course, mixed up with the 
heat which has been absorbed by the soil from 
the direct radiation of the sun, and this varies, oi 
course, with the hour of the day and with the season 
of the year. The heat which steadily leaks from the 
interior has an eflect on the ro(;ks near the surface, 
which is only infinitesimal in comparison with the 
heat which they receive from periodic causes. Wo 
may, however, say that whatever would bo the tem- 
perature of the rock, so far as the periodic causes arc 
concerned, the actual temperature is always to some 
minute extent increased by reason of the heat from 
the earth’s interior. The argument is, perhaps, still 
clearer if, instead of attending to the earth’s sur- 
face, we think only of that shell, some 100 feet 
down, which marks the limit of the depth to which 
the seasonal and diurnal variations of heat extend. 
The argument shows how the internal heat of the 
earth, passing from shell to shell in the interior, 
reaches this layer of constant tempel^ture, , and pass- 
ing through it, enters into those superfleial strata of 
the earth which are exposed to the seasonal varia- 
tions. With what befalls that heat ultimately we 
need not now concern ourselves; it suffices for our 
argument to show that there is a current of heat out- 
ward across this level. It is a current which is never 
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reversed, and consequently must produce a never- 
ceasing drainage from the heat with which it would 
seem that the interior of the earth is so copiously 
provided. 

Calculations have been made to ascertain how 
much heat passes aiimially from the earth's interior, 
across this surface of constant temperature, out into 
the superficial regions from which in due course it 
becomes lost by radiation. A convenient way of measur- 
ing a quantity of heat is by the amount of ice it 
will melt, for of course a definite quantity of heat is 
required to melt a definite quantity of i(je. It has 
been estimated by Professor J. D. Everett, F.R.S., that 
the amount of internal heat escaping from our cartlil 
each year w<nild be sufficient to melt a shell of i<*.ci 
one-fifth of an inch thick over the whole surface of) 
the globe. We cannot indeed pretend that any do-' 
termination of the actual loss of heat which our earth 
experiences could be very precise. Sufficient obser 
vations have not yet been obtained, for the operation 
is so slow that an immense period would have to 
elapse before the total quantity of heat lost would 
be sufficient to produce effects large enough to be 
measured accurately. But now let us hasten to add 
that, for the argument as to the nebular theory with 
which we are at present concerned, it is not really 
material to know the precise rate at which heat is 
lost. It is absolutely certain that a perennial leakage 
of heat from the interior of the earth does take place. 
This fact, and not the amount of that leakage, is the 
essential point. 

And this loss, which is at present going on, has 
been going on continually. Heat from the earth has 
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been lost this year and last year; it has been lost 
for hundreds of years and for thousands of years. 
Not alone during the periods of human history has 
,the garth’s heat been declining. Even, throughout 
those periods, those overwhelming periods which 
geology has revealed to us, has this earth of ours 
been slowly parting with its heat. 

Let us pursue this reflection to its legitimate con- 
sequence. Whatever may ultimately become of that 
heat, it is certain that once radiated into space it is 
lost for ever so far as this globe is concerned. You 
must not imagine that the warm beams of the sun 
possess any power of replenishment by which they 
can restore to the earth the heat which it has 
been squandering for unlimited ages; we have already 
explained that the effect of the heat radiated to us 
from the sun is purely superficial. Even amid the 
glories of the tropics, even in the burning heat of 
the desert, the vertical sun produces no appreciable 
effects at depths greater than this critical limit, 
which is about 100 feet below the surface. The ^ 
rigours of an Arctic winter have as little effect in 
reducing the temperature of the rocks at that depth 
as the torrid heat at the Equator has in raising it. 
The effect in each case is nothing. 

The argument which we are here employing to 
deduce the nebulous origin of our earth from the 
increase of temperature with increase in depth in the 
earth's crust must be cleared from an objection. It 
is necessary to explain the matter fully, because it 
touches on a doctrine ol* ver}* great interest and im- 
portance. 

That a rotating body should possess a quantity 
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of energy in virtue of its rotation will be familiar to 
anyone who has ever turned a grindstone or Avatched 
the fly-wheel of an engine. A certain amount of 
work has to be expended to set the heavy wheel 
into rotation, and when the niachinc is called upon 
to do work it will yield up energy and its motion 
will undergo a corresponding abatement. The heavy 
fly-wheel of the machine in a rolling mill contains, in 
virtue of its motion, enough energy to overcome the 
tremendous resistance of the materials submitted to 
it. Once upon a time the earth revolved upon its! 
axis in six hours, instead of in the twenty-four hoursl 
which it now requires. At that time the energy of!^ 
the rotation must have been sixteenfold what it is at 
present. This consideration shows that ti(ieen-six-y 
teenths of the energy that the earth originally ])os-', 
sessed in its rotation has disappeared, and we want) 
to know what has become of it. 

We are here entering upon a matter of some dif- 
liculty. It is connected with that remarkable chapter 
in astronoiu}^ which describes the evolution of the ' 
earth-moon s^:steni. The moon was originally a part^ 
oT the earth, for in very early times, when the earth 
was still in a plastic state, a separation would seem 
to have taken place, by which a small piece broke 
off* to form the moon, which has been gradually 
revolving in an enlarging orbit until it has attained 
the position it now occupies. A considerable portion 
of the energy of the earth’s rotation has been applied 
to the purpose of driving the moon out to its present 
path, but there is a large remainrler which cannot be 
so accounted for. It is well known that the evolution 
of the moon has been a remarkable consequence of 
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tidal action. Tliere are tides which sway to and 
fro in the waters on the earth’s surface; there are 
tides in any molten or viscous matter that the earth 
may contain, and there are even certain small tidal 
(iisj)lacements in the solid material of our globe. 
Tides of any kind will generate friction, and friction f 
produces heat, and the energy of the earth’s rotation,, 
which we have not been able to account for other- 
wise, has been thus transformed into heat. Through- 
out the whole interior of the earth heat has been 
produced by the tidal displacement of its parts. The 
question therefore arises as to whether the internal 
heat of the earth may not receive an adequate ex- 
planation from this tidal action, which is certainly 
sufficient as to quantity. It is easy to calculate what 
the total quantity of this tidal heat may have been. 
We know the energy which the earth had when it 
rotated in six hours, and we know that it now retains 
no more than a sixteenth of that amount. We 
know also precisely how much was absorbed in 
the removal of the moon, and the balance can be 
evaluated in heat. It can be shown, and the fact 
is a very striking one, that the quantity of heat 
thus arising would be sufficient to account many 
times over for the internal heat of the earth. It 
might therefore be urged plausibly that the internal 
heat which we actually find has had its origin in 
this way. And if this were the case the argument 
which we are using in favour of the nebular origin 
of the earth, would be, of course, invalidated. 

We may state the issue in a slightly different manner, 
as follows. Heat there is undoubtedly in the earth; 
that heat might have come from the primaeval nebula 
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as we have supposed, and' as in actual fact it did 
come. But apparently it might have come from the 
tidal friction. Why then arc we entitled to reject the 
latter view, and say that the tidal friction will not 
explain the internal heat, and why are we compelled 
to fall back on the only other explanation ? 

liord Kelvin suggested a test for deciding to which 
of these two sources the earth's internal heat was to 
be attributed. Professor G. H Darwin applied the 
test and decided the issue. We have dwelt upon the 
rate at which the heat increases with the descent, 
this rate being alK)ut one degree every sixty-six feet. 
Now the distribution of the heat, if it had come from 
the tidal action, would be quite different from the dis- 
tribution which would result from the gradual efflux 
of heat from the centre in the process of cooling. 
And, speaking quite generally, we may surmise that 
the heat produced by tidal friction would be distri- 
buted rather more towards the exterior of the* earth 
than at its centre. We might therefore reasonably 
expect that if the internal heat of the earth arose 
from tidal friction it would be more uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the globe, and there would not 
be so great a contrast between the high temperature 
of the intei*ior and the lesser temperatures near the 
surface as there is when the heat distribution is merely 
the result of cooling. It has been proved that if 
the internal heat had its origin from the tidal friction, 
the rate of increase with the depth would be totally 
different from what it, is actually found to be. It would 
be necessary to go down 2,000 feet to obtain an in- 
crease of one degree, instead of only sixty-six feet, as 
is actually the case. 
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.Hence we conclude that the increasing heat met 
with in descending through the earth's crust is not 
to be explained by tidal friction; it has its origin in 
the other alternative, namely, from the cooling of the 
priiiijeval nebula. The heat which was undoubtedly 
produced by the tidal friction has gradually become 
blended Avith the heat from the other, and, as we 
must now say, the principal source. The facts with 
regard to the rate of increase with depth thus show 
that, whatever the tides may have done in producing 
internal heat, there has been another and a still more 
potent cause in operation. The important conclusion 
for our present purpose is that our argument may 
justly proceed Avithout taking account of the effect 
of tidal friction. 

We are led by these considerations to a knoAvledge 
of a great transformation in the nature of our globe 
Avhich must haA^e occurred in the course of ages. We 
have seen that this earth is gradually losing heat from 
its interior, and we have seen that this loss of heat 
is incessant. From the fountains of heat, still so 
copious, in the interior the supplV is gradually dis- 
sipating. Now heat is only a forrn of energy, andl 
energy, like matter, cannot itself be ^created out of' 
nothing. There can be no creation of heat in our- 
earth Avithout a corresponding expenditure of energy. 
If, therefore, the earth is radiating heat, then, as there 
is no known or, indeed, conceivable source of energy 
. by Avhich an cquiA^alent can be restored, it follows that 
the earth must have less internal heat uoav than it 
;had at any earlier period. No doubt the process of 
cooling is excessively slow. The earth has less internal 
heat at present than it had a hundred years ago, but 
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I do not suppose that even in a thousand years* or 
perhaps in ten thousand years, there would be any 
appreciable decline in the quantity of heat, so far as 
any obvious manifestations of that heat are concerned. 
It is, however, certain that the earth must have been 
hotter, even though there are not any observations 
to which we can appeal to verity the statement ; and 
as our retrospect extends further and still further 
through the ages we see that the globe must have 
been ever hotter and ever still hotter. W hatever be 
the heat contained in our earth now, it must have 
contained vastly more heat ten million years ago ; how 
otherwise could the daily leakage of heat for all those 
ten million years have been supplied ? It follows that 
there must have been much more heat somewhere in 
our earth ten million years ago than there is at present, 
and the further our retrospect extends the hotter do 
we find the earth to have been. There was a time 
when the temperature of the earth’s surface must have 
been warmed not alone by such sunbeams as fell upon 
it, but by the passage of the heat from the interior. 

No matter how early be the period which we 
consider, we lind the same cause'' to be in operation. 
There was a time when, owing to the internal heat, 
the surface of the earth must have been as hot as 
boiling water. The loss of heat by radiation must 
then have taken place much more coi)iously than it 
does at present. The argument we are pursuing must 
therefore have applied with even greater force in those 
early days. There was a time when the materials at 
the surface of the earth must have been intensely 
heated, when they must have even been red hot. 
There was a time when the earth’s surface must have 
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had a temperature like that of the lava as it issues 
from a volcano. There must have been a time when 
the surface of the earth was not even solid, when 
indeed it was a viscid liquid, and earlier still the liquid 
must have been more and more incandescent. From 
that brilliant surface heat was vehemently radiated. 
Each day the globe was hotter than on the succeeding 
day. There is no break in. the argument. We have 
to think of this glowing globe passing through those 
phases through which we know that all matter will 
pass if only we apply to it sufficient heat. The globe 
assumed the liquid state from that state which is 
demanded by a temperature still higher, the state in 
which the matter is actually in the form of vapour. 
Even the most refractory substances will take the 
form of vapour at a very high temperature. 

Thus we are conducted to a remarkable conception 
of the condition in which the juaterials now forming 
our solid earth must have been in the exceedingly 
remote past. What is now our earth must once have 
been a great quantity of heated vapour. Tt need 
hardly be said that in that form the volume of the 
earth was much larger than the volume which the 
earth has at present, while no doubt the mass of the 
earth then was even less than the mass of the earth 
now, by reason of the meteoric matter which has 
i been drawn in by our globe. 

But even when our earthmras in this inflated 
state of vapour our argument can be still maintained. 
Thus we sec that the earth, or rather the cloud of 
vapour which was ultimately to form the earth, is ever 
growing larger and larger in our retrospect, ever be- 
coming more and more rarefied ; and it may well have 
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been that there was a time when the materials of this 
earth oecripied a volume thousands of times greater 
than they do at present. 

In a previous chapter wo have seen how the sun 
was at one time in the nebulous state, and now we 
have been led to a similar conclusion with regard to 
the earth. At that time, of course, the sun was greatly 
in excess of its present dimensioiis, and the earth was 
also greatly swollen. The nebula which formed our 
sun, and the nebula which formed our earth, were both 
so vast as to bo confluent; they were indeed both part 
of the same vast nebula. 

Such has been the Earth’s Beginning so far as 
modern science can make it clear to us. We have 
at least indicated the course which events must have 
taken according to the laws of nature as we under- 
stand them. Many of the details of the great evolution 
are no doubt unknown at present, and perhaps must 
ever remain so. That the events which wo have 
endeavoured to describe do substantially represent the 
actual evolution of our system is the famous Nebular 
Theory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

Interior of the Earth — Illustration from Norway — Solids and Liquids — 
Rigidity of the Interior of the Earth — Earthquakes, how caused — 
Their Testimony as to the Rigidity of the Earth — Delicate Instru- 
ment for Measuring Earthquake Tremois — The Seismometer- 
Professor Milne’s Work in the Mo of Wight — Different Earth- 
quake Groups — Piecursors and Echoes — Vibrations transmitted 
through the Earth’s Centre— Earthquakes in England — Other 
Evidence of the Earth’s Rigidity — Krakatoa, August 27th, 1883 — 
The Sounds from Ktakatoa— The Diverging Waves— The Krakatoa 
Dust — The Hurricane Overhead — Strange Signs in the Heavens — 
The Blood-red Skies. 

In this chapter we shall learn what we can as to the 
physical condition of the interior of our earth so far 
as it may bo reasonably inferred from the facts of 
observation. Wo have already explained in the last 
chapter that a very high temperature must be found 
at the depth of even a small fraction of the earth’s 
radius, and we have pointed out that the excessively 
high pressure characteristic of the earths interior 
must be borne in mind in any consideration as to the 
condition of the matter there found. 

Let us take, for instance, that primary question in 
terrestrial physics, as to whether the interior of the 
earth is liquid or solid. If we were to judge merely 
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from the temperatures reasonably believed to exist at 
a depth of some twenty miles, and if we might over- 
look the question of pressure, we should certainly say 
that the earth’s interior must be in a fluid state. It 
seems at least certain that the temperatures to be 
found at depths of two score miles, and stiJl more at 
greater depths, must be so high that the most refrac- 
tory solids, whether metals or minerals, would at once 
yield if we could subject them to such temperatures 
in our laboratories. At such temperatures every metal 
would become fluid, even if it were not transformed^ 
into a cloud of vapour. But none of our laboratory 
experiments can tell us whether, under the pressure 
of thousands of tons on the square inch, the applica- 
tion of any heat whatever would be adequate to trans- 
form solids into liquids. It may indeed be reasonably 
doubted wliethor the terms solids and liquids are appli- 
cable, in the sense in which we understand them, to 
the materials forming the interior of the earth. 

It was my good fortune some years ago to enjoy 
a most interesting trip to Norway, in company with 
a distinguished geologist. Under his guidance I there 
saw evidence which demonstrates conclusively that, 
when subjected to great pressure, solids, as we should 
call them, behave in a manner which, if not that of 
actual liquids, resembles at all events in some of its 
characteristics the behaviour of liquids. These rocks 
in some places arc conglomerates, of which the lead- 
ing constituents are water-worn pebbles of granite. 
These pebbles are of various sizes, from marbles to 
paving-stones. In some parts of the country these 
granite pebbles remain in the form which they 
acquired on the beach on which they were rolled by 
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the priinseval ocean ; in other parts of the same 
interesting region the form of the pebbles has been 
greatly changed from what it was originally. For in 
the course of geological pcriod>s, and after the pebbles 
had become consolidated into the conglomerate, the 
rock so formed had been in some cases submitted to 
enormous pressure. This may have been lateral pres- 
sure, snch as is found to have occurred in many other 
places, where it has produced the well-known geo- 
logical phenomenon of strata vcrumpled into folds. In 
the present case, however, it seemed more probable 
that it was the actual weight, of the superincumbent 
rocks, which once lay over these beds of conglomerate, 
which produced the sur[)rising transformation. It 
seems to be not at all improbable that at one time 
these beds of conglomerate must have been covered 
with strata of which the thickness is so great that it 
may actually be estimated by miles. There has, how- 
ever, been immense denudation of the superficial rocks 
in this part, at all events, of Norway, so that in the 
course of ages These strata, overlying the conglomerate 
tor ages, have been so far worn away, and indeed 
removed, by the action of ice and the action of water 
that the conglomerate is now exposed to view. It 
offers for our examination striking indications of the 
enormous pressure to which it was subjected during 
the incalculable ages of geological time. 

The effect of this long continuance of great pressure 
upon the pebbles of the conglomerate in certain parts 
of the country has been most astonishing. The 
granite in the pebbles still retains its characteristic 
crystalline structure; it has obviously not ui^ergone 
anything that could be described as fusion ; yet under 
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the influence of the two factors of that pressure, namely 
its intensity and its long continuance, the' granite 
pebbles have yielded. In some cases they are slightly 
elongated, in others they are much elongated, while in 
yet others they are even rolled out flat. At different 
places along the valley the various phases of the trjtns- 
forrnation can be studied. We can find places where 
the pebbles seem little altered, and then we can trace 
each stage until the solid granite pebbles have, by the 
application of excessive pressure, been compressed into 
thin sheets whose character it would not have been 
easy to divine if it had not been possible to trace out 
their history. These sheets lie close and parallel, so 
that the material thus produced acquires some of the 
characteristics of slate. It splits easily along the 
flattened sheets, and this rolled-out conglomerate is 
indeed actually used as a substitute for slate, and in 
some places there are houses roofed with the con- 
glomerate which has been treated in this extraordinary 
fashion. 

This fact will illustrate a principle, already well 
known in the arts, that many, if not all, solids may 
be made to flow like liquids if only adequate pressure 
be applied. The making of lead tubes is a well- 
known practical illustration of the same principle, for 
these tubes are simply formed by forcing solid lead by 
the hydraulic press through a mould which imparts 
the desired form. 

If then a solid can be made to behave like a 
liquid, even with such pressures as are within our 
control, how are wo to suppose that the solids would 
behave with such pressures as those to which they are 
subjected in the interior of the earth ? The fact is 

T, 
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that the terms solid and liquid, at least as we under- 
stand them, appear to have no physical meaning with 
regard to bodies subjected to these stupendous pres- 
sures, and this must be carefully borne in mind when 
we are discussing the nature of the interior of the 
earth. 

It must, however, be admitted that the interior oh 
the earth in its actual physical state seems to possess 
at least one of the most important characteristics of a 
solid, for it seems to be intensely rigid. We mean by 
this, that the material of the earth, ' or rather each 
particle of that material, is very little inclined to move 
from its position^ with reference to the adjacent particles 
by the application of force. Possibly a liquid, such as 
water, might not behave very diftercntly in this respect 
from a solid such as ciist iron, if each of them were 
exposed to a pressure of scores of thousands, of tons 
per square inch, as arc the materials which form the 
great bulk of the earth. But, without speculating on 
these points, we are able to demonstrate that the earth, 
as a whole, does exhibit extreme rigidity. This is one 
of the most remarkable discoveries which has ever been 
made with regard to the physics of our earth. The 
discovery that the earth is so rigid is mainly due to 
Lord Kelvin. 

We shall now mention the line of evidence which 
appears to prove, in the simplest and most direct 
manner, the excessive rigidity of our earth. It is derived 
from the study of earthquake phenomena, and we must 
endeavour to set it forth with the completeness its 
importance deserves. 

As to the immediate cause of earthquakes, there is 
no doubt considerable diflFerence of opinion. But I think 
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it will not be doubted that an earthquake is one of 
the consequenqes, though perhaps a remote one, of the 
gradual loss of internal heat from the earth. As this 
terrestrial heat is gradually declining, it follows from 
the law that we have already so often had occasion to 
use that the bulk of the earth must be shrinking. 
No doubt the diminution in the earth’s diameter, due 
to the loss of heat, must be excessively small, even in 
a long period of time. The cause, however, is con- 
tinually in operation, and accordingly the crust of the 
earth has, from time to time, to be accommodated to 
the fact that the whole globe is lessening. The cir- 
cumference of our earth at the Equator must be 
gradually declining; a certain length in that circum- 
ference is lost each year. We may admit that loss 
to be a quantity far too small to be measured by any 
observations as yet obtainable, but, nevertheless, it is 
productive of phenomena so important that it cannot 
bo overlooked. 

It follows from these considerations that the rocks 
which form the earth’s crust over the surface of the 
continents and the islands, or beneath the beds of 
ocean, must have a lessening acreage year by year. 
Those rocks must therefore submit to compression, 
either continuously or from time to time, and the 
necessary yielding of the rocks will in general take 
place in those regions where the materials of the 
earth’s crust happen to have comparatively small 
powers of resistance. The acts of compression will 
often, and perhaps generally, not proceed with uni- 
formity, but rather with small successive shifts, and 
even though the displacements of the rocks in these 
shifts be actually very small, yet the pressures to 
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which the rocks are subjected are so vast that a very 
small shift may correspond to a very great terrestrial 
disturbance. 

Suppose, for instance, that there is a slight shift 
in the rocks on each side of a crack, or fault, at a 
depth of ten miles. It must be remembered that the 
pressure ten miles down would be about thirty-five 
tons on the square inch. Even a slight displacement 
of one extensive surface over another, the sides being 
pressed together with a force of thirty-five tons on the 
square inch, would be an operation necessarily accom- 
panied by violence greatly exceeding that which we 
might expect from so small a displacement if the forces 
concerned had be^n oiiL]y of more ordinary magnitude. 
On account of this great multiplication of the intensity 
of the phenomenon, merely a small rearrangement of 
the rocks in the crust of the earth, in pursuance of 
the necessary work of accommodating its volume to 
the perpetual shrinkage, might produce an excessively 
violent shock extending far and wide. The effect of 
such a shock would be propagated in the form of 
waves through the globe, just as a violent blow given 
at one end of* a bar of iron by a hammer is propagated 
through the bar in the form of waves. When the 
effect of this internal adjustment reaches the earth’s 
surface, it will sometimes be great enough to be per- 
ceptible in the shaking it gives that surface. The 
shaking may be so violent that buildings may not be 
able to withstand it. Such is the phenomenon of an 
earthquake. 

Earthquakes have been made to yield testimony of 
the most striking character with regard to the rigidity 
of the earth. The researches we are now to describe 
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arc mainly due to Professor Milne, who, having enjoyed 
the advantage of studying earthquakes in their natural 
home in Japan, where are to be found some of the 
most earthquake-shaken regions of this earth, has now 
transferred his observations of these phenomena to the 
more peaceful regions of the Isle of Wight. But though 
the Isle of Wight is perhaps one of the last places in 
the world to which anyone who desired to experience 
violent earthquake shocks would be likely to go, yet by 
the help of a beautiful apparatus J^rofessor Milne is 
actually able to witness important earthquakes that 
are happening all over the world. He has a demon- 
stration of these earthquakes in the indications' of an 
extremely sensitive instrument which he has erected in 
his home at Shide. 

When our earth is shaken by one of those occasional 
adjustments of the crust which I have described, the 
wave that spreads like a pulsation from the centre of 
agitation extends all over our globe and, indeed I may 
say, is transmitted right through it. At the surface 
lying irniriediately over the centre of disturbance there 
will be a violent shock. In the surrounding country, 
and often over great distances, the earthquake may 
also be powerful enough to produce destructive effects. 
The convulsion may also be manifested over a far 
larger area of country in a way which makes the 
shock to be felt, though the damage wrought may 
not be appreciable. But beyond a limited distance 
from the centre of the agitation the earthquake will 
produce no destructive effects upon buildings, and will 
not even cause vibrations, that would be appreciable 
to ordinary, observation. 

This earth of ours may transmit from an earth- 
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(fuake pulses of a very distinct and definite character, 
which are too weak to be perceived by our unaided 
senses ; but, just as the niicroscope will render objects 
visible which are too ininute to be perceived Avithoiit 
this. aid to the ordinary vision, so these faint earth-pulses 
may be rendered perceptible by the delicate indica- 
tions of an instrument which perceives and records 
tremors that would pass unnoticed by our ordinary 
observations. The ingenious instrument for studying 
earthquakes is called a seismometer. It marks on a 
revolving drum of paper the particulars of those 
infinitesimal tremors by which the earth is almost 
daily agitated in one place or another. 

Let us suppose, for example, that an earthquake 
occurs in Japan, in which much agitated country it 
is, I believe, estimated that no fewer than one thou- 
sand earthquakes of varying degrees of intensity occur 
annually in one district or another. Let us suppose 
that this earthquake behaves as serious earthquakes 
usually do; that it knocks down buildings and monu- 
ments, causes landslips, raises great waves in the sea 
and hurls them as inundations on the land. We may 
also suppose that it causes the sad loss of many lives 
and the destruction of a vast quantity of property, and 
that its energies in the acutely violent form extend 
over, let us say, an area of a hundred square miles- 
Beyond that area of greatest destruction such an earth- 
quake would be lelt over a great extent of country as 
a shaking more or less vehement, and characteristic 
rumbling sounds would be heard. But the intensity 
declines with the distance, and we may feel confident 
that not even the laintest indications of the earth- 
quake would be perceptible by the unaided senses at 
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a thousand miles from jts origin. A thousand miles 
is, however, less than a fifth of the distance between 
Tokio and Shide, in the Isle of Wight, measured in 
a great circle round the earth’s surface. The acutest 
sense could not perceive the slightest indication of 
the convulsion in Japan at even half the distance between 
these two places. But the earth transmits so faith- 
fully the undulations committed to its care that, 
though the intensity may have declined so as to be 
no longer perceptible to sense, it is still possible that 
they may be shown, and shown distinctly, on the seis- 
mometer in Professor Milne’s laboratory, even after a 
journey of five thousand miles. This instruinent not 
only announces that an earthquake has been in pro- 
gress some little time previously, but the recording 
pencil reproduces with marvellous fidelity some actual 
details of the vibration. The movements of the line 
up and down on the revolving drum of paper show 
how the convulsions succeed each other, and their 
varying intensity. Thus Professor Milne is enabled 
to set down some features of the earthquake long 
before the post brings an account of the convulsion 
from the unhappy locality. 

Professor Milne’s account of work in studying earth- 
quakes has the charm of a romance, even while it 
faithfully sets out the facts of Nature. I have sup- 
posed the earthquake to take place in Japan; but 
we must observe that the seisrtaoineter at Shide will 
also take account of considerable earthquakes in 
whatever part of the world the disturbance may 
arise. There are, for example, localities in the West 
Indies in which earthquakes are by no means infre- 
quent, though they may not be phenomena of almost 
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daily occurrence, as they are in, Japan. Every con- 
siderable earthquake, no matter where its centre 
may lie, produces in our whole globe a vibr/itiou 
or a tingle which is sufficient to ’ be manifested 
by the delicate indications of the seismometer at 
Shide. Thus this instrument, which in the morning 
may record an earthquake from Jjipan, will in the 
alternoon of the same day delineate with equal fidelity 
an earthquake from the opposite hemisphere in the 
neighbourhood of the C'aribbean Sea. 

In each locality in which earthquakes are chronic 
it would seem as if there must be some particularly 
-weak spot in the earth some miles below the surface. 
A shrinkage of the earth, in the course of the in- 
cessant adjustment between the interior and the 
exterior, will take place by occasional little jumps at 
this particular centre. The lact that there is this 
weak spot at which small adjustments are possible 
may provide, as it were, a safety-valve for other 
places in the same part of the world. Instead of a 
general shrinking, the materials would be sufficiently 
elastic and flexible to allow the shrinking for a very 
large area to be done at this particular locality. In 
this way we may explain the fact that immense tracts 
on the earth are practically Iree from earthquakes of 
a serious character, while in the less fortunate regions 
the earthquakes arc more or less perennial. 

The characteristics of an earthquake record, a seis- 
mogram, it we give it the correct designation, depend 
on the distance of the origin from the locality where the 
record is made. The length of the journey, as might 
be expected, tolls on the character of the inscription 
which the earthquake waves make by the instrument. 
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If, for instance, the first intimation of a large earthquake 
received at Shide precedes the second by about thirty- 
five minutes, it may be concluded that the earthquake 
has come from Japan. 

In like manner the shocks, with their origin in the 
West Indies, will proceed from their particular earth- 
quake centre, and consequent!}^ all the earthquakes 
from this source will possess a characteristic resem- 
blance. The Japan group of earthquakes will have, 
so to speak, a family resemblance ; and the Trinidad 
group of earthquakes, though quite different from the 
Japan group, will also possess a family resemblance. 
These features are faithfully transmitted by undula- 
tions through the earth and round the earth; thus 
in due course they roach the Isle of Wight, and they 
are reproduced by the pencil of the seismometer. The 
different earthquakes of a family may differ in size, 
in intensity, and undulation, but they will have the 
features appropriate to the particular group from 
which they come. From long experience Professor 
Milne has become so familiar with the lineaments of 
these earthquake families, that in his study at Shide, 
as he looks at the indications of his instrument, he 
is able to say, for example, Here is an earthquake, 
and it is a little earthquake from Japan;'’ then a 
little later, when a new earthquake begins, he will 
say, “And here is a big earthquake from Trinidad.” 

Professor Milne's apparatus has brought us remark- 
able information with regard to the interior of the 
earth. The story which v^e have to tell is really one 
of the most astonishing in physical science. Let us 
suppose that an earthquake originates in Japan. We 
shall assume that the earthquake is a vigorous one. 
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capable of producing hold and definite indicathms 
on the seismometer even in the Isle of Wight. It is to 
be noted that this instrument is not content merely 
with a single version of the story of that earthquake ; 
it will indeed repeat that story twice. First of 
all, about a quarter of an hour after a shock has 
taken place in Japan, the pencil of the seismometer 
commences Vo record. But this record, though quite 
distinct, is not so boldly indicated as the subsequent 
records of the same event which will presently be 
received. It is to be regarded as a precursor. After 
the first record is completed there is a pause of per- 
haps three-quarters of an hour, .and then the pencil 
of the seismometer commences again. It commences 
to give an earthquake record, but it is obviously only 
a second version of the same earthquake. For the 
ups and downs traced by the pencil are just the same 
relatively as before. The picture given of the earth- 
quake is, however, on a much larger scale than the 
one that is first sent. The extent of the shaking of 
the instrument in this second record is greater than 
in the first, and all the details are more boldly 
drawn. 

After the second diagram has been received, ' there 
is yet another pause, which may be perhaps for half 
an hour. Then, by the same pencil, a third and last 
version is conveyed to the seismometer. This diagram 
is not quite so strong as the last, though stronger 
than the first ; in it again, however, the faithful 
pencil tells, with many a detail, what happened in 
this earthquake at Japan. 

We have first to explain how it occurs that there 
arjp three versions of the event, for it need hardly 
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be said that the same earthquake did not take 
place three different times over. The point is indeed 
a beautiful one. The explanation is so astonishing 
that we should hardly credit it were it not established 
upon evidence that does not admit of a momejit’s 
question. 

In the adjoining diagram we represent the position 
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Fig. 2 o. — E authuuake Uoites from Japan to the Isle of Wi( 5 ht. 

of Japan at one side of the earth, and the Isle of 
Wight at the other. When the earthquake takes place 
at Japan it originates, as we have said, a series of 
vibrations through our globe. We must here dis- 
tinguish between the rocks — I might almost say the 
comparatively pliant rocks — which form the earth’s 
crust, and those which form the intensely rigid core 
of the interior of our globe. The vibrations which 
carry the tidings of the earthquake spread through 
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the rocks on the surface, front the centre of the 
disturbance, in gradually enlarging circles. Wo may 
liken the spread of these vibrations to the ripples in 
a pool of water which diverge from the spot where 
a raindrop has fallen, or to the remarkable air- 
waves^ from Krakatoa, to which we shall presently 
refer. The vibrations transmitted by the rocks on 
the surface, or on the floor of the ocean, will carry 
the message all over the earth. As these rocks are 
flexible, at all events by comparison with the earth’s 
interior, the vibrations will be correspondingly large, 
and will travel with vigour over land and under 
sea In due time they reach the Isle of Wight, 
where they set the pencil of the seismometer at 
work. But there are different ways round the earth 
from Japan to the Isle of Wight. There is the most 
direct route across Asia and Europe ; there is also 
the route across the Pacific, America, and the 
Atlantic. The vibrations will travel by both routes, 
and the former is the shorter of the two. The vibra- 
tions which take the first route through the crust 
of the earth’s surface are travelling by the shorter 
distance ; they consecpiently reach Shide first, and 

render their version of what has happened. But 

the vibrations which, starting from the centre of the 
disturbance, move through the earth’s crust in an 
opposite direction will also in their due course of 
expansion reach the Isle of Wight. They wdll have 
had a longer journey, and will consequently be 

somewhat enfeebled, though they will still retain the 
characteristics marking the particular earthquake centre 
from which they arose. 

We thus account for both the second and the 
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third of the different versions ot the earthquake which 
are received at Shide. And now for the first of the 
three versions. This is the one which is of special 
interest to us at present. The original subterranean 
impulse was, as we have seen, propagated through the 
rocks fonriing the earth’s crust. Part of it, however, 
entered into the core forming tlie earth’s interior. 
The earthquake had the power not only of shaking 
the earth’s crust all over, but it produced the astonish- 
ing effect of setting th(i whole interior of our globe into 
a tremble. There was not a single particle of our 
earth, from centre to surface, which was not made to 
vibrate, in some degree, in conseciuence of the earth- 
quake. Certain of these vibrations, spreading from 
the centre of disturbance, took a direct course to 
the Isle of Wight, right through the globe. They 
consequently had a shorter journey in travelling from 
Tokio to Shide than those which went round the 
earth’s crust. The former tnavelled near the chord, 
while the latter travelled on the arc. Even for this 
reason alone the internal vibrations might be ex- 
pected to acicomplish their journey more rapidly 
than the superficial movements. With the same 
velocity they Avould take a shorter time for the 
journey. There is, however, another reason for the 
lesser time taken by the internal vibrations. Not 
only is the journey shorter, but the speed with which 
these vibrations travel through the solid earth is 
much greater than the speed with which superficial 
vibrations travel through the crust. It has bden 
shown t\iat the average velocity of these vibrations 
when travelling through the centre of the earth is 
rather more than ton miles a second. The velocity 
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varies with the square root of the depth, and near the 
surface it is not two miles a second. 

There are two points to be specially noticed. The 
vibrations, which, passing through the earth’s interior 
with a high velocity, arrive as precursors, make a 
faithful diagram, but only on a very small scale. 
We say that these vibrations have but small ampli- 
tude. This shows that the particles in the earth’s 
interior are not much displaced by the earthquake, as 
compared with those on the earth’s crust, and this is 
one indication of the effective rigidity of the earth. 
It is also to bo noted that the great speed with 
which the vibrations traverse the solid earth is a con- 
sequence of the extreme rigidity of our globe. dTiese 
vibrations travel more rapidly through the earth than 
they would do through a bar of solid steel. In other 
words, we have here a proof that, under the influence 
of the tremendous pressures characteristic of the earth’s 
interior, the material of which that earth is composed, 
notwithstanding the high temperature to which it is 
raised, possesses a rigidity which is practically greater 
than that of steel itself. 

This is perhaps the most striking testimony that 
can be borne to the rigidity of our globe; but we 
must not imagine that we are dependent solely upon 
the phenomena of eartlupiakes for the demonstration 
of this important point; there arc other proofs. It 
c^n be shown that the ebb and flow of the tides on 
our coasts would be very different from that which 
they actually are were it not that the earth behaves as 
a rigid globe. It has also been demonstrated that 
certain astronomical phenomena connected with the 
way in which the earth turns round on its axis 
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would not be the same as we actually find them to 
be if the earth were not solid in its interior. 

The result of these investigations is to show that, 
though this globe of ours must be excessively hot 
inside, so hot indeed that at ordinary pressures even 
the- most refractory solids would be liquefied or 
vaporised, yet under the influence of the pressure to 
which its materials arc subjected the behaviour of 
that globe is as that of the most rigidly solid body. 

Happily in this country we do not often experience 
earthquakes other than delicijitc movements shown by 
the record of the seismometer. But though most of 
us live our lives without over having felt an earthquake 
shock, yet eartlKjuakes do sometimes make themselves 
felt in Great Bribiin. The map we here give, which 
was drawn by Professor J. P. O’Reilly, indicates the 
localities in England in which from time to time earth- 
quake shocks have been experienced. 

The internal heat of the earth, derived from the 
primaeval nebula, is ih no way more strikingly illus- 
trated than by the phenomena of volcanoes. We have 
shown in this chapter that there is no longer any 
reason to believe that the earth is fluid in its interior. 
The evidence has proved that, under the extraordinary 
pressure which prevails in the earth, the materials in 
the central portions of our globe behave with the 
characteristics of solids rather than of licpiids. But 
though this applies to the deep-seated regions of our 
globe, it need not universally apply at the surface or 
within a moderate depth from the surface. When the 
circumstances are such that the pressure is relaxed, 
then the heat is permitted to exercise its property of 
transforming the solids into liquids. Masses of matter 
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near the earth's crust are thus, in certjiin circum- 
stances, and in certain localities, transformed into the , 
fluid or viscid form. In that state they may issue droiW 
a volcano and flow in sluggish currents as lava. 

There has been much difference of opin/ion as to 
the immediate cause of volcanic action, but there can 
be little doubt that the energy which is manifested 
in a volcanic eruption lias been originally derived in 
^ome way from the contraction of the priniicval nebula. 
The extraordinary vehememie that a volcanic eruption 
sometimes attains may be specially illustrated by the 
case of the great eruption ot Krakatoa. It is, indeed, 
believed that in the annals of our earth there has 
been no rec'ord of a. volcanic eruption so vast as that 
which bears the name of this little island in far Eastern 
seas, ten thousand miles from our shores. 

Until the year 1883 few had ever heard of Krakatoa. 
It was unknown to fame, as are hundreds of other 
gems of glorious vegetation set in tropical waters. It 
was not inhabited, but the natives from the surround- 
^ ing shores of Sumatra and Java used occasionally to 
draw their canoes up on its beach, while they roamed 
through the jungle in search of the wild fruits that 
there abounded. Geographers in early days hardly 
condescended to notice Krakatoa: the name of the 
island on their maps would have been far longer than 
the island itself. It was known to the mariner who 
navigated the Straits of Sunda, for it was marked on his 
charts as one of the perils of the intricate navigation 
in those waters. It, was no doubt recorded that the 
locality had been once, or more than once, the seat of 
an active volcano. In fact, the island seemed to owe 
its existence to some frightful eruption of* bygone 
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days; but for a couple of centuries there had been no 
fresh outbreak. It almost seemed as if Krakatoa might 
be regarded as a volcano that had become extinct. In 
this respect it would only be like many other similar 
objects all over the globe, or like the countless extinct 
volcanoes all over the moon. 

In 1883 Krakatoa suddenly sprang into notoriety. 
Insignificant though it had hitherto seemed, the little 
island was soon to compel by its tones of thunder the 
whole world to pay it instant attention. It was to 
become the scene of a volcanic outbreak so appalling 
that it is destined to be remembered throughout the 
ages. . In the spring of that year there were symptoms 
that the volcanic powers in Krakatoa were once more 
about to awake from the slumber that had endured for 
many generations. Notable warnings were given. Earth- 
quakes were felt, and deep rumblings proceeded from the 
earth, showing that some disturbance was in preparation, 
and that the old volcano was again to burst forth after 
its long period of rest. At first the eruption did not 
threaten to be of any serious type ; in fact, the good 
people of Batavia, so far from being terrified at what 
was in progress in Krakatoa, thought the display was 
such an attraction that they chartered a steamer and 
went forth for a pleasant picnic to the island. Many 
of us, I am sure, would have been delighted to have 
been able to join the party who were to witness so 
interes^ting a spectacle. With cautious steps the more 
venturesome <if the excursion party clambered up the 
sides of the volcano, guided by the sounds which were 
issuing from its summit. There they beheld a vast 
column of steam pouring forth with terrific noise from 
a profound opening about thirty yards in width. 

M 
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As the summer of this dread year advanced the 
vigour of Krakatoa steadily increased, the noises became 
more and more vehement ; these were presently audible 
on shores ten miles distant, and then twenty miles 
distant ; and still those noises waxed louder and louder, 
until the great thunders of the volcano, now so rapidly 
developing, astonished the inhabitants that dwelt over 
an area at least as large as Great Britain. And there 
were other symptoms of the approaching catastrophe. 
With each successive convulsion a quantity of tine 
dust was projected aloft into the clouds. The wind 
could not carry this dust away as rapidly as it was 
hurled upwards by Krakatoa, and accordingly the 
atmosphere became heavily charged with suspended 
particles. A pidl of darkness thus hung over the 
adjoining seas and islands. Such was the thickness 
and the density of these atmospheric volumes of 
Krakatoa dust that, for a hundred miles around, the 
darkness of midnight prevailed at midday. Thei. 
the awful tragedy of Krakatoa took place. Mam 
thousands of the unfortunate inhabitants of ‘•he 
adjacent shores of Sumatra and Java were 
never to behold the sun again. They were- presently 
swept away to destruction in an invasion of the shore 
by the tremendous waves with which the seas sur- 
rounding Krakatoa were agitated. 

Gradually the development of the volcanic energy 
proceeded, and gradually the terror of the inhabitants 
of the surrounding coasts rose to a climax. July had 
ended before the manifestations of Krakatoa had at- 
tained their full violence. As the days of August passed 
by the spasms of Krakatoa waxed more and more 
vehement. By the middle of that month the panic 
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was widespread, for the supreme catastrophe was at 
hand. 

On the night of Sunday, August 26th, 1883, the black- 
ness of the dust-clouds, now much thicker than ever in 
the Straits of Sunda and adjacent parts of Sumatra and 
Java, was only occasionally illumined by lurid flashes 
from the volcano. The Krakatqan thunders were on 
the point of attaining their complete development. At 
the town of Batavia, a hundred miles distant, there was 
no quiet that night. The houses trembled with the 
subterranean violence, and the windows rattled as if 
heavy artillery were being discharged in the streets. 
And still these eftbrts seemed to be only rehearsing for 
the supreme display. By ten o’clock on the morning 
of Monday, August 27th, 1883, tlie rehearsals were 
over and the performance began. 'An overture, con- 
sisting of two or three introductory explosions, was 
succeeded by a frightful convulsion which tore away a 
large part of the island of Krakatoa and scattered it to 
the winds of heaven. In that final effort all records 
of previous explosions on this earth were completely 
broken. 

This supreme effort it was which produced the 
mightiest noise that, so far as wo can ascertain, has 
ever been heard on this globe. It must have been 
indeed a loud noise which could travel from Krakatoa 
to Batavia and preserve its vehemence over so great 
a distance; but we should form a very inadequate 
conception of the energy of the eruption of Krakatoa 
if we thought that its sounds were hear^ by those 
merely a hundred miles off. This would be little indeed 
compared with what is recorded, on testin)ony which' 
it is impossible to doubt.* 
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Westward froin Krakatoa stretches the wide expanse 
of the Indian Ocean. On the opposite side from the 
Straits of Siinda lies the island of Rodriguez, the dis- 
tance from Krakatoa being almost three thousand miles. 
It has been proved by evidence which cannot be doubted 
tliat the thunders of the great volcano attracted the 
attention of an intelligent coastguard on Rodriguez, who 
carefully noted the character of the sounds and the time 
of their occurrence. Ho had heard them just four hours 
after the actual explosion, for this is the time the sound 
occupied on its journey. 

We shall better realise the extraordinary vehemence 
of this tremendous noise if we imagine a similar event 
to take place in localities more known to most of us 
than are the far Eastern seas. 

If Vesuvius were vigorous enough to emit a roar like 
Krakatoa, how great would be the consternation of the 
world ! Such a report might be heard by King Edward 
at Windsor, and by the (^zar of all the Russias at 
Moscow. It would astonish the German Emperor and 
all his subjects. It would penetrate to the seclusion of 
the Sultan at Constantinople. Nansen would still have 
been within its reach when he was furthest north, iicar 
the Pole. It would have extended to the sources of 
the Nile, near Ihe Equator. It would have been heard 
by Mohammedan pilgrims at Mecca. It would have 
reached the ears of exiles in Siberia. No inhabitant of 
Persia would have been beyond its range, while pas- 
sengers on half the liners crossing the Atlantic would 
also catch the mighty reverberation. 

Or, to take another illustration that I gave some 
years ago in the Young People's Jownud, let us suppose 
that a similar earth-shaking event took place in a central 
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position in the United States. Let us say, for example, 
that an explosion occurred at Pike’s Peak as resonant as 
that from Krakatoa. It would certainly startle not a little 
the inhabitants of Colorado far and wide. The ears of 
dwellers in the neighbouring States would receive a con- 
siderable shock. With lessening intensity the sound 
would spread much further around — indeed, it might be 
heard all over the United States. The sonorous waves 
would roll over to the Atlantic coast, they would bo 
heard on the shores of the l^r(*.ific. Florida would not 
be too far to the south, nor Alaska too remote to the 
north. If, indeed, we could believe that the sound 
would travel as freely over the great continent as it did 
across the Indian Ocean, then we may boldly assert 
that every ear in North America might listen to the 
thunder from Pike’s Peak, if it rivalled Krakatoa. 
The reverberation might even be audible by skin- 
clad Eskimos amid the snows of* (xrecnland, and by 
naked Indians sweltering on the Orinoco. Can we 
doubt that Krakatoa made the greatest noise that 
has ever been recorded ? 

Among the many other incidents connected with 
this explosion, I may specially mention the wonderful 
*system of divergent ripples that started in our atmo- 
sphere from the point at which the eruption took 
place. I have called them ripples, from the obvious 
resemblance which they bear to the circular expanding 
ripples produced by raindrops which fall upon the still 
surface of water. But it would be more^ correct to 
say that these objects ^vere a series of great undulations 
which started from Krakatoa and spread forth in ever- 
enlarging circles through our atmosphere. The initial 
impetus was so tremendous that these waves spread for 




27 . Spread of the Air-wave from Krakatoa to the Antipodes. 
(F'loia the Royal Sociefy*s Reports.) 
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hundreds and thousands of miles. They diverged, in 
fact, until they put a mighty girdle round the earth, 
on a great circle of which Krakatoa was the pole. The 
atmospheric waves, with the whole earth now well in 
their grasp, advanced into the opposite hemisphere. In 
their further progress they had necessarily to form 
gradually contracting circles, until at last they con- 
verged to a point in Central America, at the very 
opposite point of the diameter of our earth, eight 
thousand miles from Krakatoa. Thus the waves com- 
pletely embraced the earth. Every part of our atmo- 
sphere had been set into a tingle by the great eruption. 
In Great Britain the waves passed over our heads, 
the air in our streets, the air in our houses, trembled 
from the volcanic impulse. The very oxygen supplying 
our lungs was responding also to the supreme con- 
vulsion which took place ten thousand miles away. 
It is needless to object that this could not have 
taken place because we did not feel it. Self-registering 
barometers have enabled these waves to be followed^ 
unmistakably all over the globe. 

Such was the energy with which these vibrations 
were initiated at Krakatoa, that even when the waves 
thus arising had converged to the point diametrically 
opposite in South America their vigour was not yet 
exhausted. The waves were then, strange to say, 
reflected back from their point "of convergence to 
retrace their steps to Krakatoa. Starting from Central 
America, they again described a series of enlarging 
circles, until they embraced the whole earth. Then, 
advancing into the opposite hemisphere, they gradually 
contracted until they had regained the Straits of 
Sunda, from which they had set forth about thirty-six 
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hours previously. Here was, indeed, a unique experience. 
The air- waves had twice gone from end to end of this 
globe of ours. Even then the atmosphere did not sub- 
side until, after some more oscillations of gradually 
fading intensity,^ at last they became evanescent. 

But, besides these phenomenal undulations, this 
mighty incident at ^Krakatoa has taught us othe r 
lessons on the constitution of our atmosphere. We 
previously knew little, or I might almost say nothing, 
as to the conditions prevailing above the height of ten 
miles overhead. We were almost altogether ignorant 
of what the wind might be at an altitude of,*^ let us 
say, twenty miles. It was Krakatoa which first gave 
us a little information which was greatly wanted. How 
could we learn what winds were blowing at a height 
four times as great as the loftiest mountain on the 
earth, and twice as great as the loftiest altitude to 
which a balloon has ever soared ? AVc could neither 
see- these winds nor feel them. How, then, could we 
learn whether they really existed ? No doubt a straw 
will show the way the wind blows, but there are no 
straws up there. There was nothing to render the 
winds perceptible until Krakatoa came to our aid. 
Krakatoa drove into those winds prodigious quantities 
of dust. Hundreds of cubic miles of air were thus 
deprived of that invisibility which they had hitherto 
maintained. They were thus compelled to disclose 
those movements about which, neither before nor since, 
have we had any o})portunity of learning. 

With eyes full of astonishment men watched those 
vast voluincs of Krakatoa dust start on a tremendous 
journey. Westward the dust of Krakatoa took its 
way. Of course, everyone knows the so-called trade- 
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winds on oiir earth's surface, which blow steadily in 
fixed directions, and which are of such service to the 
mariner. But there is yet another constant wind. We 
cannot call it a trade-wind, for it never has rendered, 
and never will render, any service to navigation. It 
was first disclosed by Krakatoa. Before the occur- 
rence of that eruption no one had the slightest sus- 
picion that far up aloft, twenty miles over our heads, 
a mighty tempest is incessantly hurrying with a 
speed much greater than that of the awful hurricane 
which once laid so large a part of Calcutta on the 
ground, and slew so many of its inhabitants. Fortu- 
nately for humanity, this new trade-wind does not 
come within less than twenty miles of the earth’s 
surface. Wo are thus preserved from the fearful 
destruction that its unintermittent blasts would pro- 
duce, blasts against which no tree could stand, and 
which would, in ten minutes, do as triuch damage to 
a city as would the most violent earthquake. When 
this great wind had become charged with the dust 
of Krakatoa, then, for the first and, 1 may add, for 
the only time, it stood revealed to human vision. 
Then it was seen that this wind circled round the 
earth in the vicinity of the Equator, and completed its 
circuit in about thirteen days. 

Please observe the contrast between this wind of 
which we are now speaking and the waves to which 
we have just referred. The waves were merely un- 
dulations or vibrations produced by the blow which 
our atmosphere received from the explosion of Kra- 
katoa, and these waves were propagated through the 
atmosphere much in the same way as sound waves 
are propagated. Indeed, these waves moved with the 
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same velocity as sound. But the current of air of 
which we are now speaking was not prodIfeed by 
Krakatoa ; it existed from all time, before Krakatoa 
was ever heard of, and it exists at the present 
moment, and will doubtless exist as long as the 
earth’s meteorological arrangements remain as they 
are at present. All that Krakatoa did was simply to 
provide the charges of dust by which for one brief 
period this wind was made visible. 

In the autumn of 188ij the news})apers were full 
of accounts of strange appearances in the heavens. 
The letters containing these accounts poured in upon 
us from residents in Ceylon; they came from resi- 
dents in the West Indies, and from other tropical 
places. All had the same tale to tell. Sometimes 
experienced observers assured us that the sun looked 
blue ; sometimes we were told of the amazement with 
which people beheld the moon draped in vivid green. 
Other accounts told of curious halos, and, in short, of 
the signs in the sun, the moon, and the stars, which 
were exceedingly unusual, even if we do not say that 
they were absolutely unprecedented. 

Those who wrote to tell of the strange hues that 
the sun manifested to travellers in Ceylon, or to 
planters in Jamaica, never dreamt of attributing the 
phenomena to Krakatoa, many thousands of miles 
away. In fact, these observers knew nothing at the 
time of the Krakatoa eruption, and probably few of 
them, if any, had ever heard that such a place existed. 
It was only gradually that the belief grew that these 
phenomena were due to Krakatoa. But when the 
accounts were carefully compared, and when the dates 
w’^ere studied at which the phenomena were witnessed in 
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the various localities, it was demonstrated that these 
phenomena, notwithstanding their worldwide distribu- 
tion, had certainly arisen from the eruption in this 
little island in the Straits of Sunda. It was most 
assuredly Krakatoa that painted the sun and the 
moon, and produced the other strange and weird phe- 
nomena in the tropics. 

After a little time we learned what had actually 
happened. The dust manufactured by the supreme 
convulsion was whirled round the earth in the mighty 
atmospheric current into which the volcano dis- 
charged it. As the dust-cloud was swept along by 
this incomparable hurricane, it showed its presence in 
the most glorious manner by decking the sun and 
the moon in hues of unaccustomed splendour and 
beauty. The blue colour in the sky ,under ordinary 
circumstances is due to particles in the air, and 
when the ordinary motes of the sunbeam were rein- 
forced by the introduction of the myriads of motes 
produced by Krakatoa, even the sun itself sometimes 
showed 'a blue tint. Thus the progress of the great 
dust-cloud was traced out by the extraordinary sky 
effects it produced, and from the progress of the 
dust-cloud we inferred the movements of the in- 
visible air current which carried it along. Nor need 
it be thought* that the quantity of material projected 
from Krakatoa should have been inadequate to pro- 
duce effects of this worldwide description. Imagine 
that the material which was blown to the winds 
of heaven by tlie supreme convulsion of KrAkatoa 
could be all recovered and swept into one vast 
heap. Imagine that the heap were to have its bulk 
measured by a vessel consisting of a cube one mile 
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long, one mile broad, and one mile deep ; it has 
been estimated that even this prodigious vessel would 
have to be filled to the brim at least ten times before 
all the products of Krakatoa had been measured. 

It was in the late autumn of 1883 that the 
marvellous series of celestial phenomena connected 
with the great eruption began to be displayed in 
Great Britain. Then it was that the glory of the 
ordinary sunsets was enhanced by a splendour which 
has dwelt in the memory of all those who were per- 
mitted to see them. The frontispiece of this volume 
contains a view of the sunset as seen at Chelsea 
at 4.40 p.m. on November 2Gth, 1883. The picture 
was painted from nature by Mr. W. Ascroft, and 
is given in the great work on Krakatoa which was 
published by the Royal Society. There is not the 
least doubt that it was the dust from Krakatoa 
which produced the beauty of those sunsets, and 
so long as that dust j’cmained suspended in our 
atmosphere, so long were strange signs to be wit- 
nessed in the heavenly bodies. But the dust which 
had been borne with unparalleled violence from the 
interior of the volcano, the dust which had been 
shot aloft by the vehemence of the eruption to an 
altitude of twenty miles, the dust which had thus 
been whirled round and round our earth for perhaps 
a dozen times or more in this air current, which 
carried it round in less than a fortnight, was en- 
dowed with no power to resist for ever the law of 
gravitation which bids it fall to the earth. It there- 
fore gradually sank downwards. Owing, however, to 
the great height to which it had been driven, owing 
to the impetuous nature of the current by which 
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it was hurried along, and owing to the exceed- 
ingly minute particles of which it was composed, the 
act of sinking was greatly protracted. Not until 
two years after the original explosion had all the 
particles with which the air was charged by the 
great eruption finally subsided on the earth. 

At first there were some who refused to be- 
lieve that the glory of the sunsets in London could 
possibly be due to a volcano in the Straits of Sunda, 
at a distance from England which was but little 
short of that of Australia. But the gorgeous pheno- 
mena in England were found to be simultaneous with 
similar phenomena in other places all round the 
earth. Once again the comparison of dates and other 
circumstances proved that Krakatoa was the cause of 
these exceptional and most interesting phenomena. 
Tennyson, ever true to nature, records the event in 
immortal verse — 

“Had the fierce ashes of sotne fiery peak 
Been hurled so high they ranged around the world, 

For day by day through many a blood-red eve 
The wrathful sunset glared.” 
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SPIRAL AND PLANETARY NERUL.E. 


A Substitute for History — Photograph of the Grreat Spiral taken at the 
Lick Observatory — Solar System Relations Unimportant --Chaotic 
Nebulffi — Lord Rosse’s Groat Discovery — Di. Roberts’ Photographs 
— The Astonishing Discovery of Professor Keeler — The Perspective 
- of the Spirals — The Spiral Nebulno are not Gaseous — The Spiral 
is a Nebula in an advanced Stage of Development— Character of 
the Great Nebula in Andromeda. 


In a great college in' America a new educational ex- 
periment has been tried with some success. Instead 
of the instruction in history Avhich students receive 
in most other institutions, an attempt has been made 
in this college to give instruction in a very different 
manner, which it is believed will not be of less edu- 
cational value than the more ordinary processes of 
teaching. In the course of study to which 1 am 
now referring the student is invited to consider, not 
so much the history of the development of the Consti- 
tution of one particular country, as to make a broad 
survey of the different Constitutions under which the 
several countries of the world are at this moment 
governed. The promoters of this scheme believe 
that many of the intellectual advantages which are 
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ordinarily expected to be gained by the study of the 
history of one country may be secured equally well 
by studying only existing conditions, provided that 
attention is given to several countries which have 
arrived at different stages of civilisation. 

Without attempting to say how far the study of 
the existing Constitutions of France and Germany, 
America and Australia, Turkey and India, Morocco 
and Fiji, might be justly used to supersede the stud}^ 
of English history, it may at least be urged that if 
we had no annals from which history could be 
compiled it might be instructive to employ such a 
substitute for historicjal studies as is here suggested. 
This is, indeed, the course Avhich we are compelled to 
take in our study of that great chapter in earth- 
history which we are discussing in these pages. It 
is obvious from the nature of the case that it can 
never be possible for us to obtain direct testimony as 
to what occurred in the bringing together of the 
materials of this globe. We must, therefore, look 
abroad through the universe, and see whether we can 
Hnd, from the study of other systems at present in 
various stages of their evolution, illustrations of the 
incidents which we may presume to have occurred in 
the early stages of our own history. 

If Kant had never lived, if Laplace had never an- 
nounced his Nebular Theory, if the discoveries of Sir 
William Herschel had not been made, I still venture 
to think that a due consideration of the remarkable 
photograph of the lamous Great Spiral, which was 
obtained at the famous Lick Observatory in California, 
would have suggested the high probability of that 
doctrine which we describe as the Nebular Theory. 



Fig. 28. — The Great Spiral Nebula (Lick Observatory). 

(From tlie Royal Astronomiml Series,) 
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If an artist thoroughly versed in the great facts of 
astronomy had been commissioned to represent the 
nebular origin of our system as perfectly as a highly 
cultivated yet disciplined imagination would permit, 
I do not think he could have designed anything 
which could answer the purpose more perfectly than 
does that picture which is now before us. We might 
wish indeed that Kant and Laplace and Herschel 
could have lived to see this marvellous natural 
illustration of their views, for photographs were of 
course unthoiight of in those da)7^s, and, I need hardly 
say, that for any one celestial nebula that could have 
been known in the times of Laplace, hundreds are now 
within the reach of astronomers. 

We entreat special attention to this picture which 
Nature has herself given us, and which represents 
what we may not unreasonably conclude to be a‘ 
system in a state of formation. Let me say at once 
that our solar system, however imposing it may be 
from our point of view, is but of infinitesimal import- 
ance as compared with the system which is here in the 
course of development. It is sometimes urged that it 
is difficult to imagine how a system so large as ours 
could have been produced by condensation from a 
primseval nebula. The best answer is found in the 
fact that the Great Spiral now before us may be 
considered to exhibit at this' very moment a system 
in actual evolution, the central body of which is 
certainly thousands of times, and not improbably 
millions of times, greater than the sun, and of which 
the attending planets or other revolving bodies, are 
framed on a scale immensely, transcending that of 
even Jupiter himself The details of this remarkable 
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nebula seem to illustrate those particular features 
which had been previously assigned to the primceval 
nebula of our system, long before any photograph was 
available for the purpose of their study. 

In the Great Nebula in Orion, to which we have 
already referred, as well as in many other similar 
objects which we might also have adduced, the 
nebulous material from which after long ages new 
systems may be the result, was shown in an extremely 
chaotic state. It was little more than an irregular 
stain of light on the sky. But in the picture 
of the Great Spiral which is before us (Fig. 28) 
it is manifest that the evolution of the system has 
reached an advanced stage ; such considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the actual formation that the 
final form seems to be shadowed forth. The lumi- 
nosity is no longer diffused in a chaotic condition ; 
it has formed into spirals, and become much con- 
densed at the centre and somewhat condensed in other 
regions. As we now see it, the object seems to re- 
present a system much more advanced in its forma- 
tion than any of the other great nebulae with which 
we have compared it. In comparison with it the 
evolution of such an object as the Great Nebula in 
Orion can hardly be said to have begun. But in 
the Great Spiral many portions of the nebula have 
already become outlined into masses which, though 
still far from resembling the planets in the solar system, 
have at least made some approach thereto while the 
central portions are being drawn together, just as we 
may conceive the great primaeval fire-mist to have 
drawn together in the actual formation of the sun. 

The famous nebula which we are discussing, and 
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Fig 29. —How TO Find the Great Spihal KEnrLA. 


which is generally known as the Great S 2 nral, is found 
in the constellation ot Canes Venatici, very near the 
end star in the tail of the (freat Boar, and one-fourth 
of the way from it to Cor Caroli. It will be easy 
to find it from the indication given in the adjoining 
hig. 29. As a nebulous spot it is an object which can be 
seen with any moderately got)d telescope, but to detect 
those details which indicate the spiral structure de- 
mands an instrument of first-class power. This object had 
indeed been studied by many astronomers before Lord 
Rosse turned his colossal reflector upon it. Then it was 
that the wonderful whirlpool structure was first discovered, 
and thus the earliest spiral nebula became known. 

In those days there were few telescopes of great 
power, and none of those instruments appeared able 
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to deal with this nebula sufficiently to reveal its spiral 
character. The announcement of the discovery of the 
spiral constitution of this object was therefore received 
with incredulity by some astronomers, who believed^ 
or professed to believe, that the spiral lines of nebulous 
matter which Lord Kosse described so faithfully, existed 
only in the imagination of the astronomer. Indeed, 
in one notable instance, it was alleged that these features 
were to bo attributed to actual imperfections in the 
unrivalled telescope. The incredulity widely prevalent 
in the middle of the last century about the existence of 
the spiral nebuLe may be paralleled by the incredulity 
about other discoveries in more recent years. When a 
highly skilled observer, using an instrument of adequate 
power, and, it may be, enjoying unequalled opportunities 
for good work, testifies to certain discoveries ; when 
he has employed in the verification of his observations 
the skill and experience that years of practice have 
procured for him, it is futile for those who have not 
the like opportunities, either from the want of instru- 
ments of adequate power or from climatic difficulties, to 
deny the truth of discoveries because they are not able 
to verify them. It was absurd for astronomers to refuse 
assent to the great discoveries of Lord Rosse simply 
because instrunients inferior to his would not show 
the spiral structure. 

In due time, one astronomer after another began to 
admit that possii)ly the remarkable form which Lord 
Rosse announced as characteristic of some nebulae might 
not be a mere figment of the imagination. The complete 
vindication of Lord Rossc’s great discovery was not, 
however, attained until that wonderful advance in the 
arts of astronomy when the photographic plate was 
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called in to supplement, or rather vastly to extend, the^ 
powers of the eye. Dr. Isaac Roberts not only showed 
by a magnificent photograph that the Great Spiral 
discovered by Lord Rosse was just as Lord Rosse had 
described it, he not only showed that the other spirals 
announced by Lord Rosse were equally entitled to the 
name, but, with the newly acquired powers that the 
photographic plate placed at his disposal, he was able to 
show that jtnany other nebuhe, which had been frequently 
observed and had even been sketched, possessed further 
features too faint and delicate to be seen by any human 
eye, even with the help of the most powerful telescope. 
These further features were discovered because they 
cjiirje within the ken of the intensely acute perception of 
the photographic plate. On the plate these features 
which the camera showed, wore added to those which 
the eye had already perceived, and when these additions 
were made it was not infrequently found that the 
nebula assumed the form of a spiral. But the most 
rernark.ablc circumstance has still to be added. Some 
of the plates exposed by Dr. Roberts show clear and 
unmistakable photographs of spiral nebuhe as exquisite 
in detail as the Great Spiral itself, but yet so faint that 
they have never been seen by the eye in any telescope 
whatever, though they could not elude the photographic 
plate. Thus, Dr. Roberts not only confirmed in the 
most splendid manner that really great discovery of the 
spiral nebulje of wliich the honour belongs to Lord Rosse, 
but the eminent photographic astronomer added many 
other spirals of the greatest interest to the list of those 
objects which Lord Rosse had himself given. 

Though these discoveries placed the fact of the exist- 
ence of spiral nebulae in an impregnable position^ and 
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Fig. 30. — A Guoup op Nebul.® {Lord Rosne), 
(3440, 3445 in n.g.c.) 

{From the Sc.Untific Transactions iif the Royal Diihlin Society.) 


though they greatly increased the interest with which 
astronomers study such objects, yet another step had to 
be taken before the spiral nebula attained the position 
of extraordinary importance as a celestial object which 
must now be acknowledged to be its due. 

We have already had occasion (page 67) to mention 
the marvellous discoveries of nebulsB which the lamented 
Professor Keeler made with the Crossley Reflector at 
the Lick Observatory. We have explained that his dis- 
coveries have shown the number of nebulae in the heavens 
to be probably' at least twenty times that which previous 
observations would have authorised us in asserting. 
The mere announcement that 120,000 new nebulae 
were within the reach of a photographic plate attached 
to the Crossley Reflector, would, by itself, have been a 
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statement so remarkable as to command the immediate 
attention of the scientific world. But the interest of even 
this statement shrinks to unimportance relatively to 
the further fact which Professor Keeler has added. I 
do liot know, in the annals of astronomy, a pronounce- 
ment of greater interest, certainly none of more import- 
ance for our present purpose, than the statement 
that of the 120,000 new nebula3, at least half are 
spirals. Here is indeed a stupendous revolution in 
our knowledge of the celestial objects. Fifty years 
ago Lord Rosse announced the discovery of a spiral 
nebula, and the existence of this spiral was doubted 
at first, though it was gradually conceded at last. Now 
we have the announcement, on the • unchallenged evi- 
dence of the photographic plate itself, that to all 
appearances there are at least 60,000, spiral nebula) in 
the heavens. It is, alas ! too true that Professor Keeler 
did not live long enough to enumerate all those 
nebula) himself, and, indeed, they have not so far 
been actually counted, but to those who will study 
Professor Keeler’s papers, the evidence of the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the statement is incontestable/ 
And astonishing as this statement may be, we have 
still to add that, in face of the actual facts, it may 
be regarded as even a moderate estimate of the 
abundance of spirals in the universe. We must re- 
member that a spiral nebula is a fiat object with long 
arms extending from it which lie nearly in the same 
plane. If we are actually to see that such an object 
is spiral, it is necessary for it to be turned squarely 
towards the earth. If the object be too much fore- 
shortened, it is quite plain that we can hardly expect 
to detect its spiral character. It is also obvious, 
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Fig. 31. — A Rat Kebula [Lord Jioase). 

(3628 in n.g.c.) 

(Fro?H the^JScientific Transactions of the lioyal Diihlin Soi'lety.) 


if the spiral' happens to be turned edgeways towards 
us, that then its spiral form cannot be seen ; it would 
merely appear as what astronomers often call a ray. 
In the enumeration of the spirals it is therefore 
only possible for us to include those which happen 
to be so far squarely turned towards the earth as 
to make their spiral character unmistakeablp. Wo 
might, therefore, reasonably expect that the numbers 
of spiral nebula) actually counted would fall short 
of the reality. We know that there are many nebulae 
of a somewhat elliptical shape (Fig. 31). There are also 
many nebuhe that look like long rays (Fig. 30). Those 
who are familiar with the appearance of nebulae in 
great telescopes will recall at once the numerous 
spindle-shaped objects of this • class. It can hardly 
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be doubted that many of the nebulae, more or less 
oval in form, and also these rays or the spindle-shaped 
objects so frequently seen in good telescopes (Fig. 33) 
are in reality spiral nebulae, which are turned not 
squarely towards us, but which we are merely looking 
at more or less edgewise, so that they have been fore- 
shortened enough to hide their peculiar structure (Figs. 
34, Taking these considerations into account, it 
becomes obvious that the estimate of Professor Keeler 
as to the number (^f spiral nebulae in the heavens, vast 
as that estimate seems, may still fall short of the truth. 
Thus Ave are led to one of the most remarkable con- 
clusions of modern astronomy, that the spiral nebula, 
next to a star itself, may be the most characteristic 
object in the sidereal heavens. 

In treating of the nebulae in Chapter IV. we ex- 
plained those fundamental features of the different 
spectra which make it possible to discriminate with 
confidence between a nebula Avhich is purely gaseous 
and a nebula Av^hich cannot be so described. As the 
spiral nebube form a class characterised among all 
the other nebulao by the possession of a very par- 
ticular structure, it is interesting to enquire what 
evidence the spectrum gives with regard to the nature 
of the material which enters into the constitution of 
the nebula) which belong to this strongly-marked group. 
I do not mean to say that all the 60,000 spirals have 
been examined with the spectroscope, but, as already 
explained on page 67, a sufficient number have been 
examined to decide the question. We learn from Pro- 
fessor Scheiner, a well-known authority on astronomical 
spectroscopy, that the spectra of spirals are generally 
found to be continuous ; in other words, we learn that 
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a spiral nebula is not gaseous. It does not consist, 
like, for example, the nebula in Orion, of vaporous 
matter in a state of incandescence. 

A nebula or a nebulous-looking object which does 
not give a spectrum of bright lines, but which does 
give a continuous spectrum, is not infrequently set 
down as being merely a cluster of stars. This is 
undoubtedly a true statement with regard to some of 
these nebulous objects, but it is not true with regard 
to all. It is much more reasonable to suppose that 
the greater part of the materials of the spiral nebulfc, 
though certainly not in the form of gas, are stilf not 
condensed into objects large enough to entitle them to 
be called stars. It must be remembered that when 
an object of a gaseous nature has lost heat by radia- 
tion, and has begun to draw itself together, the gas 
condenses into particles which constitute small portions 
of liquid or solid, just as the vapour of water in 
the /itmospliere condenses into the beads of water 
that form the clouds in our own sky. These small 
objects, even if incandescent, would no longer radiate 
light with the characteristics of a gaseous nebula. The 
light they would emit would bo of the same character 
as that dispensed from the particles of carbon in the 
solar photosphere to which the sun owes its light. 
Radiation from such a source would give light with a 
continuous spectrum, like that from the sun or a star. 

From the fact that the spectra of the spiral nebulae 
are continuous, we may infer that, though these 
nebulae have reached an advanced stage in their 
development, they have not always, and, perhaps, 
not generally, attained to the stage in which con- 
densation transformed them into a cluster of actual 
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stars. They have, however, reached a stage in their 
progress towards those systems of large bodies that 
they are ultimately to become. The character of its 
spectrum may show us that the spiral nebula is not 
very young, that it has attained a considerable age 
in its evolution as compared with other nebiiliu which 
do not show the spiral character and which have a 
gaseous spectrum. The importance of this considera- 
tion will be made apparent in the next chapter, when 
we discuss the dynamical conditions to which a spiral 
nebula must submit. 

But there is no reason to doubt that some of 
the spiral nebube may be in reality star-clusters, in 
which there are aggregations of myriads of points, 
each justly entitled by its dimensions and its lustre 
to be regarded as a real star. The great nebula in 
Andromeda seems to be a greatly foreshortened spiral. 
This, at least, is the interpretation which may perhaps 
be most reasonably given to Dr. Roberts* famous 
photograph of this splendid object. The spectrum of 
the Andromeda nebula has been photographed by 
Scheiner after a protracted exposure of seven and a 
half hours. That spectrum showed no trace of bright 
lines, thus proving that there is no discernible in- 
candescent gas in the nebula of Andromeda. It 
gives practically a continuous spectrum, across which 
some broad bands can be recognised. It was in- 
teresting to compare this spectrum of the great 
nebula in Andromeda with the solar spectrum seen 
by the same apparatus and under the same conditions. 
Professor Scheiner announces that there was a re- 
markable coincidence between the two, and he draws 
the inference that the stars which enter into the 
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Fig, 32. — Portion of the Milky Way (near Messier II.). 

(PhotograpJied by Professor E. E. Barnard.) 

(From the Royal Astronomical Society Series.) 


nebula in Andromeda are stars of that particular 
type to which the sun belongs. 

But we have now to point out how the recent study 
of nebulae has afforded a yet more striking confirmation 
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of the nebular theory. Laplace showed how a gradually 
condensing nebula might have formed a sun and a 
system of planets. It might, however, have been urged 
as an objection in his time, that this suggestion for the 
origin of the solar system was a purely speculative idea, 
and that Natifre did not permit us to behold, at present, 
any evolutions in progress which might illustrate the 
Victual process of the evolution of the solar system. But 
this objection can' be no longer urged, now that the 
spiral nebulno are known. Had Laplace known of the 
spiral nebulae he would, I doubt not, have found in 
them the most striking illustration of the operation of 
evolution on a gigantic scale. They would have pro- 
vided him with admirable arguments in support of the 
nebular theory. It is possible that they might also have 
provided suggestions as to the details of the evolution, 
which *he had not anticipated. But Laplace did not 
know of such objects, and wo can only deplore the 
loss of the instructive lessons which his incomparable 
genius would have derived from them. 

We must, however, admit that the lessons as to the 
origin of the solar system, derived from the spiral nebuhe, 
must be received with due limitation. We may say at 
once that the great spiral nebulae do not appear to be 
evolving into systems like the sun and planets; tb^ir 
work is of a higher order of magnitude altogether. The 
great spiral nebulae seem to be more analogous to galaxies, 
like the Milky Way (Fig. 32), than to solar systems. 
The spiral nebula instead of being described as a system, 
shotild perhaps be described as a system of systems. If 
-eolar system were drawn to scale on the photograph 
of the Great Spiral (Fig. 28) the orbit of Neptune would 
not be larger than the smallest recognisable dot: 
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The Solar S5'stem — Orbits nearly Plane — Satellites, Saturn’s Ring, 
Spiral Nebulae — An Explanation of this Tendency of a System 
towards Flatness— The Energy of a System— Loss of Energy by 
Collision and Tidal Action — A System within a System —Movements 
of Translation and Movements of Rotation— The General Law of 
Conservation of Moment of Momentum — Illustrations of the 
Principle — The Conception of the Principal Plane— The Utility of 
this principle arises from its independence of Collisions or Friction 
— Nature does not do Things infinitely Improbable— The Decline of 
Energy and the Preservation of Moment of Momentum — Explanation 
of the Motions in one Plane and in the same Direction— The 
, Satellites of Uranus — The Rotation of Uranus— Why the Orbits are 
not exactly in the same Plane — The Evolution of a Nebula — The 
Inevitable Tendency towards the Spiral — The Explanation of the 
Spiral. ’ 

We have to consider in this chapter the light which the 
laws of mathematics throw upon certain features which 
are possessed by a very large number of celestial objects. 
Let us first describe, as clearly as the circumstances will 
permit, the nature of these common features to which 
we now refer, and of which mathematics will suggest 
the explanation. 

We shall begin with our solar system, in which the 
earth describes an orbit around the sun. That orbit 
is contained within a plane, which pltme passes through 
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the centre of the sun. We may neglect for the 
present the earth’s occasional slight deviations from 
this plane which are caused by the attractions of 
the other planets. If we consider the other bodies, of 
our system, such, for instance, as Venus or Jupiter, we 
find that the orbit of Venus also lies in a plane, and 
that plane also passes through the centre of the sun. 
The orbit of J upiter is found to be contained within a 
plane, and it, too, passes through the sun’s centre. Each 
of the remaining planets in like manner is found to 
revolve in an orbit which is contained in a plane, and all 
these planes have one common point, that point being 
the centre of the sun. 

It is a remarkable fact that the mutual inclinations 
are very small, so that the several planes are nearly 
coincident. If we take the plane of our earth’s orbit, 
which we call the ecliptic, as the standard, then the 
greatest inclination of the orbit of any other important 
planet is seven degrees, which is found in the case 
of Mercury. The inclinations to the ecliptic of the 
planes of the orbits of a few of the asteroids are much 
more considerable ; to take an extreme case, the orbit' of 
Pallas is inclined at an angle of no less than thirty-four 
degrees. It must, however, be remembered that the 
asteroids are very small objects, as the collective masses 
of the five hundred which are at present known would 
amount to no more than an unimportant fraction of the 
mass of one of the great planets of our system. Three- 
fourths of the asteroids have inclinations under ten 
degrees. We may, therefore, leave these bodies out 
of consideration for the present, though we may find 
occasion to refer to them again later on. Still less need 
we pay attention at present to the comets, for though 
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these bodies belong to our system, and though they 
move in plane orbits, which like the orbits of the planets 
pass through the centre of the sun, yet their orbits are 
inclined at angles of very varying magnitudes. Indeed, 
we cannot detect any tendency in the orbits of comets 
to approximate to the plane of the ecliptic. The 
masses of comets are, however, inconsiderable in com- 
parison with the robust globes which form the planets, 
while the origin of comets has been apparently so 
different from that of the planets, that we may leave 
them out of consideration in our present argument. 
There is nothing in the motion of either asteroids or 
comets to invalidate the general proposition which 
affirms, that the planes of the orbits of the heaviest 
and most important bodies in the solar system are 
very nearly coincident. 

Many of the planets arc accompanied by satellites, 
and these satellites revolve round the planets, just as 
the accompanied by its satellites revolves round 

the sun. The orbit of each satellite is contained within 
a plane, and that plane passes throiigh the centre of the 
planet to which it is appended. We thus have a system 
of planes ajj^ropriate to the satellites, just as there is a 
system of planes appropriate to the planets. The orbits 
of the satellites of each planet are very nearly in the 
«ame plane, with notable exceptions in the cases of 
Uranus and Neptune, which it will bo necessary to con- 
sider at full length later on. This plane is very nearly 
coincident with the planes in which the planets them- 
selves move. Omitting the exceptions, which are unim- 
portant as to magnitude, though otherwise extremely 
interesting and instructive, the fundamental character- 
istic of the movements of tl^e principal bodies in our 
o 
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system is that their orbits are nearly parallel to the 
same plane. We draw an average plane through these 
closely adjacent planes and we term* it the principal 
plane of our system. It is not, indeed, coincident with 
the plane of the orbit of any one planet, yet the actual 
plane of the orbit of every important planet, and of 
the important satellites, lies exceedingly close to this 
principal plane. This is a noteworthy circumstance in 
the arrangement of the planetary system, and we expect 
that it must admit of some physical explanation. 

When we look into the details of the planetary 
groups composing the solar system, we find striking 
indications of the tendency of the orbits of the bodies in 
each subordinate system to become adjusted to a plane. 
The most striking instance is that exhibited by the Rings 
of Saturn. It has been demonstrated that these wonder- 
ful rings are composed of myriads of separate particles. 
Each of these particles follows an independent orbit 
round Saturn. Each such orbit is contained in a plane, 
and all these planes appear, so far as our observations 
go, to be absolutely coincident. It is further to be noted 
that the plane, thus remarkably related to the system of 
rings revolving around Saturn, is substantially identical 
with the plane in which the satellites of Saturn them- 
selves revolve, and this plane again is inclined at an 
angle no greater than twenty-eight degrees to the plane 
of the ecliptic, and close to that in which Saturn itself 
revolves around the sun. 

Overlooking, as \ve may for the present, the varieties 
in detail which such natural phenomena present, we 
may say that the most noticeable characteristic of the 
revolutions in the solar system is expressed by the state- 
ment that they lie approximately in the same plane. 
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Fig. 33.—A Spiral Nebula Seen Edgewise (n.g.c. 3628; in Leo). 

[{Photographed hy Dr. Isaac Itoherts, F.E.S.) 

We shall also find that this tendency of the move- 
ments in a system to range themselves in orbits which 
lie in the same plane, is exhibited in other parts of the 
universe. Let us consider from this point of view the 
spiral nebulae, those remarkable objects which, in the 
last chapter, we have seen to be so numerous and so 
characteristic. It is obvious that a spiral nebula must 
be a flat object. Its thickness is small in comparison 
with its diameter. When a spiral nebula is looked at edge- 
wise (Fig. 45), then it seems long and “thin, so much so 
that it presents the appearance of a ray such as we have 
shown in Fig. 33, which represents a type of object 
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Fig. 34 —A Fore-shortened Spiral (n.g.c. 3198 ; in Ursa Major). 

(Photographed by Dr. Imnc Uoherln, F.Jt.S,) 

very familiar to those astronomers who are acquainted 
with nebula). The observations of these objects seem 
consistent only with the supposition that there is a 
tendency in the materials which enter into a spiral 
nebula to adapt their movements to a particular plane, 
just as there is a tendency for the objects in Saturn's 
ring to remain in a particular plane, and just as there has 
been a tendency among the bodies belonging to the solar 
system themselves to revolve in a particular plane. And, 
remembering that there seems excellent reason; to believe 
that the spiral nebulae exhibiting this characteristic 
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Fig. 35.— Edge View of a Spiral boldly shown (n.g.c. 4665 ; 
in Coma Berenices). 

{rhoiogrnplted hy Dr, Jmic Jioherts, FJi.S.) 

are to be reckoned in scores of thousands, it is evident 
that the fundamental feature in which they all agree 
must be one of very great importance in the universe. 

We may mention yet one more illustration of the 
remarkable tendency, so frequently exhibited by an 
organised system in space, to place its parts ultimately 
in or near the same plane, or at all events, to assume a 
shape of which one dimension is small in comparison 
with the two others. We have, in the last chapter, 
referred to the Milky Way, and we have alluded to the 
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significance of the obvious fact that, however the mass 
of stars which form the Milky Way maybe arranged, 
.they are so disposed that the thickness of the mass is 
certainly much less than its two other dimensions. 
Herschers famous illustration of a grindstone to repre- 
sent the shape of the Milky Way will at least serve to 
illustrate the form which we arc now considering. 

When we meet with a characteristic form so widely 
diffused through the universe, exhibited not only in the 
systems attending on the single* planets, not only in the 
systems of planets which revolve round a single sun, 
but also in that marvellous aggregation of innumerable 
suns which we find in the Milky Way, and in scores 
of thousands of nebulae in all directions, at all distances, 
and apparently of every grade of importance, we are 
tempted to ask whether there may not be some physical 
explanation of a characteristic so universal and so 
remarkable. 

Let us see whether mathematics can provide any 
suggestion as to the cause of this tendency towards 
flatness which seems to affect those systems in the 
universe which are sufficiently isolated to escape from 
any large disturbance of their parts by outside inter- 
ference. We must begin by putting, as it were, the 
problem into shape, and by enumerating certain con- 
ditions which, though they may not be absolutely 
fulfilled in nature, are often so very nearly fulfilled 
that we make no appreciable error by supposing them 
to be so. 

Let us suppose that a myriad bodies of various 
sizes, shapes, materials and masses, are launched in 
space in any order whatever, at any distances from each 
other, and that they are started with very different 
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movements. Some may be going very fast, some going 
slowly, or not at all ; some may be moving up or down 
or to the right or to the left — there may be, in fact, 
every variety in their distances and their velocities, 
and in the directions in which they are started. 

We assume that each pair of masses attract each 
other by the wnll-known law of gravitation, which 
expresses that the force between any two bodies is 
proportional directly to the product of their masses 
and inversely to the square of their distance. Wo 
have one further supposition to make, and it is an 
important one. We shall assume that though each 
one of the bodies which we are considering is affecting 
all the others, and is in turn affected by them, yet 
that they are subjected to no appreciable disturbing 
influence from other bodies not included in the system 
to which they belong. This may seem at first to make 
the problem we are about to consider a purely imagi- 
nary one, such as could only be applicable to systems 
different from those which are actually presented to 
us in nature. It must be admitted that the condition 
we have inferred can only be approximately fulfilled. 
But a little consideration will show that the supposi- 
tion is not an unreasonable one. Take, for instance, 
the solar system, consisting of the sun, the planets, 
and their satellites. Every one of these bodies attracts 
every other body, and the movement of each of the 
bodies is produced by the joint effects of the forces 
exerted upon it by all the others. Assuredly this 
gives a problem quite difficult enough for all the 
resources that are at our command. But in such 
investigations we omit altogether the influence of the 
stars. Sirius, for example, does exercise some attrac- 
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tion on the bodies of our system, but owing to its- 
enormous distance, in comparison with the distances 
in our solar system, the effect of the disturbance of 
Si^rius on the relative movements of the planets is 
wholly inappreciable. Indeed, we may add that the 
disturbances in the solar system produced by all the 
stars, even including the myriads of the Milky Way, 
are absolutely negligible. The movements in our 
solar system, so far as our observations reveal them, 
are performed precisely as if all bodies of the universe 
foreign to the solar system were non-existent. This 
consideration shows that in the problem wc arc now 
to consider, we are introducing no unreasonable element 
when we premise that the system whose movements 
we are to investigate is to be regarded as free from 
appreciable disturbance by any foreign influence. 

To follow the fortunes of a system of bodies, large 
or small, starting under any arbitrary conditions at 
the commencement, and then abandoned to their 
mutual attractions, is a problem for the mathematician. 
It certainly presents to him questions of very great 
difficulty, and many of these he has to confess are 
insoluble ; there are, however, certain important laws 
which must be obeyed in all the vicissitudes of the 
motion. There are certain theorems known to the 
mathematician which apply to such a system, and it 
is these theorems which aflbrd us most interesting and 
instructive information. I am well aware that the 
subject upon which I am about to enter is not a 
very easy one, but its importance is such that I must 
make the effort to explain it. 

Let me commence by describing what is meant 
when we speak of the energy of a system. Take, first, 
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the case of merely two bodies, and let us suppose that 
they were initially at rest. The energy of a system 
of this very simple type is represented by the quantity 
of work which could be done by allowing these two 
bodies to come together. If, instead of being in the 
beginning simply at rest, the bodies had each been in 
motion, the energy of the system would be correspond- 
ingly greater. The energy of a moving body, or its 
capacity of doing work in virtue of its movement, is 
proportional jointly to its mass and to the square of 
its velocity. The energy of the two moving bodies will 
therefore bo represented by throe parts ; first, there 
will be that due to their distance apart; secondly, 
there will be that due to the velocity of one of them ; 
and, thirdly, there is that due to the velocity of the 
other. In the case of a number of bodies, the energy 
will consist in the first place of a part which is due 
to the separation of the bodies, and measured by the 
quantity of work that would be produced if, in obedience 
to their mutual attraction, all the bodies were allowed 
to come together into one mass. In the second place, 
the bodies arc to be supposed to have been originally 
started with certain velocities, and ihe energy of each 
of the bodies, in virtue of its motion, is to be measured 
by the product of one-half its mass into the square of 
its velocity. The total energy of the system consists, 
therefore, of the sum of the parts due to the velocities 
of the bodies, and that which is due to their mutual 
separation. 

If the bodies could really be perfectly rigid, unyield- , 
ing masses, so that they have no movements analogous 
to tides, and if their movements be such that collisions 
will not take place among them, then the laws of 
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mechanics tell us that the quantity of energy in that 
system will remain for ever unaltered. The velocities of 
the particles may vary, and the mutual distances of the 
particles may vary, but those variations will be always 
conducted, subject to the fundamental condition that if 
we multiply the square of the velocity of each body by 
one-half its mass, and add all those quantities together, 
and if we increase the sum thus obtained by the quantity 
of energy equivalent to the separation of the particles, 
the total amount thus obtained is constant. This 
is the fundamental law of mechanics known as the 
conservation ot energy. 

For such material systems as the universe presents to 
us, the conservation of energy, in the sense in which 
1 have here expressed it, will not be maintained ; for the 
necessary conditions cannot be fulfilled. Let us suppose 
that the incessant movements of the bodies in the system, 
rushing about under the influence of their mutual 
attractions, has at last been productive of a collision 
between two of the bodies. We have already explained 
in Chapter VI, how in the collision of two masses the 
energy which they possess in virtue of their movements 
may be to a large extent transformed into heat ; there is 
consequently an immediate increase in the temperature 
of the bodies concerned, and then follows the operation 
of that fundamental law of heat, by which the excess of 
heat so arising will be radiated away. Some of it will, 
no doubt, be intercepted by falling on other bodies in 
the system, and (he amount that might be thus possibly 
retained would, of course, not be lost to the system. 
The bodies of the solar system at least are so widely 
scattered, that the greater part of the heat would cer- 
tainly escape into space, and the corresponding quantity 
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of energy would be totally lost to the system. We 
may generally assume that a collision among the bodies 
would be most certainly productive of a loss of energy 
from the system. 

No doubt collisions can hardly be expected to occur 
in a system consisting of large, isolated bodies like the 
planets. Even in any system of solid bodies collisions 
may be presumed to be infrequent in comparison with 
the numbers of the bodies. But if, instead of a system of 
few bodies of large mass, we have a gas or nebula com- 
posed of innumerable atoms or molecules, the collisions 
would be by no means infrequent, and every collision, in 
so far as it led to the production of heat, would be 
productive of loss of energy by radiation from the 
system. 

It should also be added that, even independently of 
actual collisions, there is, and must be, loss of energy in 
the system from other causes. There are no absolutely 
rigid bodies known in nature, for the hardest mineral or 
the toughest steel must yield to some extent when large 
forces are applied to it, and as the bodies in the system 
are not mere points or particles of inconsiderable dimen- 
sions, they will experience stresses something like those 
to which our earth is subjected in that action of the 
moon and sun which produces the tides. In conse- 
quence of the influences of each body on the rest, there 
will be certain relative changes in the parts of each 
body ; there will be, as it were, tidal movements in their 
liquid parts and even in their solid substance. These 
tides will produce friction, and this will produce heat. 
This heat will be radiated from the system, but the heat 
radiated corresponds to a certain amount of energy ; the 
energy is therefore lost to the system, so that even with- 
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out actual collisions we still find that energy must be 
gradually lost to the system. 

Thus we have been conducted to an important 
conclusion, which may be stated in the following way. 
Let there be any system of bodies, subject to their 
mutual attractions, and sufficiently isolated from the 
disturbing influence of all bodies which do not belong to 
the system, then the original energy with which that 
system is started must be undergoing a continual decline. 
It must at least decline until such a condition of the 
system has been reached that collisions are no longer 
possible and that tidal influences have ceased. These 
conditions might be fulfilled if all the bodies of the 
system coalesced into a single mass. 

As illustrations of the systems we are now con- 
sidering, we may take the sun and^planets as a whole. 
A spiral nebula is a system in the present sense, while 
the grandest illustration of all is provided by the Milky 
Way. 

It Avill be noted that we may have a system which 
is isolated so far as our present argument is concerned, 
even while it forms a part of another system of a higher 
order of magnitude. For instance, Saturn with his 
rings and satellites is sufficiently isolated from the rest 
of the solar system and the rest of the universe, to 
enable us to trace the consequences of the gradual 
decline of energy in his attendant system. The solar 
system in which Saturn appears merely as a unit, is 
itself sufficiently isolated from the stars in the Milky 
Way to«permit us to study the decline of energy in the, 
solar system, without considering the action of thc^e 
stars. 

This general law of the decline of energy in an 
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isolated system, is supplemented by another law often 
known as the conservation of moment of momentum. 
It may at first seem difficult to grasp the notion which 
this law involves. The effort is, however, worth making, 
for the law in question is of fundamental importance in 
the study of the mechanics of the universe. In the 
Appendix will be found an investigation by elementary 
geometry of the important mechanical principles which 
are involved in this subject. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the primaeval 
nebula, and whatever may have been the forces con- 
cerned in its production, we may feel confident that it 
was not originally at rest. We do not indeed know any 
object which is at rest. Not one of the heavenly bodies 
is at rest, nothing on earth is at rest, for even the 
molecules of rigid matter are in rapid motion. Rest 
seems unknown in the universe. It would be, therefore, 
infinitely improbable that a primaeval nebula, whatever 
may have been the agency by which it was started on 
that career which we are considering, was initially in a 
condition of absolute rest. We assume without hesi- 
tation that the nebula was to some extent in motion, and 
we may feel assured that the motions were of a highly 
complicated description. It is fortunate for us that our 
argument does not require us to know the precise 
character of the movements, as such knowledge would 
obviously be quite unattainable. We can, however, 
invoke the laws of mechanics as an unerring guide. 
They will tell us not indeed everything about those 
motions, but they will set forth certain characteristics 
which the movements must have had, and these 
characteristics suffice for our argument. 

To illustrate the important principle on which we 
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are now entering I must mention the famous problem of 
three bodies which has engaged the attention of the 
greatest mathematicians. Let there be a body A, and 
another B, and another C. We shall suppose that 
these bodies are so small that they may be regarded 
merely as points in comparison with the distances by 
which they are separated. We shall suppose that they 
are all moving in the same plane, and we shall suppose 
that each of them 'tit tracts ’•the others, but that except 
these attractions there are no other forces in the system. 
To discover all about the motions of these bodies is so 
difficult a problem that mathematicians have never 
been able to solve it. But though we are not able to 
sQlve the problem completely, we can learn something 
with regard to it. 

We represent by arrows in Fig.^36 the directions in 
which A, B, and C are moving at the moment. We choose 
any point 0 in the plane, and for simplicity we have so 
drawn the figure that A, B, and C are forces tending 
to turn round 0 in the same direction. The velocity of 
a body multiplied into its mass is termed the momenUim 
of the body. Draw the perpendicular from 0 to the 
direction in which the body A is moving, then the 
product of this perpendicular and the momentum of A 
is called the moment of momentum of A around 0. In 
like manner we form the moment of momentum of B 
and C, and if we add them together we obtain the total 
moment of momentum of the system. 

We can now give expression to a great discovery 
which mathematicians have made. No matter how 
complicated may be the movements of A, B, and C ; no 
matter to what extent these particles approximate or 
how, widely they separate ; no matter what changes may 
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occur in their velocities, or even what actual collision 
may take place, the sum of the moments of momentum 
must remain for ever unaltered. This most important 
principle in dynamics is known as the conservation of 
moment of momentum. 

Though I have only mentioned three particles, yet 
the same principle will be true for any number. If it 
should happen that 
any of them are turn- 
ing round 0 in the op- 
posite direction, then 
their moments of mo- 
mentum are to be 
taken as negative. 

In this case we add 
the moments tending 
in one direction to- 
gether ; and tjien sub- 
tract all the opposite 
moments. The re- 
mainder is the quan- 
tity which remains 
constant. 

We may state this principle in a somewhat different 
manner as follows: Let us consider a multitude of 
particles in a plane ; let them be severally started in any 
directions in the plane, and then be abandoned to 
their mutual attractions, it being understood that there 
are no forces produced by bodies external to the system ; 
if we then choose any point in the plane, and measure 
the areas described round that point by the several 
moving bodies in one second, and if we multiply each of 
those areas by the mass of the corresponding body, then, 



Fig. 36.— To ILLUSTRATE MoMENT op 
Momentum. 
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if all the bodies are moving in the same direction round 
the point, the sum of the quantities so obtained is 
constant. It will be the same a hundred or a thousand 
years hence as it is at the present moment, or as it was 
a hundred or a thousand years ago. If any of the par- 
ticles had been turning round the point in the opposite 
direction, then the products belonging to such particles 
are to be subtracted from the others instead of added. 

We have now to express in a still more general manner 
the important principle that is here involved. Let us 
consider any system of attracting particles, no matter 
what their masses or whether their movements be 
restricted to a piano or not. Let us start them into 
motion in any directions and with any initial velocities, 
and then abandon them to the influence of their mutual 
attractions, withholding at the same time the inter- 
ference of any forces from bodies exterior to the 
system. Draw any plane whatever, and let fall perpen- 
diculars upon this plane from the different particles 
of the system. It will be obvious that as the particles 
move the feet of the perpendiculars must move in 
correspondence with the particles from which the 
perpendiculars were let fall. We may regard the 
foot of every perpendicular as the actual position of 
a moving point, and it can be proved that if the mass of 
each particle be multiplied into the area which the foot 
of its perpendicular describes in a second round any 
point in the plane, and then be added to the similar 
products from all the other particles, only observing the 
proper precautions as to sign, the sum will remain 
constant, i.e,, in any other second the total quantity 
arrived at will be exactly the same. This is a general 
law of dynamics. It is not a law of merely approximate 
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truth, it is a law true with absolute accuracy during 
unlimited periods of time. 

The actual value of the constant will depend both 
on the system and on the plane. For a given system 
the constant will differ for the difierent planes whieh 
may be drawn, and there will be some planes in which 
that sum will be zero. In other words, in those planes 
the areas described by the feet of the perpendiculars, 
multiplied by the masses of the particles which are 
moving in one way, will be precisely equal to the 
similar sum obtained from the particles moving in the 
opposite direction. 

But among all possible pianos there is one of 
special significance in its relation to the systeTn. It 
is called the principal plane,’' and it is characterised 
b}^ the fact that the sum (with duo attention to 
sign) of tlie areas described each second by the feet 
of the perpendiculars, rmdtiplied into the masses of the 
corresponding particle, is greater than the like magni- 
tude for any other plane, and is thus a maximum. 
For all planes parallel to this principal plane, the result 
will b^ of course, the same ; it is the direction of the 
plane and not its absolute situation that is material. 
We thus see that while this remarkable quantity is 
constant in any plane, for all time, yet the actual 
value pi that constant depends upon the aspe(jt of 
the plane ; for some planes it is zero, for others the 
consent has intermediate values, and there is one 
plane for which the constant is a maximum. This is 
the principal plane, and a knowledge of it. is of vital 
importance in endeavouring to understand the nebular 
theory. Nor are the principles under consideration 
limited only to a system consisting of sun and planets, 
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they apply, with suitable modifications, to many other 
celestial systems as well. 

The instructive character of this dynamical principle 
will bo seen when we deduce its consequences. The 
term “ moment of momentum ” of a particle, with 
reference to a certain point in a plane, expresses double 
the product of the rate at which the area is described by 
the foot of the perpendicular to this plane, multiplied by 
the mass of the particle. The moment of momentum of 
the system, with reference to the principal plane, is H 
maximum in comparison with all other planes; that 
moment of momentum retains precisely the same value 
throughout all time, from the first instant the system 
was started onwards. And it retains this value, no 
matter what changes or disturbances may hap])en in 
the system, provided only that the influence of ex- 
ternal forces is withheld. Subject to this condition, the 
transformations of the system may be any whatever. 
The several bodies may bo forced into wide (‘hanges 
of .their orbits, so that there may even bo collisions 
among them ; yet, notwithstanding those collisions, and 
notwithstanding the violent alterations which may be 
thus produced in the movements of the bodies, the 
moment of momentum will not alter. No matter what 
tides may be produced, even if those tides be so 
great as to produce disruptioi] in the masses and 
force the orbits to change their character radically, yet 
the moment of momentum will be conserved without 
alteration. 

It is essential to notice the fundamental ditierence 
between the principle which has been called the con- 
servation of energy in the system, and the conservation 
of moment of momentum. We have pointed out that 
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when collisionK take place, part of the energy due to 
motion is transformed into heat, and energy in that 
form admits of radiation through space, and thus 
becomes lost to the system, with the result that the 
total energy declines. Even without actual collision, 
we have shown how certain effects of tides, or other 
consequences of friction, necessarily involve the squan- 
dering of energy with which the system was originallj' 
endowed. A system started with a certain endowment 
of energy may conserve that energy indefinitely, if' 
all such actions as collisions or frictions are absent. 
If collisions or frictions are present the system will 
gradually dissipate energy. Our interpretation of the 
future of such a system must always take account of 
this fundamental fact. 

It is, of course, conceivable that the moment of 
momentum with which a system was originally endowed 
might have happened to be zero. A system of particles 
could be so constructed and so started on their move- 
ments that their moment of momentum with regard to 
a certain plane should be zero. It might happen that the 
moment of momentum of the system with regard to a 
second plane, perpendicular to the former one, should 
be also zero; and, finally, that the moment of mo- 
mentum of the system with regard to a third plane per- 
pendicular to each of the other two, should be also zero. 
If these three conditions were found to prevail at 
the cotnracncerijcnt, they would prevail throughout 
the movement, and, more generally still, wo may 
state that in smdi circumstances the moment of 
momentum of the system would be zero about any 
plane whatever. There would be no principal plane' 
in such a system. We thus note that though »it is 
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inconceivable that a group of inutually attracting 
bodies should be started into movement without a 
suitable endowment of energy, it is yet quite conceiv- 
able tliat a system could be started without having 
any moment of momentum. And if at the beginning 
the system liad no moment of momentum, then no 
matter what may bo the future vicissitudes of its 
motifm, no rnomont of momentum can ever be acquired 
by it to all eternity, so long as the interference of 
external forces is ex(^luded. 

But having said this much as to the conceivability 
of the initiation of a system with no moment of momen- 
tum, we now hasten to add that, so far as Nature is 
actually concerned, this bare possibility nuiy be set 
aside as one which is infinitely improbable. Nature 
does not do things whicdi are infinitely improbable, and, 
therefore, we may affirm that all material systems, with 
whicli we shall have to deal, do possess moment of 
momentum. However the system may have originated, 
whatever may have been the actions of forces by which 
it was brought into being, we may feel assured that 
the system received at its initiation, some endowment of 
moment of momentum, as well as of energy. Hence we 
may conclude that every such system as is presented to 
us in the infinite variety of Nature, must stand in 
intimate rehition to some particular plane, being that 
which is known as the principal plane of moment of 
momentum. In our effort to interpret Nature, the 
physical importance of this fact can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

In a future chapter wo shall make some attempt 
to sketch the natural operations by which individual 
systems have been started on their careers. Postponing* 
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then, such questions, we propose to deal now with the 
phenomena which the principles of dynamics declare 
must acconjpany the evolution of a system under the 
action of the exclusive attraction of the various parts 
ot that system for each other. The system commences 
its career with a certain endowment of energy, with a 
certain endowment of moment of momentum, and with 
a certain principal plane to which that moment of 
momentum is specially related. In the course of the 
evolution through which, in myriads of ages, the system 
is destined to pass, the energy that it contains Avill 
undergo vast loss by dissipation. On the other hand, 
the moment of momentum will never vary, and the 
position of the principal plane will remain the same for 
all time. We have to consider what features, connected 
witli the evolution, may be attributed to the operation of 
these dynamical laws. We have, in fact, to deduce the 
consequences which seem to follow from the fact that, 
in conseciuence of collisions, and in consequence of 
friction, an isolated system in space must gradually part 
with its initial store of energy, but that, notwithstanding 
any collisions and any friction, the total moment of 
momentum of the system suffers no abatement. 

As the system advances in development, we have 
to deal with a gradual decline in the ratio of the original 
store of energy to the original store of moment of 
momentum. And hence we must expect that a system 
will ultimately tend towards a form in which, while 
preserving its moment of momentum, it shtdl do so with 
such a distribution of the bodies of which it consists 
as shall be compatible with a diminishing quantity of 
energy. It is not hard to see that in the course of ages 
this tends, as one consequence, to make the movements 
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of each of the bodies in the systeiti ultimately approxi- 
mate to movements in a plane. 

Let us, for simplicity, begin with the case of throe 
attracting particles, A, I> and 0. Let B be started in 
any direction in the plane L, and let A be started in an 
orbit round it, and in the same plane L. Now let C be 
started into motion, in any direction, from some point 
also in L. Tt is certain that the sum of the areas 
projecjtod parallel to any plane, which are described in a 
second by these three bodies, must be constant, each 
of the areas being, as usual, multiplied by the mass of 
the corresponding body. Let us specially consider the 
plane L in which the motions of A and B already lie. 
It is on this plane that the area described by C has to be 
projected. The essential 2 )oiut now to remember is that 
the j)roJoctcd area is less than the actual area. It is 
plain that if C has to describe a certain projected area in 
a certain tiirn^ the velocity with which C has to move, 
must be greater when C starts off at an inclination to 
the plane than would have been necessary if () had 
started in the plane, other things being the same. Thus 
we see that, if the three bodies were all moving in the 
same plane, they could, speaking generally, maintdn 
more easily the requisite description of areas, that is, the 
requisite moment of momentum Avith smaller velocities 
than if they were moving in directions which were not 
so regulated ; that is to say, the moment of momentum 
can be kept up with less energy when the particles move 
in the same plane. 

J In a more general maimer we see that any system 
in which the bodies arc moving in the same plane 
will, for equal moment of momentum, require less 
energy than it would have done had the bodies been 
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moving in directions which were not limited to a plane. 
Thus wo are led to the conclusion that the ultimate 
result of the collisions and the friction and the tides, 
which arc caused by the action of one particle on 
another, is to make the movements tend towards the 
same plane. 

In this dynamical principle we have in all pro- 
bability a physical explanation of that remarkable 
characteristic of celestial movements to which we have 
referred. The solar system possesses less energy in 
proportion to its moment of momentum than it would 
require to have if the orbits of the important planets, 
instead of lying practically in the same plane, were 
inclined at various angles. Whatever may have been 
the original disposition of the materials forming the 
solar system, they must once have contained much 
more energy than they have at present. The moment 
of momentum in the principal plane, at the beginning, 
was not, however, different from the moment of 
momentum that the system now possesses. As the 
energy of the system gradually declined, the system 
has gradually been compelled to adjust itself in such 
a manner, that, with the reduced quantity of energy, 
the requisite moment of momentum shall still be 
preserved. This is the reason why, in the course of 
the myriads of ages during which the solar system 
has been acquiring its present I'orm, the movements 
have gradually become nearly conformed to a plane. 

The operation of the principle, now before us, may 
be seen in a striking manner in Saturn's ring. (Fig. 87.) 
The particles constituting this exquisite object, so far 
as observations have revealed them, seem to present 
to us an almost absolutely plane movement. The fact 
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that the movements of the constituents of Saturn’s 
ring lie in a plane, is doubtless to be accounted for 
by the operation of the fundauienta] dynamical prin- 
ciple to which we have referred. Saturn, in its great 
motion round the luminary, is, of course, controlled 
by the sun, yet the system attached to Saturn is so 
close to that globe as to be attracted by the sun in 
a manner which need not hero be distinguished from 
the solar attraction on Saturn itself. It follows that 
the differential action, so to speak, of the sun on Saturn, 
and on the myriad objects which constitute its ring, may 
be disregarded. We are therefore entitled, as already 
mentioned, to view Saturn and its system as an 
isolated group, not acted upon by any forces exterior 
to the system. It is therefore subject to the laws 
which declare that, though the energy declines, the 
moment of momentum is to remain unaltered. This 
it is which has apparently caused the extreme flatness 
of Saturn’s ring. The energy of the rotation of that 
system has been exj)ended until it might seem that 
no more energy has been left than just suffices to 
preserve the unalterable moment of momentum, under 
the most economical conditions, so far as energy is 
concerned. 

Let us suppose that one of the innumerable myriads 
ot particles which constitute the ring of Saturn were 
to forsake the plane in which it now revolves, and 
move in an orbit inclined to the present plane. We 
shall suppose that the original track of the orbit was 
a circle, and we shall assume that in the new plane 
to which the motion is transferred the motion is also 
circular. That particle will have still to do its share 
of preserving the requisite total moment of momentum. 




Fig. 37.— Satubn. Drawn by E. M. Antoniadi. (July 30th, 1899.) 
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for we are to suppose that each of the other particles 
remains unaltered in its pace and in the other circum- 
stances of its motion. The aberrant particle will de- 
scribe, in a second, an area which, for the purpose of 
the present calculation, must be projected upon the 
plane containing the other particles. The area, when 
projected, must still be as large as the area that the 
particle would have described if it had remained in 
the plane. It is therefore necessary that the area swept 
over by the particle in the inclined plane, in one second, 
shall be greater than the area which sufficed in the 
original plane. This requires the circle in which the 
particle revolves to be enlarged, and this necessitates 
that its energy should be increased. In other words, 
while the moment of momentum was no greater than 
before, the energy of the system would have to be 
greater. Wo thus see that inasmuch as the particles 
forming the rings of Saturn move in cir9les in the same 
-plane, they require a smaller amount of energy in the 
system to preserve the requisite moment of momentum 
than would be required if they moved in circular orbits 
which were not in the same plane. In such a system 
as Saturn’s ring, in which the particles are excessively 
numerous and excessively close together, it may be 
presumed that there may once have been sufficient 
collisions and frictions among the particles to cause 
the exhaustion of energy to the lowest point at which 
the moment of momentum would be sustained. In 
the course of ages this has been accomplished by 
the remarkable adjustment of the movements to that 
plane in which wo now find them. 

The importance of this subject is so great that we 
shall present the matter in a somewhat different manner, 
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as follows : We shall simplify the matter by regarding 
the orbits of the planets or other bodies as circles. 
The fact that these orbits are ellipses, which arc, 
however, very nearly circles, will not appreciably 
atfect the argument 

Let us, then, suppose a single planet revolving 
round a fixed sun, in the centre. The energy of this 
system has two parts. There is first the energy due to 
the velocity of the planet, and this is found by taking 
half the product of the mass of the planet and the 
square of its velocity. The second part of the energy 
depends, as we have already explained, on the distance 
of the planet from the sun. The planet possesses energy 
on account of its situation, for the attraction of the 
sun on the planet is capable of doing work. The further 
the planet is from the sun the larger is the quantity of 
energy that it possesses from this cause. On the other 
hand, the further the planet is from the sun the smaller 
is its velocity, and the less is the quantity of energy that 
it possesses of the first kind. We unite the two parts, 
and we find that the net result may be expressed in the 
following manner ; If a planet be revolving in a circular 
path round the sun, then the total energy of that 
system (apart from any rotation of the sun and planet 
on their axes), when added to the reciprocal of the 
distance between the two bodies, measured with a proper 
unit of length, is the same for all distances of the same 
two bodies. This shows the connection between the 
energy and the distance of the planet from the sun. 

Thus we see that if the circle is enlarged the energy 
of the system increases. The moment of momentum 
of the system is proportional to the square root 
of the distance of the two bodies. If, therefore, the 
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distance of the two bodies is increased, the inoiiient of 
monientimi increases also. 

It will illustrate the application oC the argUTuent 
to take a particular case in which a system of particles 
is revolving round a central sun in circular orbits, 
all of which lie in the same plane. Let us suppose that, 
w^hile the moment of momentum of the system of particles 
is to remain unaltered, one of the particles is to be shifted 
into a plane which is inclined at an angle of 60'' to the 
plane of the other orbits ; it can easily be seen that an 
area in the new plane, when projected down into the 
original plane, will be reduced to half its amount. 
Hence, as the moment of momentum of the whole 
system is to be kept up, it will be necessary for the 
particle to have a moment of momentum in the circle 
which it describes in the new plane which is double that 
which it had in the original plane. It follows that the 
radius of the vhv]o in the new plane must be four times 
the radius of the cjircle which defined the orbit of the 
particle in tlie old plane. The energy of the particle in 
this orbit is therefore correspondingly greater, and thus 
the energy of the whole system is increased. This 
illustrates how a system, in which the circular orbits arc 
in different planes, requires more energy for a given 
moment of momentum than would suffice if the circular 
orbits had all been in the same plane. So long as the 
orbits are in different planes there will still remain 
a reserve of energy for possible dissipation. But the 
dissipation is always in progress, and hence there is an 
incessant tendency towards a flattening of the system 
by the mutual actions of its parts. 

It may help to elucidate this subject to state the 
matter as follows : The more the system contracts. 
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the faster it must generally revolve ; this is the universal 
law when disturbing inliuences are excluded. Take, 
for instance, the sun, which is at this moment con- 
tracting on account of its loss of heat. In consequence 
of that contraction it is essential that the sun shall 
gradually turn faster round on its axis. At present 
the sun requires twenty-five days, four hours and 
twenty-nine minutes for each rotation. That period 
must certainly be diminishing, although no doubt the 
rate of diminution is very slow. Indeed, it is too slow 
for us to observe ; nevertheless, some diminution must be 
in progress. Applying the same principle to the primitive 
nebula, we see, that as the contraction of the original 
volume proceeds, the speed with which the several parts 
will rotate must increase. 

The periodic times of the planets arc here instruc- 
tive. The materials now forming Jupiter were situated 
towards the exterior of the nebula, so that, as the 
nebula contracted, it tended to leave Jupiter behind. 
The period in which Jupiter now revolves round 
the sun may give some notion of the period of the 
rotation of the nebula at the time that it extended 
so far as Jupiter. Subsequently to the formation, and 
the detachment of Jupiter, a body which was hence- 
forth no longer in contact with the nebula, the latter 
proceeded further in its contraction. Passing over the 
intermediate stages, we find the nebula contracting until 
it extended no further than the line now marked by 
the earth’s orbit ; the speed with which the nebula was 
rotating must have been increasing all the time, so that 
though the nebula required.several years to go round when 
it extended as far as Jupiter, only a fraction of that 
period was necessary when it had reached the position 
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indicated by the earth’s track at the present time. 
Leaving the earth behind it, just as it had previously 
left Jupiter, the nebula started on a still further con- 
densation. It drew in, until at last it reached a further 
stage by contraction into the sun, which rotates in 
loss than a month. Thus the period of Jupiter, 
namely, twelve years, the period of the earth, namely, 
one year, and the period of the sun, namely, twenty- 
fiv3 days, illustrate the successive accelerations of the 
rotation of the nebula in the process of contraction. 
No doubt these statements must be received with 
much qualification, but they will illustrate the nature 
of the argument. 

We may also here mention the satellites of Uranus, 
all the more so because it has been frequently urged 
as an objection to the nebular theory .that the orbits 
of the satellites of Uranus lie in a plane which is in- 
clined at a very large angle; no less than 82° to the 
general plane of the solar system. I shall refer in a 
later chapter to this subject, .and consider what ex- 
planation can bo offered with regard to the . great 
inclination of this plane, which is one of the anomalies 
of our system. For the present I merely draw attention 
to the fact that the movements of all four satellites .of 
Uranus do actually lie in the same plane, though, as 
already indicated, it stands nearly at right angles to 
the ecliptic. 

Professor Newcomb has shown that the four satel- 
lites of Uranus revolve in orbits which are almost 
exactly circular, and which, so far as observation shows, 
are absolutely in the same plane. From our present 
point of view this is a matter of much interest. What- 
ever may have been the influence by which this plane 
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departs so widely from the plane of the ecliptic, it 
seems certain that it must be regarded as having acted 
at a very early period in the evolution of the Uranian 
system ; and when this system had once started on its 
course of evolution, the operation of that dynamical 
principle to which we have so often referred wa& 
gradually brought to bear on the orbits of the satellites. 
We have here another isolated case resembling that 
of Saturn and its rings. The fundamental law ordained 
that the moment of momentum of Uranus and its 
moons must remain constant, though the total quantity 
of energy in that system should decline. In the course 
of ages this has led to the adjustment of the orbits 
of the four satellites into the same plane. 

I ought here to mention that the rotation of Uranus 
on its axis presents a problem which has not yet been 
solved by telescopic observation. It is extremely in- 
teresting to note that, as a rule, the axes on which 
the important planets rotate are inclined at no great 
angles to the principal plane of the solar system. The 
great distance of Uranus has, however, prevented astro- 
nomers from studying the rotation of that planet in the 
ordinary manner, by observation of the displacement of 
marks on its surface. So far as telescopic observations 
are concerned, we are therefore in ignorance as to the 
axis about which Uranus revolves. If, following the 
analogy of Jupitfer, or Saturn, or Mars, or the earth, the 
rotation of Uranus was conducted about an axis, not 
greatly inclined from the perpendicular to the ecliptic, then 
the rotation of Uranus Avould be about an axis very far 
from perpendicular to the plane in which its satellites 
revolve. The analogy of the other planets seems to 
suggest that the rotation of a planet should be nearly 
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perpendicular to the plane in which its satellites revolve. 
As the question is one which does not admit of being 
decided by observation, we may venture to remark 
that the necessity for a declining ratio of energy to 
moment of momentum in the Uranian system provides a 
suggestion. The moment of momentum of a system, such 
as that of Uranus and its satellites, is derived partly 
from the movements of the satellites and partl}^ from the 
rotation of the planet itself From the illustrations we 
have already given, it is plain that the requisite moment 
of momentum is compatible with a comparatively small 
energy, only when the system is so adjusted that 
the axis of rotation of the planet is perpendicular to the 
plane in which the satellites revolve, or in other words 
when the satellites revolve in the plane of the equator 
of the planet. Wo do not expect that this condi- 
tion will be complied with to the fullest extent in any 
members of the solar system. There is indeed an 
obvious exception; for the moon, in its revolution about 
the earth, does not revolve exactly in the earth’s 
equator. We might, however, expect that the tendency 
would be for the movements to adjust themselves in 
this manner. It seems therefore likely that the direction 
of the axis of Uranus is perpendicular, or nearly so, to 
the plane of the movements of its satellites. - 

At this point we take occasion to answer an objection 
which may perhaps be urged against the doctrine of 
moment of momentum as here applied. I have shown 
that the tendency of this dynamical principle is to 
reduce the movements towards one plane. It may be 
objected that if there is this tendency, why is it that the 
movements have not all been brought into the same 
plane exactly ? This has been accomplished in the case 
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of the bodies forming Saturn's ring, and perhaps in the 
satellites of Uranus. But why is it that all the great 
planets of our solar system have not been brought to 
revolve absolutely in the same plane ? 

We answer that the operations of the forces by 
which this adjustment is effected, are necessarily ex- 
tremely slow. The process is still going on, and it may 
ultimately reach completion. But it is to be particularly 
observed that the nearer the approach is made to the 
final adjustment, the slower must be the process of 
adjustment, and the less efficient are the forces tending 
to bring it about. For the purpose of illustrating this, 
we may estimate the efficiency of the forces in flattening 
down the system in the following manner. Suppose 
that there a,re two circular orbits at right angles to each 
other, and that we measure the efficiency of the action 
tending to bring the planes to coincide, by 100. When 
the planes are at an angle of thirty degrees the 
efficiency is represented by 50, and when the inclination 
is only live degrees the efficiency is no more than 0, 
and the efficiency gradually lessens as the angle 
declines. As the angles of inclination of the planes 
in the solar system are so small, we see that the 
efficiency of the flattening operation in the solar system 
must have dwindled correspondingly. Hence we need 
not be surprised that the flnal reduction of the orbits 
into the same plane has not yet been absolutely 
completed. 

Certainly the most numerous, and perhaps the 
grandest, illustrations of the operation of the great 
natural principles we have been consideiing are to be 
found in the case of the spiral nebulaj. The charac- 
teristic appearance of these objects demands special 
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explanation, and it is to dynamics wo must look for that 
explanation. 

As to the original cause of a nebula we shall have 
something to say in a future chapter. At present we 
are only considering how, when a nebula has come into 
existence, the action of known dynamical principles 
will mould that nebula into fonn. As an illustration of 
a nebulfi, in what we may describe as its comparatively 
primitive shape, we may take the Great Nebula in Orion. 
This stu])endoiis mass of vaguely diffused vapour may 
probably be I'cgarded as in an early stage when con- 
trasted with the spirals. We have already shown how 
the spectroscopic evidence demonstrates that the famous 
nebula is actually a gaseous object. It stands thus in 
marked contrast with many other nebula) which, by not 
yielding a gaseous spectrum, seem to inform us that 
they are objects which have advanced to a further stage 
in their development than such masses of mere glowing 
gas as are found in the splendid object in Orion. 

The development of a nebula must from dynamical 
principles proceed along the lines that wo have already 
indicated. We shall assume that the nebula is suf- 
ficiently isolated from surrounding objects in space as 
CO be practically free from disturi)ing influences pro- 
duced by these objects. We shall therefore suppose 
that the evolution of the jiebula proceeds solely in con- 
sequence of the mutual attractions of its various parts. 
In its original formation the nebula receives a certain 
endowment of energy and a certain endowment of 
moment of momentum; the mere fact that we sec 
the nebula, the fact that it radiates light, shows that 
it must bo expending energy, and the decline of the 
energy will proceed continuously from the formation 
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of tho objoot. The laws of dynamics assure us that 
no matter what may be the losses of energy which 
the nebula sufters through radiation or through the 
collisions of its particles, or through their tidal actions, 
or. in any way whatever from their mutual actions, the 
moment of momentum must remain unchanged. 

As the ages roll by, the nebula must gradually come 
to dispose itself, so that the moment of momentum shall 
be maintained, notwithstanding that the energy may 
have wasted away to no more than a fraction of its 
original amount. Originally there was, of course, one 
plane, in which the moment of momentum was a 
maximum. It is what we have (tailed the principal 
plane of the system, and the evolution tends in the 
direction of making the nebula gradually settle down 
towards this plane. We have seen that the moment 
of momentum can be sustained with the utmost economy 
of energy by adjusting the movements of the particles 
so that they all take place in orbits parallel to this 
plane, and the mutual attractions of the several parts 
will gradually tend to bring the planes of the different 
orbits into coincidence. Every collision between two atoms, 
every ray of light sent forth, conduce to the final result. 
Hence it is that the nebula gradually tends to the form 
of a flat plane. This is the first point to bo noticed in 
the formation (jf a spiral nebula. 

But there is a further consideration. As the nebula 
radiates its light and its heat, and thus loses its energy, 
it must be undergoing continual contraction. Con- 
currently with its gradual assumption of a flat form, 
the nebula is also becoming smaller. Here again that 
fundamental conception of the conservation of moment 
of momentum will give us important information. If 
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the iiebiila contracts, that is to say, if each of its par- 
ticles draws in closer to the centre, the orbits of each 
of its particles will be reduced. But the quantity of 
areas to be described cacli second must be kept up. 
We have pointed out that it is infinitely improbable 
the system should have been started without any 
moment of momentum, and this (jondition of affairs 
being infinitely improbable, we dismiss any thought of 
its occurrence. As the particles settle towards the plane, 
the areas swept out by the movements to the right, and 
those areas swept out by the movements to the left, will 
not be identical ; there will therefore be a balance on | 
one side, and that balance must be maintained without ! 
the slightest alteration throughout all time. As the 
particles. get closer together, and as their orbits lessen 
it will necessarily happen that the veloc^ities of the 
particles must increase, for not otherwise can the 
fundamental principle of the (!onstant moment of 
momentum be maintained. And as the system gets 
I smaller and smaller, by contra<‘tion from an original 
widely diffused nebulosity, like, ])erhaps, the nebula in 
i Orion, down to a spiral nebula which may occupy hot a 
* thousand or a millionth part of the original volume, 

! the areas Avill be kept up by currents of particles moving 
in the two opposite ways around a central point. As 
the contracition proceeds, the opposing particles will 
occasionally collide, and consequently the tendency will 
be for the predominant side to assert itself more and 
more, until at last we may expect a condition to be 
reached in which all the movements will take place in 
one direction, and when the sum of the areas described 
' in a second, by each of the particles, multiplied by their 
respective masses, will represent the original endowment 
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of moment of momentum. Thus we find that the 
whole object becomes ultimately possessed of a move- 
ment of rotation. 

The same argument will show that the inner parts of 
the nebula will revolve more rapidly than those in the 
exterior. Thus we find the whirlpool' structure pro- 
duced, and thus we obtain an explanation, not only of 
the flatness of the nebula, but also, of the spiral form 
which it possesses. It is not too much to say that, the 
operation of the causes we have specified, if external 
influence bo withheld, tends ultimately to produce the 
spiral, whatever may have been the original form of the 
object. No longer, therefore, need we feel any hesitation 
in believing the assurance of Professor Keeler that out 
of the one hundred and twenty thotisand nebube, at least 
one half must be spirals. We have found in dynamics 
an explanation of that remarkable type of objec.-t which 
we have now reason to think is one of the great 
fundamental forms of nature. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Priirifoval Nebula — A Planetary Nebula — The Progress of its 
Evolution — ITn83uninetrical Contraction— Centres of Condensation — 
The Form ultimately assumed — Hiffcronco between Small Bodies 
and Largo — Earth and Sun — Acceleration of Velocities — Formation 
of the Subordinate Systems — Special Circumsfeinces in the case of 
the Earth and Moon — Vast Scale of the Spirals — Spectra of 
the Spiral Nebubo. 

We shall consider in this chapter what we believe to 
have been the history of that splendid system, formed 
by the planets under the presiding control of the sun. 
The ground over which we have already passed will 
prepare us for the famous doctrine that the sun, the 
planets and their satellites, together with the other 
bodies which form the group we call the solar system, 
have originated from the contraction of a primieval 
nebula. 

As the ages rolled by, this great primjcval nebula 
began to undergo modification. In accordance with the 
universal law which we find obeyed in our laboratories, 
and which we have reason to believe must be equally 
obeyed throughout the whole extent of space, this nebula, 
if wanner than the surrounding space, must begin to 
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radiate forth its heat. We are to assume that the 
nebula does not receive heat from other bodies, adequate 
to compensate for that which it dissipates by radiation. 
There is thus a loss of heat and consequently the nebula 
must begin to contra(*t. Its material must gradually 
draw together, and must do so under the operation of 
those fundamental laws which we have explained in the 
last chapter. 

The contraction, or rather the condensation of the 
material would of (X)urse generally be greatest at the 
central portion of the nebula. This is especially notice- 
able in the photograph of the great s])iral already re- 
ferred to. But in addition to this special condensation at 
the (iontre, the concentration takes place also, though in 
a lesser degree, at many other points throughout the 
whole extent of the glowing mass. Each centre of (?on- 
densation which in this way becomes established, tends 
continually to increase. In consequence of this law, as 
the great nebula contracted and as the great bulk of the 
material drew in towards the centre, there were isolated 
regions in the nebula whi(di became subordinate centres 
of condensation. Perha})s in the prinueval nebula, from 
which the solar system originated, there were half-a- 
dozen or more of these vontres that were of conspicuous 
importance, while a muejh ku-ger number of small points 
were also distinguished from the surrounding nebula. 
(Figs. 40 and 41.) And still the contraction went on. The 
heat, or rather the energy with which the nebula had been 
originally charged, was still being dissipated l)y radiation. 
We give no estimate of the myriads of years that 
each stage of the mighty process must have occupied. 
The tendenciy of the transformation was, however, always 
in one direction. It did at last result in a great increase 
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of the density of the substance of the nebula, both in the 
(Central regions, as well as in the subordinate piirts. In 
due time this increase in density had reached such a 
point that the materials in the condensing centres could 
be no longer described as retaining the gaseous form. 

But though heat was incessantly being radiated from 
the great nebuLi, it did not necessarily follow that the 
nebula was itself losing temperature. This is a seeming 
paradox to which we have already had occasion to refer 
in Chapter VI. Wo need not now further refer to it 
than to remember that, in speaking of thtj loss of heat 
from the nebula, it would sometimes not be correct to 
describe the operation as that of cooling. Up to a certain 
stage in the condensation, the loss of heat leads rather to 
an augmentation of temperature than to its decline. 

We are thus Wl to see how the laws of heat, after 
being in action on the primitive nebula for a period 
of illimitable ages, have at last effected a marvellous 
transformation. That nebula has condensed into a vast 
central mass with a number of associated subordinate 
])ortions. We may suppose that the original nebula in 
the course oi’ time does practically disappear. It is 
absorbed by the attrac'tion of those ponderous centres 
which have gradually developed throughout its extent. 

The large (*entral body, and perhaps some of the other 
bodies thus evolved, are at first of so high a temperature 
that a, copious radiation of heat still goes forth from the 
system As ihey discharge their stores of heat, the 
smaller bodies sliow the effec'ts of loss of heat more 
ra])id]y than those which are larger. It is indeed 
obvious that a small body must cool more rapidly than 
a big one. It is sufficient to note that the cooling takes 
place from the surface, and that the bigger the body the 
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Fio. 38 . — The Ring Nebula in Lyra (Lick Observatory). 
(From the Roy(d Asironomkal Society Series.) 


larger the quantity of material that it contains for each 
unit of superficial area. If the radius of a sphere be 
doubled, its volume is iniToascd eight-fold, while its 
surface is only increased four-fold. 

Let us now concentrate our 'attention on two of the 
bodies Avhich, after immense ages, have been formed 
from the condensation of the priirneval nebula. Let one 
of the two bodies be tliat central object, which prepon- 
derates so enormously that its mass is a thousandfold 
that of all the others taken together. Let the other be 
one of the smaller bodies. As it parts with its heat, 
the smaller body, whi(*h has originally condensed from 
the nebula, will assume sonm of the features of a mass 
of molten liquid. From the liquid condition, the body 
will pass with comparative rapidity int-o a solid state, at 
least on its outer jiarts. The exterior of this body will 
therefore become solid while the interior is still at an 
excessively high temperature. The outer material, 
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which has assumed the solid form, is constituted of the 
^elements with which we are acquainted, and is in 
Ithe form of what the geologist would class as the 
^gneoiis rocks, of which granite is the best known 
example. The shell of hard rocks outside, encloses 
the material which is still heated and molten inside. 
Such a crust would certainly be an extremely bad 
conductor of heat. The internal heat is therefore 
greatly obstructed in its passage outwards to the 
surface. The internal heat may (‘onsequently be pre- 
served in the interior of the body for an enormously 
protracted period, a period perhaps comparable with 
those immense ages which the evolution of the body 
from the priiuieval nebula has demanded. The 
smaller body may have thus attained a condition in 
which the temperature reigning on its surface is regu- 
lated chiefly by the external conditions of the space 
around, while the internal parts are still highly charged 
with the primitive heat from the original nebula. 

The great ( entral mass, which we may regard as 
thousands of times greater than that of the subordinate 
body, cools much more slowly. The cooling of this 
great mass is so enormously protracted in comparison 
with that of the smaller body that it is quite conceivable 
the central mass may continue to glow with intense 
fervour for immense ages after the smaller body has 
become covered with hard rock. 

It will, I hope, be clear that the two bodies to which 
I am here alluding are not merely imaginary objects. 
The small body, whu-h has so far cooled down that 
its surface has lost all indic-ation of intcriiiil heat, is 
of course our earth. Ihe great central mass which 
still glows with intense fervour is the sun. Such is 
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in outline the origin of the sun and the earth as sug- 
gested by the nebular theory. 

What we have said of the formation of the earth 
will equally apply to the evolution of other detached 
portions of the primitive nebula. There may be several 
of these, and they may vary greatly in size. The' 
smaller they are the more rapidly in general will 
the superabundant heat be radiated away, and the 
sooner will the surfoce of that planet acquire the 
temperature which is determined by the surrounding 
conditions. There are, however, many modifying cir- 
cumstances. 

It is essential to notice that the primaeval nebula 
must have had some initial moment of momentum, 
unless we are to assume the oc(*urrence of that which 
is infinitely improbable. It would have been infinitely 
improbable for the system not to have had some 
moment of momentum originally. As the evolution 
proceeds, and as the energy is expended, while this 
original endowment of moment of momentum is pre- 
served, we find, as explained in the last chapter, the 
system gradually settling down into proximity to a 
plane, and gradually acquiring a uniform direction of 
revolution. Hence we see that each of the subordinate 
masses which ultimately consolidate to form a planet 
have a motion of revolution around the central 
body. In like manner the central body itself rotates, 
and all these motions are performed in the same 
direction. 

In addition to the revolutions of the planets around 
the sun, there are other motions which can be accounted 
for as consequences of the contraction of the nebula. 
We now refer to that central portion which is to form 
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the sun, and consider, in the first instance, only one 
of the subordinate portions which is to form a planet. 
As these two bodies form part of the same nebulous 
mass they will to* a certain extent rotate together as one 
piece. If any body is rotating as a whole, every part of 
that body is also in actual rotation. We shall refer to 
this again later on ; but for the present it is sufficient to 
observe that as the planet was originally continuous 
with the sun, it had a motion of rotation besides its 
motion of revolution, and it revolved round its own 
axis in a period equal to that of its revolution round 
the sun. In the beginning the rotation of the planet 
was therefore an exceedingly slow movement. But it 
became subsequently accelerated. For we have already 
explained that each })lanet is by itself subjected to the 
law of the conservation of moment of momentum. As 
each planet assumes a separate existence, it draws to 
itself its share of the moment of momentum, and that 
must be strictly preserved. But the planet, or rather 
the materials which are to form the future planet, are 
all the time shrinking ; they are drawing more closely 
together. If, therefore, the area which each particle of 
the planet desc^ribes when multiplied by the mass of that 
particle and added to the similar products arising from 
all the other particles, is to remain constant, it becomes 
necessary that just as the orbits of these particles 
diminish in size, so must the speed at which they 
revolve increase. We thus find that there is a tendency 
in the planet to accelerate its rotation. And thus we 
see that a time will come when the planet, having 
assumed an independent existence, will ' be found 
rotating round its axis with a velocity which must 
be considered hi^ in comparison with the angular 
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velocity which the planet had while it still formed part 
of the original nebula. 

As the planets have been evolved so as to describe 
their several orbits around the sun, so in like manner 
the smaller systems of satellites have been so evolved as 
to describe their orbits round the several planets that 
are their respective primaries. When a planet, or rather 
the materials which were drawing together to form a 
planet, had acquired a predominant attraction for the 
parts of the prinaeval nebula in their locality, a portion 
of the nebulous material bc(iame specially associated 
with the planet. As the planet with this nebulous 
material became separated from the central contracting 
sun, or became, as it were, left behind while the sun was 
drawing into itself the material which surrounded it, 
the planet and its associated nebula underwent on a 
miniature scale an evolution similar to that which had 
already taken place in the format'on of the sun and the 
planets as a whole. In this manner secondary systems 
seem sometimes to have had their origin. 

We should, however, say that though what we have 
here indicated appears to explain fully the evolution of 
some of the systems, such, for instance, as that of Jupiter 
and his four moons, or Saturn and his eight or nine, the 
circumstances with regard to the earth and the moon 
are such as to require a very different explanation of the 
origin of our satellite.. In the first place we may notice 
that the great mass of the moon, in comparison with the 
earth, is a wholly exceptional feature in the relations 
between the planets and their satellites in the other 
parts of the system. In no other instance does the mass 
of a satellite hear to the mass of the planet a ratio any- 
thing like so great as the ratio of oup^moon to the earth. 
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The moon has a mass which is about one-eightieth of the 
mass of the earth, while even the largest of Jupiter's 
satellites has not one ten-thousandth part of the mass of 
the planet itself. The evolution of the earth and moon 
system has been brought about in a manner very 
different from that of the evolution of the other systems 
of satellites. We do not here enter into any discussion 
ot' the matter. We merely remind the reader that it is 
now known, mainly by the researches of Professor 
G. H. Darwin, that in all probability the moon was 
originally part of the earth, and that a partition having 
occurred while the materials of the earth and moon 
were still in a plastic state, a small portion broke away 
to form the moon, leaving behind the greater mass to 
form the earth. Then, under the influence of tides, 
which may agitate a mass of molten rock, as the moon 
was oiiee (Fig. 89), just as they may agitate an ocean, 
the moon was forced away, and was ultimately conducted 
to its present orbit. 

It was at flrst tempting to imagine that a theory^'" 
which accounted so satisfactorily for the evolution of 
the moon from the earth might also account in a 
similar manner for the evolution of the earth from the 
sun. Had this been the case, it is needless to say that 
the principles we now accept in the nebular theory 
would have needed largo modification, if not actual 
abandonment. A close examination into the actual 
statistics brings forcibly before us the exceptional 
character of the earth-moon system. It can be de- 
monstrated that the earth could not have been evolved 
from the sun in the same manner as there is every 
reason to believe that the moon has been evolved from 
the earth. The evolution of the satellites of Jupiter 
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Fig. 39. — LuNAtt Crateur; IIyginus and Alhategnius. 
{Photographed hy MM. TjOeivy and Puiviwc.) 


has proceeded along lines quite different from those 
of the evolution of the moon from the earth, so that 
we may, perhaps, find in the evolution of the satellites 
of Jupiter an illustration in miniature of the way in 
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which the planets themselves have been evolved in 
relation to the sun. 

We must not forget that the only spiral nebuhii 
which lie within the reach of our powers of observation, 
whether telescopic or photographic, appear to be objects 
of enormously greater cosmical magnificence than was 
that primaeval nebula from which so insignificant an 
object as t^he solar system has sprung. The great spirals, 
so far as w(i can toll at present, appear to be thousands 
of times, or even millions of times, greater in area than 
the solar system. At this point, however, we must 
speak with, special (jaution, having due regard to the 
paucity of our knowledge of a most important element. 
Astronomers must confess that no efforts which have 
yet been made to determine the dimensions of a nebula 
have been crowned with success. We have not any 
precise idea as to wdiat the distance of the great spiral 
might be. We generally take for granted that these 
nebula3 are at distances comparable with the distances 
of the stars. On this assumption we estimate that 
the spiral nebuhe must transcend enormously the 
dimensions of the priraa3val nebula from which the 
solar system has sprung. The spiral nebulae .that 
have so far come within our observation seem to be 
objects of an order of magnitude altogether higher 
than a solar system. They seem to be engaged on 
the majestic function of evolving systems of stars like 
the Milky Way, rather than on the inconsiderable 
task of producing a system which concerns only a 
single star and not a galaxy. 

The spiral form of structure is one in which Nature 
seems to delight. We find it in the organic, world 
allied with objects of the greatest interest' an^^%eauty. 
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Fig. 40. — A REMARKABLE SPIRAL (n.g.c. 628; in Pisces). 

{Photographed hg Dr. Isaac Uoherts, F.R.S.) 

The ammonite, a magnificent spiral shell sometimes 
exceeding three feet in diameter, belongs to a type 
which dominated the waters of the globe in secondary 
times, and which still survives in the nautilus. The 
same form is reproduced in minute creations totally 
different from ammonites in their zoological relations. 
Among the exquisite foraminifera which the microscopist 
knows so well may be found most delicate and beautiful 
spirals. Just as we see every range of spiral in the 
animal world, from an organism invisible to the naked 
eye, up to an ammonite a yard or more across, so it 
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would seem that there are spiral nebiilsB ranging from 
such vast objects as the great spiral in Canes Venatici 
down to such relatively minute spirals as those whose 
humble function it is to develop a solar system. It 
is no more than a reasonable supposition that the 
great spirals in the heavens are probably only the 
more majestic objects of an extremely numerous class. 
The smaller objects of this type — among which w»e 
might expect to find nebulae like, in size and import-* 
ance, to the primaeval nebula of our system — are so 
small that they have not yet been recognised. 

It should at this stage be mentioned that several 
curious small planetary nebulae have in these modern 
days been discovered by their peculiar spectra. If 
the nebulous character of these most interesting 
objects had not been accidentally disclosed by char- 
acteristic lines in their spectra, these undoubted 
nebuho would eacjh have been classified merely as 
stars. This fact will lead us to the surmise that 
there must be myriads of nobulie in the heavens, 
too small to come within the range of our telescopes 
or of our most sensitive photographic plates. Suppose 
that a facsimile of the primjeval nebula of our system, 
precisely corresponding with it in size and identical 
with it in every detail, were at the present moment 
located in space, but at a distance from our stand- 
point, as great as the distance of, let us say, the 
great spiral; it seems certain that this nebula, even 
though it contained the materials for a huge sua and 
a potential system of mighty planets, if not actually 
invisible to us here, would in all probability demand 
the best powers of our instruments to reveal it, and 
then it Fpald be classed pot as a nebula at all but 
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Fig. 41.— A CLEAKLY CUT Spikal (n.g.c. 4321 ; in Coma Berenices). 

{Photog milked hy Dr, Isaac Boherts, F.U.S.) 


as a star of perhaps the 12th or 15th, or even smaller 
magnitude. 

It is to be remembered that the (Jass of minute 
planetary nebulae make themselves known solely by the 
fact that they exhibit the bright line indicative of 
gaseous spectra. If those objects (though still nebulae) 
had not displayed gaseous spectra, it is certain they 
would have escaped detection, at least by the process 
which has actually proved so successful. The con- 
tinuous band of light which they would then have 
presejited could not be discriminated from the band of 
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light from a star. It is therefore not improbable that 
among the star-like bodies which have been represented 
on our photographs, there may be some which are 
really minute spiral nebulje. In general a star is a 
minute point of light which no augmentation of tele- 
scopic power and no magnification will show otherwise 
than as a point, granted only good optical conditions 
and good opportunity so far as the atmosphere is 
concerned. It has, however, been occasionally noted 
that certain so-called stars are not mere points of 
light ; they do possess what is described as a disc. It is 
not at all imppssible that the objects so referred to are 
spiral nebulje. We may describe them as formed on a 
small scale in comparison with the great spiral or the 
nebula in Andromeda. But the smallness here referred 
to is only relative. They are in all probability quite as 
vast as the primaeval spiral nebula from which the solar 
system has been evolved, though not so large as those 
curious ring-shaped nebulae of which the most cele- 
brated example lies in the constellation Lyra (Fig. 38 ). 

Such is an outline of what we believe to have been 
the history of our solar system. We have already given 
the evidence derived from the laws of heat. We have 
now to consider the evidence, which has been derived 
from the constitution of the system itself. We shall see 
how strongly it supports the belief that the origin of 
sun and planets has been such as the nebular theory 
suggests. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE UNITY OF MATERIAL IN THE HEAVENS AND 
THE EARTH. 

Clouds— Fire-Mist — Vapour of Platinum — Components of Chalk — Con- 
stituents of the PriinaDval Fire-Mist— Objections— Origin of the 
Mist — Remarkable Discovery of the Century— Analysis of the Sun — 
Spectroscopic Analysis— Simplicity of Solar Chemistry — Potassium 
—A Drop of Water— The Solar Elements— Calcium — The Moat Im- 
portant Lines in the Solar Spectrum— Photograph of the Sun- 
Carbon in the Solar Clouds— Function of Carta— Bunsen’s Burner 
Illustrates Carbon in the Sun— Carbon Vapours in the Sim — The 
Supposed Limit to our Knowledge of the Heavens— Characteristics 
of Spectroscopic Work— Boaiing on the Nebular Theory. 

In considering how the formation of our solar system 
was brought about, we naturally first enquire as to the 
material of which this superb scheme is constructed. 
What were the materials already to hand from which, 
in pursuance of the laws of Nature, the solar system was 
evolved ? 

See the robust and solid nature of this earth of 
ours, and the robust and solid nature of the moon and 
the planets. It might at first sight be concluded that 
the primitive materials of our earth had also been in 
the solid state. But such is not the case. The primi- 
tive material of the solar system was not solid, it was 
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not even liquid. What we may desc'ribe as the mother- 
substance of the universe must have been of quite a 
different nature; we (‘.an ^ve an illustration of the 
physical character of thyt substancio. 

The lover of Nature delights to look at the moun- 
tains and the trees, the lakes and the rivers. But he 
will not confine his regard merely to the objecjts on 
the earth's surface. He, no less than the artist and the 
poet, delights to gaze at that enchanting scenery which, 
day by day, is displayed in infinite beauty overhead ; 
that scenery whic^h is not wholly withheld even from 
observers whose lives may be passed amid the busy 
haunts of men, that scenery which is so often displayed 
on fine days at all seasons. We are alluding to those 
clouds which add the charm of infinite variety to 
the sky above us. 

It is necessary for us now to think of matter 
when it possesses neither the density of a solid, nor 
the qualities of a liquid, but rather when it has that 
delicate texture which the clouds exhibit. The primaeval 
material from which the solar system has been evolved 
is of a texture somewhat similar to that of the clouds. 
This prinneval material is neither solid nor liquid ; it 
is what we may describe as vapour. 

But having pointed to the clcruds in our own sky 
as illustrating, in a sense, the texture of this original 
mother-substance of the solar system, we can carry the 
analogy no further. Those dark and threatening masses 
which forbode the thunderstorm, or those beautiful fleecy 
clouds which enhance the loveliness of a summer’s day, 
are, of course, merely the vapours of water. But the 
vapours in the mother-substance from which systems 
have been evolved were by no means the vapours of 
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water. They were vapours of a very different character 
— vapours that suggest th§ abodes of Pluto rather than 
the gentle rain that blesses the earth. In the mother- 
substance of the solar system vapours of a great 
variety of substances were blended. For in the potent 
laboratory of Nature every substance, be it a metal or 
any other element, or any compound, no matter how 
refractory, will, under suitable circumstances, be dis- 
solved into vapour. 

Take, for instance, such a material as platinum. 
Could anything be less like a vapour than this silvery 
metal ? We know that platinum is the densest of all 
the elements. We know that platinum, more effectually 
than other metals, resists liquefaction from the applica- 
tion of heat. No ordinary furnace can fuse platinum ; 
yet in another way we can overcome the resistance of 
this metal. The electric arc, when suitably managed, 
yields a temperature higher than that of any furnace. 
Let the electric current spring from one pole of platinum 
to another, and a brilliant arc of light is produced by 
the glowing gas, which is characteristic of platinum. 
The light dispensed from that arc is different from the 
light that would be radiated if the poles were of any 
material other than platinum. Some of the platinum 
has not alone been melted, it has actually been turned 
into vapour by the overpowering heat to which it has 
been subjected. Thus the solidity of this substance, 
which resists so stubbornly the action of lower tem- 
peratures, can be overcome, and the very densest of 
all metals is dissolved into wisps of vapour. 

We choose the case of platinum as an illustration 
because it is a substance exceptionally dense and 
exceptionally refractory. If platinum can be vaporised, 
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there is not much difficulty in seeing that other 
elements must be Cfipable of being vaporised also. In 
fact, given such heat as is found abundantly in natural 
sources, there is no known element, or combination 
of elements, which will not assume the form of gas or 
vapour or cloud. 

At the temperature of the sun a drop of water 
would bo forthwith resolved into its component gases 
of oxygen and hydrogen. In like manner a piece of 
chalk, if exposed to the sun, would be speedily trans- 
formed; it would first be heated red-hot and then 
white-hot; it is, indeed, white-hot chalk that gives 
us that limelight which we know so well. But the 
heat of the sun is far greater than the temperature 
of the incandescent lime. The lime would not only be 
heated white-hot by contact with solar heat, but still 
further stages would be reached. It would suffer de- 
composition. It would break up into three different 
elements : there would be the metal which we call 
calcium, there would bo oxygen, and there would be 
carbon. Owing to the tremendous teriiperature ot 
the sun the metal would not remain in the metallic 
form; it would not be even in a liquid form; it 
would become a gas. The elements which unite to 
form this chalk would be not only decomposed, 
but they would be vaporised. What is thus stated 
about the drop of water and the chalk may, so far 
as we know, be stated equally with regard to any 
other compounds. It matters not how close may be 
the chemical association in which the elements are 
joined: no matter how successfully those compounds 
may resist the decomposition under the conditions 
ordinarily prevailing on earth, they have to yield 
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under the overwhelming trial to which the sun would 
subject them. Though there arc many elements in 
the solar chemistry, there are no compounds. At the 
exalted temperature to which they are exposed in the 
sun the elements are indisposed for union with the 
other elements there met with, and which are at 
the same temperature. In these circumstances, they 
successfully resist all alliances. 

Until the last few years no elements were known 
in our terrestrial experience which possessed at ordinary 
temperatures the same qualities of resolute isolation 
which all elements seem to display at extreme tem- 
peratures. The famous discovery of argon, and of 
other strange gases associated with argon in the atmo- 
sphere and elsewhere, has revealed, to the astonishment 
of chemists and to the great extension of knowledge, 
that we have with us here elements which resist all 
solicitations to enter into chemical union with other 
substances. It is doubtless in consequence of this 
absolute refusal to unite, that, in spite of their abun- 
dance and their wide distribution, these elements have 
eluded detection for centuries. To the astronomer 
argon is both interesting and instructive. It shows us 
an element which possesses, at the ordinary tempera- 
tures of the surface of the earth, a property which is 
true of all elements when subjected to such tempera- 
tures as are found in the sun. 

Think of the rocks which form the earth’s crust 
and of the minerals which lie far below. Think of 
the soil which lies on its surface, of the forests which 
that soil supports, and the crops which it brings forth. 
Think of the waters of the ocean, and the ice of the 
Poles. Think of the objects of every kind on this 
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globe. Think of the stone walls of a great building, 
of the iron used to give it strength, of the slates 
which cover it, and of the timber which forms its 
floors ; think of the innumerable other materials which 
have gone towards its construction ; think even of the 
elementary substances which go to form the bodies of 
animals, of the lime in their bones, and of the carbon 
which is so intimately associated with life itself. 
The nebular theory declares that those materials 
have not always been in the condition in which we 
now see them : that there was a time in which they 
'Were so hot that they were ndt in the solid state ; they 
were not even in the fluid state, but were all in rolling 
volumes of glowing vapour which formed the great 
primaeval fire-cloud. 

We must understand the composite nature of the 
primitive fire-mist from which our solar system origi- 
nated. Let me illustrate the matter thus: We shall 
suppose that a heterogeneous collection of substances is 
brought together, the items of which may be somewhat 
as follows : let there be many tons of iron and barrels 
of lime, some pieces of timber, and cargoes of flint; 
let there be lead and tin and zinc, and many other 
metals, from which copper and silver and several of the 
rarest metals must not be excluded ; let there be in- 
numerable loads of clay, which shall represent aluminium 
and silicon, and hogsheads of sea-water to supply 
oxygen, hydrogen, and sodium. There should be also, 
I need hardly add, many other elements; but there 
is no occasion to mention more; indeed, it would be 
impossible to give a list which would be complete. 

Suppose that this diverse material is submitted to a 
heat as intense as the most perfect furnace can make it. 
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Let the heat be indeed as great as that which we can 
get from the electric arc, or even greater still. Let us 
suppose this heat to be raised to such a point that, not 
only have the most refractory metals been transformed 
into vapour, but the elements which were closely in 
combination have also been rent asunder. This we 
know will happen when compound substances are raised 
to a very high temperature. We shall suppose that the 
heat has been sufficient to separate each particle of 
water into its constituent atoms of oxygen and hydrogen; 
we shall suppose that the heat has been sufficient to 
decompose even lime itself into its constituent parts, and 
exhibit them in the form of vapour. The heat is to be 
so great that even carbon itself, the most refractory of 
substances, has had to yield, so that after passing 
through a stage of dazzling incandescence it has melted 
and ultimately dissolved into vapour. Next let us 
suppose that these several vapours are blended, though 
wo need not assume that the separate elements are 
diffused uniformly throughout all parts of the cloud. 
].<et us suppose that these bodies, which contributed to 
form the nebula, have been employed in amounts, not to 
be measured in tons, or in hundreds of tons, but in 
a thousand millions of millions of millions of millions 
of tons. Let the mass of vapour thus arising be 
expanded freely through open space. Let it extend 
over a region which is to measure hundreds of thousands 
of millions of miles in length and breadth and depth. 
Then the doctrine of the earth’s beginning, which we are 
striving to unfold in these lectures, declares that in a 
fire-mist such as is here outlined the solar system had 
its origin. 

Various objections may occur to the thoughtful 
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reader when asked to accept such statements. Wo must 
do our best to meet these objections. The evidence we 
submit must be of an indirect or circumstantial kind. 
Direct testimony on such a subject is from the nature of 
the case impossible. The actual fire-mist in which our 
system had its origin is a mist no longer. The material 
that forms the solid earth beneath our feet did once, we 
verily believe, float in the great primaeval fire-mist. Of 
course we cannot show you that mist. Darwin could 
not show the original monkeys from which it would 
seem the human race has descended ; none the less do 
most of us believe that our descent has really taken the 
line that Darwin’s theory indicates. 

In connection with this subject, as with most others, 
it is easy to ask questions which, I think we may say, no 
one can answer with any confidence. It may, for 
instance, be asked how this vast fire-misfc came into 
existence. If it arose from heat, how did that heat 
happen to bo present? Why was all the material in 
the state of vapour ? What, in short, was the origin of 
that great prirnoaval nebula ? Here we must admit that 
Wv? have proposed questions to which it is impossible for 
us to do more than suggest answers. As to what 
brought the mist into exiaytence, as to whence the 
materials came, and as to whence the energy was 
derived which has been gradually expended ever since, 
we do not know anything, and, so far as I can see, we 
have no means of knowing. Conjectures on the subject 
are not wanting, of course, and in a later chapter we 
shall discuss what may be said on this matter. 

I have shown you to some extent our reasons for 
believing that our solar system did originate in a fire- 
mist. And even if we are not able to explain how 
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;he mist itself arose, yet we do not admit that our 
irgutnent as to the origin of our system is thereby 
nvalidated. That such a fire-mist as the solar system 
required did once exist, must surely be regarded as 
aot at all improbable so long as we can point to the 
analogous nebulae or fire-mists which exist at the 
present moment, and which we see with our telescopes. 
Many of these are millions of times great as the 
comparatively small fire-mist that would have evolved 
into our solar system. 

A question has sometimes been asked as to the 
most important discovery in astronomy which has 
been made in the century that has just • closed. 
If, by the most important discovery,, we mean 
that which has most widely extended our know- 
ledge of the Universe, I do not think there need be 
much hesitation in stating the answer. It seems to 
me beyond doubt that the most astonishing discovery 
of the last century in regard to the heavenly bodies, 
is that which has revealed the elementary substances 
of which the orbs of heaven are composed. This dis- 
covery is the more interesting and instructive because 
it has taught us that the materials of the sun, of the 
stars, and of the nebulse are essentially the elements 
of which our own earth is formed, and with which 
chemists had already become well acquainted. 

We know, of course, that this earth, no matter 
how various may be the rocks and minerals which 
form its crust, and how infinite the variety of objects, 
organic and inorganic, which diversify its surface, is 
really formed from different combinations of about 
eighty different elements. There are gases like oxygen 
and hydrogen, there are other substances like carbon 
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and sulphur, and there are metals like iron and copper. 
These elements are sometimes met with in their free 
or uncoinbined state, like oxygen in the atmosphere, 
or like gold in Klondike. More frequently they are 
found in combination, and in such combinations the 
characters of the constituent elements are some- 
times completely transformed. A deadly gas and a 
curious metal, which burns as it floats on water, most 
certainly renounce their special characters when they 
unite to form the salt on our breakfast-table. Who 
would have guessed, if the chemist had not told 
him, that in every wheelbarrow full of ordinary 
earth there are pounds of silvery aluminium, and 
that marble is largely (composed of an extremely rare 
metal, which but few people have ever seen? 

Until the middle of the century just completed it 
seemed utterly impossible to form any notion as to 
the substances actually present in the sun. How 
could anyone possibly discern them by the resources 
of the older chemists ? It might well have been 
doubted whether the elements of which the sun was 
made were the elements of which our earth was formed, 
and with which ordinary chemistry had made us 
familiar. Just as the animals and plants which met 
the gaze of the discoverers when they landed in the 
New World were essentially diflerent from those in 
the Old World, so it might have been supposed, with 
good share of reason, that this great solar orb, ninety- 
three million miles distant, would be composed of 
elements totally different from those with which 
dwellers on the earth had been permitted to become 
acquainted 

This great discovery of the last century revealed 
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0 us the character of the elements which constitute 
he siin It also added the astonishing information 
hat they are essentially the same elements as those 
f which our earth itself and all which it con4:ains 
re formed. 

If any one had asked in the early years of the 
lentury what those elements were which entered into 
;he composition of the sun, the question would have 
)een deemed a silly one ; it would have been regarded 
.s hopelessly beyond the possibility of solution, and 
t would have been as little likely to receive an answer 
ts the questions people sometimes ask now as to the 
)ossible inhabitants on Mars. 

But about the middle of the century a new era 
lawned ; the wonderful method of spectroscopic analysis 
vas discovered, and it became possible to examine the 
jhemistry of the sun. The most important result was 
o show that the elements which enter into the com- 
)osition of the sun are the same elements which enter 
nto the composition of the earth. The student of 
.he solar chemistry enjoys, however, one advantage over 
.he terrestrial chemist, if it be an advantage to have 
lis science simplified to the utmost extent. Chemistry 
vould, however, lose its^^jhief interest if all the elements 
-emained as obstinately neutral as argon, and disdained 
illiancc with all other elements. It would seem that 
:.hose elements which most eagerly enter into combina- 
tion here, and which resist with such vehemence our 
afforts^to divorce them, must renounce all chemical 
union when exposed to the tremendous temperature 

the sun. 

Those elements which unite with the utmost eager- 
less at ordinary temperatures, seem to become indifferent 
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to each other when subjected to the extremes of heat 
and cold. Potassium unites fiercely with oxygen in the 
most familiar of all chemical experiments. Potassium 
is indeed a strange metal, for it is of such small density 
that a piece cast on a basin of water will float like 
a chip of wood. It has such avidity for oxygen that 
it wilL decompose the water to wrench the molecules 
of oxygen from those of hydrogen. The union of the 
metal with the gas generates such heat that the strange 
substance bursts into flame. This is what takes place 
at the ordinary temperatures in the well-known ex- 
periment of the chemical lecture-table. But at extreme 
temperatures the greed of potassium for oxygen abates, 
if it does not vanish altogether. In those excessively 
low temperatures, at which Professor Dewar experiments, 
chemical affinities languish. He has reduced oxygen 
to a liquid, and he tells us that '‘a berg of silvery 
potassium might float for ever untarnished on an ocean 
of liquid oxygen.” At the excessively high temperature 
of the electric arc the oxygen and the potassium, Avhose 
union has been accomplished with such vehemence, 
cease to possess affinity, and they separate again. 

The solar chemistry seems to know no combina- 
tion. If a drop of water were transferred to the sun 
and subjected to the heat of the solar surface, it must 
immediately undergo decomposition. That which was 
a drop of water here would not remain a drop of water 
there ; it would be at once resolved into its component 
elements of oxygen and hydrogen. The considerations 
just given greatly simplify the search for the particular 
bodies whicli are at present in the sun. We have only 
to test for the presence of each of eighty elements. We 
have not to take account of the thousands of chemical 
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combinations of whicli these elements are susceptible 
under terrestrial conditions. 

We are specially indebted to the late Professor 
Henry Rowland, of Baltimore, for a profound study of 
the solar spectrum. In his great work he enumerates 
thirty-six elements present in the sun, and the number 
may be increased now by at least two. Eight elements 
he classes as doubtful, fifteen are set down as absent 
from the solar spectrum, and several had not been tried. 
Iron stands foremost among all the solar elements, so 
far as the number of its lines arc concerned. No fewer 
than 2,000 lines in the spectrum of the sun are attributed 
to this element At the other end of the list lead is 
found. There is only one line apparently due to this 
metal. Carbon is represented by about 200 lines, and 
calcium by about 75. If, however, we test the sig- 
nificance of lines not by their number, but by their 
intensity, then iron no longer heads the list, its place 
being taken by calcium (Fig. 42). Among the elements 
which Rowland sets down as not contributing any recog- 
nisable lines to the solar spectrum we may mention 
arsenic and sulphur, phosphorus, mercury, and gold. 

Of the more prominent solar elements there are two 
or three of such special importance that we pause to 
give them a little consideration. Who does not re- 
member the delight of the first occasion in childhood 
when he was permitted to peep into a bird’s-nest and 
there see a group of eggs, often so exquisitely marked or 
so delicately tinted? How beautiful they seemed as 
they lay in their cosy receptacle concealed with so much 
cunning ! Among other delightful recollections of early 
youth mSny will recall a ramble by. the sea-shore. We 
may suppose the tide had retreated, and with other 
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objects left by the sea on the gleaming sand a little 
cowrie shell is found. How enchanted we were with our 
prize ! How we looked at the curious marks on its lips, 
and the inimitable beauty of its tints 1 

The shell of the hedge-sparrow and the shell cast up 
by the sea have another quality in common besides their 
beauty. They have both been fabricated from the same 
material. Lime is of course the substance from which 
the bird, by some subtle art of physiology, forms those 
exquisite walls by which the vital part of the egg is 
protected. The soft organism that once dwelt in the 
cowrie was endowed with some power by wl\ich it 
extracted from the waters of the ocean the lime with 
which it gradually built an inimitable shell. Is it an 
exaggeration to say that this particular element calcium, 
this element so excessively abundant and so rarely seen, 
seems to enjoy some peculiar distinction by association 
with exquisite grace and beauty? The white marble 
wrought to an unparalleled loveliness by the genius of a 
Phidias or a Canova is but a form of lime. So is the 
ivory on which the Japanese artist works with such 
delicacy and refinement. Wh(^ther as coral in a Pacific 
island, as a pearl in a necklace or as a stone in the 
Parthenon, lime seems often privileged to form the 
material basis of beauty in nature and beauty in art. 

Though lime in its diflerent forms, in the rocks of the 
earth or the waters of the ocean, is one of the most 
ordinary substances met with on our globe, yet calcium, 
the essential element which goes to the composition Of 
lime, is, as we have already said, not by any means a 
familiar body, and not many of us, 1 imagine, can ever have 
.seen it. Chemistry teaches that lime is the result of a 
union in definite proportions between oxygen gas and 
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the very shy metal, calcium. This metal is never found 
in nature unless in such intimate chemical union with 
some other element like oxygen or chlorine, that its 
characteristic features are altogether obscured, and would 
indeed never be suspected from the mere appearance of 
the results of the union. To see the metal calcium you 
must visit a chemical laboratory where, by electrical 
decomposition or other ingenious process, this elusive 
clement can be induced to part temporarily from its 
union with the oxygen or other body for which it has so 
eager an affinity, and to which it returns with such 
alacrity. Though calcium is certainly a metal, it is very 
unlike the more familiar metals such as gold or silver, 
copper or iron. A coin might conceivably be formed 
out of calcium, but it would have no stability like the 
coins of the well-known metals. Calcium has such an 
unconquerable desire to unite with oxygen that the 
unstable metal will speedily grasp from the surrounding 
air the vital element. Unless special precautions are 
taken to withhold from the calcium the air, or other 
source from whence it could obtain oxygen, the union 
will most certainly take place, and the calcium will 
resume the stable form of lime. Thus it happens that 
though this earth contains incalculable billions of tons 
of calcium in its various combinations, yet calcium itself 
is almost unknown except to the chemist. 

It is plain that calcium plays a part of tremendous 
significance on this earth. I do not say that it is the 
most important of all the elements. It would indeed 
seem impossible to assign that distinction to any par- 
ticular element. Many are, of course, of vital importance, 
though there are, no doubt, certain of the rarer elements 
with which this earth could perhaps dispense without 
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being to any appreciable extent diff'crenl froni what it is 
at present. I do not know that we should be specially 
inconvenienced or feel any appreciable want iinsatished, 
if, let US say, the element lanthanum were to be struck 
out of existence ; and there are perhaps certain other 
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rare bodies among the known eighty elements, about 
which the same remark might be made. 

But without calcium there would neither be fertile 
soil for plants nor bones for animals, and consequently 
a world, inhabited in the same manner as our present 
globe, would be clearly impossible. There may be lowly 
organisms on this earth to which calcium is of no 
appreciable consequence, and it is of course conceivable 
that a world of living types could bo constructed with- 
out the aid of that particular element which is to us 
so indispensable. But a world without calcium would 
be radically different from that world which we know, 
so that we are disposed to feel special interest in the 
important modern discovery that this same element; 
calcium, is abundantly distributed throughout the 
universe. The boldest and most striking features in 
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the photograph of the solar spectrum are those due 
to calcium (Figs. 42 and 44). 

In the solar spectrum are two very broad, very dark, 
and very conspicuous lines, known as H and K. In 
every photograph of that portion of the solar spectrum 
which, lying beyond the extreme violet, is invisible to 
our eyes, though intensely active on the photographic 
plate, these lines stand forth so boldly as to arrest the 
attention more than any other features of the spectrum. 
It had been known that these lines were due to calcium, 
but there were certain difficulties connected with their 
interpretation. Some recent beautiful researches by 
Sir William and Lady Huggins have cleared away all 
doubt. It is now certain that the presence of these 
lines in the spectrum demonstrates that that remarkable 
element which is the essential feature of lime on this 
earth is also found in the sun. Wo have also to 
note that these same lines have been detected in the 
photographic spectra of many other bodies in widely 
different regions of space. Thus we establish the 
interesting result that this particular element which 
plays a part so remarkable on our earth is not restricted 
to our globe, but is diffused far and wide throughout 
the universe. 

Perhaps the most astonishing discovery made in 
modern times about the sun is connected with the 
wonderful element, helium. So long ago as 1868 Sir 
Norman Lockyer discovered, during an eclipse, that 
the light of the sun contained evidence of the presence 
in that orb of some element which was then totally 
unknown to chemists. This new body was not un- 
naturally named the sun-element, or helium. But more 
than a quarter of a century had to elapse before any 
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cheinist could enjoy the opportunity of experimenting 
directly upon helium. No labour could prepare the 
smallest particle of this substance, no money could 
purchase it, for at that time no specimen of the element 
was known to exist nearer than the sun, ninety-three 
million miles distant. But in 1895 an astonishing 
discovery was made by Professor Rairisay. He was 
examining a rare piece of mineral from Norway. From 
this mineral, clevite, the Professor extracted a little 
gas which was to him and to all other chemists quite 
unknown. But on applying the spectroscope to examine 
the character of the light which this gas emitted when 
submitted to the electric current, it yielded, to their 
amazement, the characteristic light of helium. Thus 
was the sun-element at last shown to be a terrestrial 
body, though no doubt a rare one. The circum- 
stances that I have mentioned make helium for ever 
famous among the constituents of the universe. It will 
never be forgotten that though from henceforth it 
may be regarded as a terrestrial body, yet it was first 
discovere<l, not in the earth beneath our feet, but in 
the far-distant sun. 

In a previous picture (Fig. 14) we showed a photograph 
of a part of the sun’s surface ; this striking view displays 
those glowing clouds from which the sun .dispenses 
its light and heat. These clouds form a comparatively 
thin stratum around the sun, the interior of which is 
very much darker. The layer of clouds is so thin 
that it may perhaps bo likened to the delicate skin 
of a peach in comparison with the luscious interior. 
It is in the.so dazzling white clouds that we find the 
source "of the sun’s brightness. Were those clouds 
removed, though the sun’s diameter would not be 
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appreciably reduced, yet its unparalleled lustre would 
be at once lessened. We use the expression “ clouds ” 
in speaking of these objects, for clouds they certainly 
are, in the sense of being aggregates of innumerable 
myriads of minute beads of some substance ; but those 
solar clouds are very unlike the clouds of our own 
sky, in so far as the material of which they are made 
is concerned. The solar clouds arc not little beads 
of water; they are little beads of white hot material 
so dazzlingly bright as to radiate forth the characteristic 
brilliance and splendour of the sun. The solar clouds 
drift to and fro; they are occasionally the sport of 
terrific hurricanes; they are sometimes driven away 
from limited areas, and in their absence we see merely 
the black interior of the solar globe, which wo call 
a sun-spot. Now comes the important question as to 
the material present in these clouds which confers 
on the sun its ability to radiate forth such abundant 
light and heat. 

The profound truth already stated, that the solar 
elements are the same as the terrestrial elements, 
greatly simplifies the search for that particular element 
which forms those solar clouds. As the sun is made 
of substances already known to us by terrestrial 
chemistry, and as there are no chemical compounds 
to embarrass us, the choice of the possible constituents 
of those solar clouds becomes narrowed to the list of 
elements experimented on in our laboratories. 

We owe to Dr. G. Johnstone Stoney, F,R.S., the 
discovery of the particular clement which forms those 
fire-clouds in the sun, and confers on the presiding body 
of the solar system the power of being so useful to the 
planets which owe it allegiance. Carbon is the element 
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in question. I need hardly add that carbon is well 
known as one of the most commonplace and one of 
the most remarkable substances in Nature. A piece of 
coke differs from a piece of pure carbon only by the ash 
which the coke leaves behind when burned. Timber is 
principally composed of this same element, and when 
the timber is transformed into charcoal but little more 
than the carbon remains. Carbon is indeed every- 
where present. It is, as we have mentioned, one of the 
elements which enter into the composition of a piece 
of chalk. Carbon is in the earth beneath our feet ; it is 
in the air above us. Carbon is one of the chief in- 
gredients in our food, and it is by carbon that the heat 
of the body is sustained. Indeed, this remarkable 
element is intimately connected with life in every phase. 
Every organic substance contains carbon, and it courses 
with the blood in our veins. It assumes the widest 
variety of forms, renders the greatest diversity of services, 
and appears in the most widely different places. Carbon 
is indeed of a protean character, and there is a beautiful 
symbol of the unique position which it occupies in the 
scheme of Nature (Fig. 43). Carbon is associated not 
alone with articles of daily utility and of plenteous 
abundance, but it is carbon which forms the most ex- 
quisite gems of purest ray serene.” The diamond is, of 
course, merely a specimen of carbon of absolute purity 
and in crystalline form. Great as is the importance of 
carbon on this earth, it is spread far more widely ; it is 
not confined merely to the earth, for carbon abounds on 
other bodies in space. The most important functions of 
carbon in the universe are not those it renders on this 
earth. It was shown by Dr. Stoncy that this same wonder- 
ful substance is indeed a solar element of Vast utility. It 
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is carbon which forms the glowing solar clouds to which 
our very life owes its origin. 

In the incandescent lamp the brilliant light is pro- 
duced by a glowing filament of carbon, and one reason 
why we employ this element in the electric lamp, in- 
stead of any other, may be easily stated. If we tried to 
make one of these lamps with an iron wire, we should find 
that when the electric current is turned on and begins 
to flow through the wire, the wire will, in accordance 
with a well-known law, become warm, then hot, red-hot, 
and white-hot ; but even when white-hot the wire will 
not glow with the brightness that we expect from one 
of these lamps. Ere a sufficient temperature can be 
reached the iron will have yielded, it will have melted 
into drops of liquid, continuity will be broken, the circuit 
will be interrupted, and the lamp destroyed. We should 
not have been much more successful if instead of iron we 
had tried any other metal. Even a platinum wire, though 
it will admit of being raised to a much higher temperature 
than a wire of iron or a wire of steel, cannot remain in 
the solid condition at the temperature which would be 
necessary if the requisite incandescence is to be produced. 

There is no known metal, and perhaps no substance 
whatever, which has so high a temperature of fusion as 
carbon. A filament of carbon, alone among the avail- 
able elements, will remain continuous and unfused while 
transmitting a current intense enough to produce that 
dazzling brilliance which is expected from the incandes- 
cent lamp. This is the reason why this particular 
element earbon is an indispensable material for the 
electrician. 

Modern research has now demonstrated that just as 
we employ carbon as the immediate agent for producing 
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our beautiful artificial light, so the sun uses precisely 
the same element as the agent of its light and heat- 
giving power. In the extraordinary fervour which 
prevails in the interior of the sun all substances of every 
description must submit to be melted, nay, even to be 
driven into vapour. An iron poker, for instance, would 
vanish into iron vapour if submitted to this appalling 
solar furnace. Even carbon itself is unable to remain 
solid when subjected to the intense heat prevailing in 
the inner parts of the sun. At that heat carbon must 
assume the form of gas or vapour, just as iron or the 
other substances which yield more readily to the appli- 
cation of heat. 

By the help of a simple experiment we may illus- 
trate the significance of the carbon vapours in the 
solar economy. l^ot us take a Bunsen burner, in 
which the air and gas arc freely mingled before they 
enter into combustion. If the air and the gas be pro* 
perly proportioned, the combustion is so perfect that 
though a great deal of heat is produced there is but 
little light. The gas burned in this experiment ought to 
be the ordinary gas of our mains, which depends for its 
illuminating power on the circumstance that the hydro- 
gen, of which the gas is chiefly composed, is largely 
charged with carbon. The illuminating power of the 
gas may indeed be measured by its available richness 
in carbon. As it enters the burner the carbon is itself 
in a gaseous form. This is not, of course, on account of 
a high temperature. The carbon of the coal-gas is in 
chemical union with hydrogen, and the result is in the 
form of invisible gases. It is these (composite gases, 
blended with large volumes of ordinary hydrogen, which 
form the illununating gas of our mains. 
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In the Bunsen burner the admission of a proper 
proportion of air, which becomes thoroughly mixed 
with the coal gas, produces perfect combustion. In the 
act of burning, the oxygen of the air unites immediately 
with the gas; it combines with the hydrogen to form 
watery vapour, and it combines with the carbon to’ 
form gases which are the well -understood products 
of combustion. 

Suppose, now, we cut off the supply of air from 
the Bunsen burner, which can be done in a moment 
by placing the hand over the ring of holes at the bottom 
at which the air is admitted. Immediately a change 
takes place in the combustion. In place of the steady, 
hardly visible, but intensely hot flame which we had 
before, we have now a very much larger flame which 
makes a bright and flickering flare that lights up the 
room, df we re-admit the air at the bottoni of the 
burner the light goes down instantly ; the small, pale 
flame replaces it, and again the perfect combustion 
gives out intense heat at the expense of the light. 

The remarkable change in the character of a gas- 
flame produced by admitting air to mix with the gas 
before combustion, is of course easily explained. The 
chemical action takes place with much greater facility 
under these circumstances. The union of the carbon 
in the coal gas with the oxygen then takes place so 
thoroughly and instantaneously that the carbon never 
seems to have abandoned the gaseous form even for 
a moment in the course of the transformation. But 
in the case where air is not permitted to mingle with 
the gas, the ^^upply of oxygon to unite with the in- 
candescent gases can only bo obtained from the exterior 
of the flame. The consequence is that the glowing 
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gas charged with carbon vapour is chilled to some 
extent by contact with the cold air. It therefore seems 
as if the union of the hydrogen with the oxygen per- 
mitted the particles of carbon in the flame to resume 
their solid form for a moment. But in that solid form 
these particles, being at a high temperature, have a 
wonderful efiiciency for radiation, and consequently 
brilliance is conferred upon the light. Most of the 
particles of carbon speedily unite with the surrounding 
oxygen, and re-enter the gaseous state in a different 
combination. Some of them, however, may escape this 
fate, in which case they assume the undesirable form 
of smoke. The Bunsen lamp can thus be made to 
give an illustration of the fact that when carbon vapours 
receive a chill, the immediate effect of the chill is to 
transform the carbon from the gaseous form to myriads 
of particles in the liejuid, or more probably in the solid 
form. In the latter state the carbon possesses a power 
of radiation greatly in excess of that which it possessed 
in the gaseous state, even though the gas may have 
been at a much higher temperature than the white- 
hot solid particles. 

We can now apply these principles to the explana- 
tion of the marvellous radiation of light and heat from 
the great orb of day. The buoyancy of the carbon 
vapours is one of their most remarkable characteristics ; 
they tend to soar upwards through the solar atmosphere 
until they attain an elevation considerably over that 
of' many of the other materials in the heated vapours 
surrounding the great luminary. -We may illustrate 
what happens to these carbon vapours by considering 
the analogous case presented in the formation of ordinary 
clouds in our own skies. It is true, no doubt, that 
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terrestrial clouds are composed of material very different 
from that whi(di enters into the solar clouds. Terres- 
trial clouds of course arise in this way ; the generous 
warmth of the sun evaporates water from the great 
oceans, and transforms it into vapour. This vapour 
ascends through our atmosphere, not at first as a visible 
cloud, but in the form of an invisible vapour. It is 
gradually diffused throughout the upper air, until at 
last particles of water, but recently withdrawn from the 
oceans, attain an altitude of a mile or more above the 
surface of the earth. A transformation then awaits 
this aqueous vapour. In the coldness of those elevated 
regions the water can no longer remain in the form of 
vapour. The laws of heat require that it shall revert 
to the liquid state. In obedience to this law the vapour 
collects into liquid beads, and it is these liquid beads, 
associated in countless myriads, which form the clouds 
we know so well. The same phenomenon of cloud- 
production is witnessed on a smaller scale in the form- 
ation of the visible puffs which issue from the funnel 
of a locomotive. We generally describe those rolling 
white volumes as steam ; but this language is hardly 
correct. Steam, properly so called, is truly as invisible 
as the air itself; it is only after the steam has done 
its work and is discharged into the atmosphere, and 
there receives a chill, that it becomes suddenly trans- 
formed from the purely gaseous state into clustering 
masses of microscopic spheres of water, and thus 
becomes visible. 

We can now understand the transformation of these 
buoyant carbon, vapours which soar upwards in the sun. 
They attain an elevation at which the fearful intensity of 
the solar heat has been so far abated by the cold of 
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outer space that the carbon gas is not permitted to 
remain any longer in the form of gas ; it must return 
to the liquid or to the solid state. In the first stage 
on this return the carbon gas becomes transformed, 
just in the same way as watery vapour ascending from 
the earth becomes transformed into the fleecy cloud. 
Under the influence of its fall in temperature the 
carbon vapour collects into a clustering host of little 
beads of carbon. This is the origin of the glorious 
solar clouds. Each particle of carbon in that magnifi- 
cent radiant surface has a temperature, and con- 
sequently a power of radiation, probably exceeding 
that with which the filament of carbon glows in the 
incandescent electric arc. When we consider thiat 
millions of millions of square miles on our luminary 
are covered with clouds, of which every particle is so 
intensely bright, we shall perhaps be able to form 
some idea of that inimitable splendour which even 
across the awful gulf of ninety-three million miles 
transmits the indescribable glory of daylight. 

We are perhaps at present living rather too close to 
the period itself to be able to appreciate to its full extent 
the greatness of that characteristic discovery made in 
astronomy during the century just closed, to which 
the present chapter relates. In the early part of the last 
century it might have been said — indeed, by a certain 
very distinguished philosopher it actually was said — that 
a limit could be laid down bounding the possibilities of 
our knowledge of the heiivenly bodies. It was admitted 
that we might study the movements of the different 
orbs in vastly greater detail than had been hitherto 
attempted, and that we might calculate the forces to 
which those orbs were submitted. With the help of- 
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niatbematical analysis vvc might pursue the conse- 
quences of these forces to their remote ramiiications ; 
we might determine where the various orbs wore 
situated at inimitably remote periods in the past. We 
might calculate the positions which they shall attain at 
epochs to bo reached in the inimitably remote future ; 
wo might discover innumerable new stars and worlds ; 
and we might map down and survey the distant parts of 
the universe. Wo might even sound the depths of space 
and determine the distances of the more remote celestial 
bodies, much more distant than any of those which 
have already yielded their secrets; we might measure 
the dimensions of those bodies and determine their 
weights ; we might add scores or hundreds to the list of 
the known planets ; we might multiply many times the 
number of known nebulae and star-clusters; we might 
make measurements of many thousands of double stars ; 
wo might essay the sublime task of forming an inventory 
of the stars of the universe and compiling a ca^ogue in 
which the stars and their positions would be recorded in 
their millions; but, said the philosopher to whom I have 
referred, though you might accomplish all this, and 
much more in the same direction, yet there is a well- 
marked limit to your possible achievements ; you can, 
he said, never expect to discover the actual chemical 
elements of which the heavenly bodies are composed. 
Nobody could dispute the reasonableness of this state- 
ment at the time he made it ; indeed, it seemed to be a 
necessary deduction from our knowledge of the arts 
of chemistry, as those arts were understood before the 
middle of the last century. 

In the prosecution of his researches by the older 
method, the chemist could no doubt discover the different 
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elements of which the body was formed. That is to say, 
his art enabled him to accomplish this task, provided one 
very essential and fundamental condition could be com- 
plied with. However accomplished the chemist of fifty 
years ago might have been, he would assuredly have 
thought that he was being mocked if asked to determine 
the composition of a body which was 93,000,000 miles 
away from him. The very idea of forming an analysis 
under such conditions would have been scouted as prepos- 
terous. He would naturally ask that a specimen of the 
body should be delivered into his hands, a specimen which 
he could take into his laboratory, pulverise in his mortars, 
place in his test-tubes, treat with his re-agents, or 
examine with his blowpipe. Only by such methods 
was it then thought possible to obtain an analysis and 
discover the elements from which any given substance 
was formed. 

For in the early part of this century the splendid 
method of spectrum analysis, that method which has 
revealed to us so many of the secrets of Nature, had not 
yet come into being. When that memorable event took 
place it was at once perceived that the spectroscope 
required no actual contact with the object to be tested, 
but only asked to receive some of the rays of light 
which that object dispersed when sufticiently heated. 
It was obvious that this new method must be capable of 
an enormously enlarged application. The flame pro- 
ducing the vapour might be at one end of the room, 
while the spectroscope testing the elements in that 
vapour might be at the other end. This new and 
beautiful optical instrument could analyse an object 
at a distance of a hundred feet. But if applicable at a 
distance of a hundred feet, why not at a hundred yards, 
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or a hundred miles, or a hundred million miles ? Why 
might the method not be used if the source of light 
were as far as the sun, or as far as a star, or even 
as far as the remotest nebula, whose faint gleam 
on the sky is all that the mightiest telescope can 
show. 

Presently another great advance was recorded. As 
the stud}'' of this subject progressed, it was soon found 
that a spectrum visible to the human eye was not 
always indispensable for the success of the analysis. 
The photographic plate, which so frequently replaces 
the eye in other classes of observ.ition, has also been 
used to replace the eye in the use of the spectroscope. 
A picture has thus been obtained showing the charac- 
teristic lines in the s[)e(ttruiu of a celestial object. That 
object may have been sunk in space to a distance 
so tremendous that even though the light travelled at a 
pace sufficient to complete seven circuits of our earth in 
each second of time, yet the rays from the object in 
question may have been travelling for centuries before 
they rea(ihcd our instrument. 

However the rays of light may have become 
weakened in the course of that journey, they still faith- 
fully preserve the credentials of their origin. At last 
the light is decomposed in the spectroscope, and the 
several rays, which have been so closely commingled 
in their long voyage of myriads of miles, are now for 
the first time forced to pursue different tracks; they 
thus reach their diftcrent destinations on the photo- 
graphic plate, and they there engrave their characteristic 
inscriptions. Nature in this operation imparts for our 
instruction a message which it is our business to in- 
terpret. It is true that these inscriptions are not 

T 
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Fig. 43. — SrECTiiUM o ¥ Comef showing Carbo?j Lines. 
(Sir If . Hnggins^ K,C,B.) 


always easily deciphered; many of them have not yet 
been understood. A portion of the solar spectrum 
showing many of the lines in the visible region is 
represented in the accompanying plate. 

Considering the insigniticance of our earth when 
viewed in comparison with the millions of other orbs 
‘in the universe, considering also the stupendous dis- 
tances by which the earth is separated from innumerable 
globes which are very much greater, it is certainly 
not a little astonishing to learn that the elements from 
which the various bodies in the universe have been 
composed are practically the same elements as those 
of whi(ih our earth is built. Is not this a weighty 
piece of evidence in favour of the theory that earth, 
sun, and planets are all portions of the same primaeval 
nebula in which these elements were blended ? 

We do not, of- course, mean to affirm that the 
great primaeval nebula was homogeneous throughout its 
vast extent. The waters of ocean are not strictly 
the same in all places; even the atmosphere is not 
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Fig. 44. — Si'EcrittJM OF Sun during Eclipse. The Two 
Chief Lines are die to Calcium. 

(Kmbheil.) 

absolutely uniform. Nature does not like homogeneity. 
Tlup original nebula, we may well believe, was irregular 
in form, and denser in some places than in others. 
We do not suppose that if we could procure a sample 
of nebula in one place and another sample from the 
same nebula, but in a different place, say a hundred 
million miles distant, the two would show an identity 
of chemical composition; two samples of rock from 
different parts of the same quarry will not always be 
identical. But we may be assured that, in general, 
whatever elements are present in the nebula will be 
widely dispersed through its extent. If from different 
parts of the nebula two globes are formed by conden- 
sation, though we should not affirm, and though in 
fact we could not believe, that those globes would be 
of identical composition, yet we should reasonably 
expect that the elementary bodies which entered into 
their composition would be in substantial agreement. 
If one element, say iron, was abundant in one globe, 
we should expect that iron would not be absent from 
the other. Thus the elements represented in one 
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body should bo essentially those which were represented 
in the other. 

^ It is obvious that if the sun and the earth-— to 
confine our attention solely to those two bodies — had 
originated from the priinscval nebula, they would bear 
with them, as a mark of their common origin, a 
resemblance in the elementary bodies of which they 
were composed. When Laplace framed his theory, 
ho had not, he could not have had, the slightest notion 
as to the particular elements in the sun. For anything 
he could tell, those elements might be absolutely 
different from the elements in the earth. Yet, even 
without information on this critical jioint, the evidence 
for the nebular theory appeared to him so cogent 
that he gave it the sanction of his name. 

It cannot be denied that if spectroscopic analysis 
had demonstrated that the elements in the sun were 
totally different from the elements in the earth a serious 
blow would have been dealt to the nebular theory. The 
collateral evidence, strong as it undoubtedly is, might 
hardly have withstood so damaging an admission. If, 
on the other hand, we find, as we actually have 
found, that the elements in the sun and the elements 
in the earth are practically identical, wo obtain the 
most striking corroboration of the truth of the nebular 
theory. Had Kant and Laplace been aware of this 
most significant fact, they would probably have cited 
it as most important testimony. They would have 
pointed out that the iron so abundant in the earth 
beneath our feet is also abundant in the sun overhead. 
They would, I doubt not, if they had known it, have 
dwelt upon the circumstance, that with that element, 
carbon, which enters into every organic body on this 
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earth, our sun is also richly supplied, and they would 
have hardly failed to allude to the wide distribution 
in space of calcium, hydrogen, and many other well- 
known elements. 

Laplace mainly based his belief in the nebular 
tlieory on sotne remarkable deductions from the theory 
of probabilities. To the consideration of these we 
proceed in the next three chapters. We may, how- 
ever, remark at the outset that if the evidence derived 
from probabilities .seemed satisfactory to Laplace one 
hundred years ago, this same line of evidence, strength- 
ened as it has been by recent discoveries, is enor- 
mously more weighty at the present day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 


Certiiin llemarkaMe Coincidences — The Plane of Movement of a Planet 
— Considemtion of Planes of Several Planetary Oibits— A Charac- 
teristic of the Actual Planettiry Motions not to be Explained by 
Chance — The First Concord— The Pianos not at Random — A Division 
of the Right Angle— Shitornent of the Coincidences— An Illusti’ation 
by Parable — The Cause of the Coincidences — The Argument 
Strengthened by the Asteroids— An Explanation by tho'Nebular 
Theory. 

In the present chapter, and in the two chapters 
which are to follow, I propose to give an outline of 
those arguments in favour of the nebular theory 
which are presented by certain remarkable coincidences 
observed in the movements of the bodies of our solar 
system. There are, indeed, certain features in the 
movements of the planets which, would seem so inex- 
plicable, if the arrangement of the system had taken 
place by chance, that it is impossible not to seek for 
some physical explanation. We have already had 
occasion to refer in previous chapters to the move- 
ments of the bodies of our system. It will be our 
object at present to show that it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the movements could have acquired the 
peculiar characteristics they possess, unless the solar 
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system has itself had an origin such as that which . 
the nebular theory assif(ns. 

The arguinent on which we are to enter is, it niust 
be confessed, somewhat subtle, but its cogcrujy is irre- 
sistible. For this argument we arc indebted to one 
of the great founders of the nebular theorj^ It \«'as 
given by Kant himself in his fiirnous essay. 

We will commence with a preliminary point which 
relates to elementary mechanics It may, however, 
help to clear up a difficult point in our argument, if 
I now state some well-known principles in a manner 
specially adapted for our present purpose. 

Let us think of two bodies, A and S, and, for the 
sake of clearness, we may suppose that each of these 
bodies is a perfect sphere. We might think of them 
as billiard balls, or balls of stone, or balls of iron. 
Wo shall, however, suppose them to be formed of 
material which is perfectly rigid. They may be of 
any size whatever, large or small, equal or unequal. 
One of them may be no greater than a grain of mustai*d- 
seed, and the other may be as large as the moon or 
the earth or the sun. Let us further suppose that 
there is no other body in the universe by which the 
mutual attraction of the two bodies we are considering 
can be interfered with. If these two bodies are 
abandoned to their mutual attraction, let us now see 
what the laws of mechanics assure us must necessarily 
happen. 

Let A and S be simply released from initial 
positions of absolute rest. In these circumstances, the 
two points will start off towards each other. The 
time that must elapse' before the two bodies collide 
will depend upon circumstances. The greater the 
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initial distance between tlie two balls, their sizes being 
the same, the longer must be the interval before 
they come together. The relation between the distance 
separating the bodies and the time that must elapse 
before they meet may be illustrated in this way. 
Suppose that two balls, both starting from rest at a 
certain distance, should take a year to come together 
by their mutual attraction, then we know that if the 
^ distance of the two balls had been four times as 
great, eight years would have to elapse before the two 
balls collided. If the distances were nine times as great 
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th^n twenfcy-seven years would elapse before the balls 
collided, and generally the squares of the times would 
incTcase as the cubes of the distances. In such state- 
ments we are supposing that the radii of the balls are 
inconsiderable in comparison with the distances apart 
from which they are started. The time occupied in the 
journey must also generally dei^end on the masses of 
the two bodies, or, to speak more precisely, on the sum 
of the masses of the two bodies. If the two balls each 
weighed five hundred ton«i, then they would take pre- 
cisely the same time to rush together as would two 
balls of one ton and nine hundred and ninety-nine 
tons respectively, provided the distances between the 
centres of the two balls had been the same in each 
case. If the united masses of the two bodies amounted 
to four thousand tons, then they would meet in half 
the time that would have been required if their united 
masses were one thousand tons, it being understood 
that in each case they started with the same initial 
distance between the centres. 

Instead of simply releasing the two bodies A and 
S, so that neither of them shall have any impulse 
tending to make it swerve from the line directly joining 
them, let us now suppose that we give one of the 
bodies. A, a slight push sideways. The question will 
be somewhat simpler if we think of S as very massive, 
while A is relatively small. If, for instance, S be as 
heavy as a cannon-ball, while A is no heavier than a 
grain of shot, then we may consider that S remains 
practically at rest during the movement. The small 
pull which A is able to give will produce no more 
than an inappreciable effect on S. If the two bodies 
come together, A will practically do all the moving. 
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We represent tlio inovoinent in the adjoining figure. 
If A is started off with an initial velocity in the 
direction AT, the attraction of S will, however, make 

itself felt, even 
though A cannot 
move directly to- 
wards S. The body 
will not be allowed 
to travel along AT; 
it will be forced to 
swerve by the attrac- 
tion of S; it will 
move from P to 
Q, gradually getting 
nearer to S. To enter 
into the details of 
the movement would require rather more calculation 
than it would be convenient to give here. Even though 
S is much more massive than A, we may suppose that 
the path which A follows is so great that the diameter 
of the globe S is quite insignificant in comparison with tim 
diameter of the orbit which the smaller body describes. 
We shall thus regard both A and S as particles, and 
Kepler’s well-known law, to which we so often refer, 
tells us that A will revolve around S in that beautiful 
figure which the mathematician calls an ellipse. For 
our present purpose we are particularly to observe that 
the movement is restricted to a plane. The plane in 
which A moves depends entirely on the direction in 
which it was first started. The body will always con- 
tinue to move in the same plane as that in which its 
motion originally commenced. This plane is determined 
by the point S and the straight line in which A was 
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Fig. 46 .— The Plane of a Planet's 
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originally projected. It is essential for our argument 
to note that A will never swerve from its plane so 
long as there are not other foi’ccs in action beside 
those arising from the mutual attractions of A and S. 
The ordinary perturbations of one body by the action 
of others need not here concern us. 

The case we have supposed will of course include 
that of the movement of a planet round the sun. 
The planet is small and represented by the body A, 
which revolves round the great body S, which stands 
for the sun. However the motion of the planet may 
actually have originated, it moves just as if it had 
received a certain initial impulse, in consequence of 
which it started into motion, and thus defined a 
certain plane, to which for all time its motion would 
be restricted. 

So far we have spoken of only a single planet ; let us 
now suppose khat a second planet B is also to move in 
revolution about the same sun. This planet may be as 
great as A, or bigger, or smaller, but we shall still 
assume that both planets are inconsiderable in com- 
parison with S. We may assume that B revolves at 
the same distance as A, or it may be nearer, or further. 
The orbit of B might also have been in the same plane 
as A, or — and hero is the important point — it might have 
been in a plane inclined at any angle whatever to the 
orbit of A. The two planes might, indeed, have been 
perpendicular. No matter how varied may be the 
circumstances of the two planets, the sun would accept 
the control of each of them ; each would be guided in 
its own orbit, whether that orbit be a circle, or whether it 
be an ellipse of any eccentricity whatever. So far as 
the attraction of the sun is concerned, each of these 
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planets would reuiaiu for ever in the same plane as 
that in which it originally started. Let us now suppose 
a third planet to bo added. Here again we may assume 
every variety in the conditions of mass and distance. 
We may also assuint; that the plane which contains 
the orbit of this third [>lanet is inclined at any angle 
whatever to the planes of the preceding planets. In 
the same way we may add a fourth planet, and a fifth ; 
and in order to parallel the actual circumstance of 
otrr solar system, so far as its more important members 
are concerned, we may add a sixth, and a seventh, and 
an eighth. The planes of these orbits are subjected 
to a single condition only. Each one of them passes 
through the centre of the sun. If this requirement is 
fulfilled, the planes may be in other respects as different 
as possible. 

In the actual solar system, the circumstances are, 
however, very different from what wo have represented 
in this imaginary solar system. It is the most obvious 
characteristic of the tracks of Jupiter and A'enus and 
the other planets belonging to the sun, that the 
planes in which they respectively move coincide very 
nearly with the plane in which the earth revolves. 
We must suppose all the orbits of our imaginary 
system to be flattened down, nearly into a plane, before 
we can transform the imaginary system of planets I 
have described into the semblance of an actual solar 
system. 

If the orbits of the planets had been arranged 
in planes, which were placed at random, we may 
presume they would have been inclined at very varied 
angles. As they are not so disposed, we may conclude 
that the planes have not been put down at random; 
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we must conclude thtat there has been some cause in 
action which, if we may so describe it, has superintended 
the planes of these orbits and ordained that they should 
be placed in a very particular manner. 

Two planets! orbits might conceivably coincide or 
bo perpendi- 
cular, or they 
might con- 
tain any in- 
termediate 
angle. The 
plane of the 
second planet 
might be in- 
clined to the 
first at an 
angle con- 
taining any 
number of 
degrees. To 
make some 

numerical ^7,— a Right Angle Divided into Ten Parts. 

estimate of 

the matter, we proceed as follows : If we divide the right 
angle into ten parts of nine degrees each (Fig. 47), then 
the inclination of the two planes might, for example, lie 
between 0° and or between in'" and 27^ or between 
45“ and 54°, or between 81“ and 90“, or in any one 
of the ten divisions. Lot us think of the orbit of Jupiter. 
Then the inclination of the ])lanc in which it moves to 
the plane in which the earth moves must fall into one 
of the ten divisions. As a matter of fact, it does fall 
into the angle between 0" and 9“. 
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But now let us consider a second planet, tor example, 
Venus. If the orbit of Venus were to be placed at 
random, its inclination might with equal probability lie 
in any one of the ten divisions, each of nine degrees, into 
which we have divided the right angle. It would be 
just as likely to lie between forty-five and fifty-four, 
as between seventy-two and eighty-one, as in any 
other division. But we find another curious coincidence. 
It was already remarkable that the plane of Jupiter’s 
orbit should have been include(iljj^.in the first angle of 
nine degrees from the orbit of the earth. It is therefore 
specially noteworthy to find that the planet Venus 
follows the same law, though each one of the ten angular 
divisions was equally available. 

The coincidences wc have mentioned, remarkable 
as they are, represent only the first of the series. What 
has been said with respect to the positions of the 
orbits of Ja2)iter and Venus may be repeated with 
regard to the orbits of Mercury and Mars, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, If the tracks of these planets 
had been placed merely at random, iheir inclina- 
tions would have been equally likely to fall into any 
of the ten divisions. As a matter of fact, they all 
agree in choosing that one particular division which 
is adjacent to the track of the earth. If the orbits of 
the planets had indeed been arranged fortuitously, it 
is almost inconceivable that such coincidences could 
have occurred. Let me illustrate the matter by the 
following little parable. 

There were seven classes in a school, and there 
were ten boys in each class. There was one boy 
named Smith in the first class but only one. There 
was also one Smith, but only one, in each of the 
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other classes. The others were named Brown, Jones, 
Robinson, etc. An old boy, named Captain Smith, 
who had gone out to Australia many years before, 
came back to visit his old school. He had succeeded 
well in the world, and he wanted to do something 
generous for the boys at the place of which he had 
such kindly recollections. He determined to give a 
plum-cake to one boy in each class ; and the fortunate 
boy was to be chosen by lot. The ten boys in each 
class were to draw, and each successful boy was to 
be sent in to Captain Smith to receive his cake. 

The Captain sat at a table, and the seven winners 
were shown in to receive their prizes. What is your 
name ? ” he said to the boy in the drst class, as he 
shook hands with him. “ Smith,’' replied the boy. 
“ Dear me,” said the Captain, “ how odd that our names 
should be the same. Never mind, it’s a good name. 
Here’s your cake. Good-bye, Smith.” Then up 
came the boy from the second class. “What is your 
name ? ” said the Captain. “ Smith, sir,” was the reply. 
“Dear me,” said the visitor. “This is very singular. 
It is indeed a very curious coincidence that two Smiths 
should have succeeded. Were you really chosen by 
drawing lots ? ” “ Yes, sir,” said the boy. “ Then are 
all the boys in your class named Smith?” “No, sir; 
I’m the only one of that name in the ten.” “Well,” 
said the Captain, “ it really is most curious. I never 
heard anything so extraordinary as that two name- 
sakes of my own should happen to be the winners. 
Now then for the boy from class three.” A cheerful 
youth advanced with a smile. “ Well, at all events,” 
said the good-natured old boy, “your name is not 
Smith?” “Oh, but it is,” said the youth. The 
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gallant Captain jumped up, and declared that there 
must have been some tremendous imposition. Either 
the whole school consisted of Smiths, or they called 
themselves Smiths, or they had picked out the 
Smiths. The four remaining boys, still expecting 
their cakes, here burst out laughing. “ What are 3"our 
names ? shouted the donor. “ Smith ! ” “ Smith ! ! ** 
“ Smith ! ! ! ’* “ Smith !!!!*' were the astounding replies. 
The good man could stand this no longer. He sent 
for the schoolmaster, and said, “ I particailarly requested 
that yon would choose a boy drawn by lot from each 
of your seven classes, but you have not done so. You 
have merely picked out my namesakes and sent them 
up for the cakes.’’ But the master replied, “ No, I 
assure you, they have been honestly chosen by lot. 
Nine black beans and one white bean were placed in 
a bag ; each class of ten then drew in succession, 
and in each class it happened that the boy named 
Sriiith drew the white bean.’' 

'' But,” said the visitor, “ this is not credible. Onlv 
once in ten million times would all the seven Smiths 
have drawn the white beans if left solely to chance. 
And do you mean to tell me that what can happen 
only once out of ten million times did actually happen 
on this occasion — the only occasion in my life on which 
I have attempted such a thing ? I don’t believe the 
drawing was made fairly by lot. There must have 
been some interference with the operation of chance. 
I insist on having the lots drawn again under my 
own inspection.” Yes, yes,” shouted all the other 
boys. But all the successful Smiths roared out, No.” 
They did not feel at all desirous of another trial. They 
knew enough oi the theory of probabilities to be aware 
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that they might wait till another ten million fortunate 
old boys came back to the school before they would 
have such luck again. The situation came to a dead- 
lock. The Captain protested that some fraud had 
been perpetrated, and in spite of their assurances he 
would not believe them. The seven Smiths declared 
they had won their cakes honestly, and that they would 
not surrender them. The Captain was getting furious, 
the boys were on the point of rebellion, when the 
schoolmaster’s wife, alarmed by the tumult, came on 
the scene. She asked what was the cause of the dis- 
turbance. It was explained to her, and then Captain 
Smith added that by mathematical probabilities it was 
almost inconceivable that the only seven Smiths in 
the school should have been chosen. The gracious 
lady replied that she knew nothing, and cared as little, 
about the theory of probabilities, but she did care 
greatly that the school should not be thrown into 
tumult. ‘‘ There is only one solution of this difficulty,” 
she added. ‘'It is that you forthwith provide cakes, 
not only for the seven Smiths, but for every one ot 
the boys in the school.” This resolute pronouncement 
was received with shouts of approval. The Captain, 
with a somewhat rueful countenance, acknowledged 
that it only remained for him to comply. He returned, 
shortly afterwards, to his gold-diggings in Australia, 
there to meditate during his leisure on this remarkable 
illustration of the theory of probabilities. 

This parable illustrates the improbability of such 
arrangements as we find in the planets having 
originated by chance. The chances against their 
having thus occurred are 10,000,000 to 1. Hence we 
find it reasonable to come to the conclusion that the 
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arrangement, by which the planets move round the 
sun in planes which are nearly coincident, cannot have 
originated by chance. There must have been some cause 
which produced this special disposition. We have, 
therefore, to search for some common cause which 
must have operated on all the planets. As the planets 
are at present absolutely separated from each other, 
it is impossible for us to conceive a comnjon cause acting 
upon theiii in their present condition. The cause must 
have operated at some prinueval time, before the planets 
assumed the separate individual existence that they 
now have. 

We have spoken so far of the great planets only, 
and we have seen how the probability stands. We 
should also remark that there are also nearly 500 small 
planets, or asteroids, as they are more generally called. 
Among them are, no doubt, a few whose orbits have 
inclinations to the ecliptic larger than those of the 
great planets. The great majority of the asteroids 
revolve, however, very close to that remarkable plane 
with which the orbits of the great planets so nearly 
coincide. Every one of these asteroids increases the 
improbability that the planes of the orbits could have 
been arranged as we find them, without some special 
disposing cause. It is not tiecessary to write down 
an immense string of figures. The probability is 
absolutely overwhelming against such an arrangement 
being found if the orbits of the planets had been decided 
by chance, and chance alone. 

We may feel confident that there must have been 
some particular circumstances accompanying the form- 
ation of the solar system which rendered it absolutely 
necessary for the orbits of the planets to possess this 
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particular characteristic. We have pointed out in 
Chapter XII. that the nebular theory offers such an 
explanation, and we do not know of any other natural 
explanation which would bo worthy of serious attention. 
Indeed, we may say that no other such explanatipn 
has ever been offered. 
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We have seen in the last chapter that there is a very 
remarkable concordance in the positions of the planes 
of the orWts of the planets, and we have shown that 
this concordance finds a natural historical explanation 
in the nebular origin of our system. We have now to ^ 
consider another striking concord in the movements 
of the planets in their several orbits, and this also 
furnishes us with important evidence as to the truth 
of the nebular theory. The argument on which we are 
now to enter is one which specially appealed to Laplace, 
and was put forward by him as the main foundation of 
the nebular theory. 
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Fig. 48. — Illustration or the Second Concord. 


In the adjoining Fig. 48 we have a diagram ot a 
portion of the solar system. We shall regard the move- 
ments as somewhat simplified. The sun is supposed 
to be at the centre turning round once every twenty-five 
days, on an axis Avhich is supposed to be perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper. We may* also for our 
present purpose assume that the orbits of the earth 
and the other planets lie in this same plane. 

In the first place we observe that the earth 
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might have gone round its track in either direction 
so far as the welfare of mankind is concerned. The 
succession of day and night, and the due changes of 
the seasons, could have been equally well secured 
whichever be the direction in which the earth revolves. 
We do, however, most certainly find that the direction 
in which the earth revolves round the sun is the same 
as the direction in which the sun rotiites on its axis. 
This is the first coincidence. 

We may now consider other planets. Look, for 
instance, at the orbit of Jupiter. It seems obvious 
that Jupiter might have been made to revolve round 
the sun either one way or the other; indeed, it will 
be remembered that though Kepler’s laws indi(‘atc 
so particularly the shape of the track in which the 
planet revolves, and prescribe so beautifully the way 
in which the planet must moderate or accelerate its 
velocity at the different parts of its track, yet they are 
quite silent as to the direction in which the planets 
shall revolve in that track. If wo could imagine a 
planet to be stopped to have its velocity reversed, and 
then to be started in a precisely opposite direction, it 
would still continue to describe precisely the same 
path; it would still obey Kepler’s laws with unfailing 
accuracy, so far as our present argument is concerned, 
and the velocity which it would have at each point 
of the track would be quite the same whether the planet 
were going one way or whether it was going the other, 
ft is therefore equally possible for Jupiter to pursue 
his actual track by going round the sun in the same 
direction as tluj cai-th, or by going in the opposite 
direction. But we actually find that Jupiter does 
take the same direction as the earth, and this, as we 
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liavo already seen, is the direction in which the sun 
rotates. Here we have the second coincidence. 

We now take another planet; for example, Mars. 
Again we affirm that Mars could have moved in either 
direction, but, as a matter of fact, it pursues the same 
direction as Jupiter and the earth. In the orbital 
movement of Saturn we have the fourth coincidence 
of the same kind, and we have a fifth in the case of 
Menniry, and a sixth in Venus, a seventh in Uranus, 
and an eighth in Neptune. The seven great planets 
and the earth all revolve around the sun, not only in 
orbits which arc very nearly in the same plane, but they 
also revolve in the same direction. 

The coincidences we have pointed out with regard 
to the movements of the great planets of our system, 
may be also observed with regard to the numerous 
bodies of asteroids. On the first night of the century 
just closed, the 1st of January, LSOl, the first of the 
asteroids, now known as Ceres, was discovered. This 
was a Small planet, not a thousandth part of the bulk 
of one of the older planets, and visible, of course, only in 
the telescope. Like the older planets, it was found to 
obey Kepler’s laws ; but this we might have foreseen, 
because Kepler’s laws depend upon the attraction of 
gravitation, and must apply to any planet, whatever 
its size. When, therefore, the new planet was found, 
and its track was known, it was of much interest to 
see whether the planet in moving round that track 
observed the same direction in which all the older 
planets had agreed to travel, or whether it moved in 
the opposite (lirection. In the orbit of Ceres we have 
a repetition of the coincidence which has been noticed in 
each of the other planets. The new planets, like all 
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the rest, move round the sun in the same direction 
as the sun rotates on its axis. The discovery of this, 
first asteroid was quickly followed by other similar dis- 
coveries; each of the new planets ilescribed, of course, 
an ellipse, and the directions which these planets fol- 
lowed in their movements round the sun were in 
absolute harmony with those of the older planets. 

But, besides the great planets and the asteroids 
2 )roperly so-called, there is yet another planet, Eros. Its 
testimony is of special value, inasmiudi as it seems to 
stand apart from all other bodies in the solar system, 
and with, of coursci, the exception of the moon, it is 
the earth’s nearest neighbour. But Avhatever may be the 
exceptional features of Eros, however it may differ from 
the great planets and the asteroids already known, yet 
lllros makes no exception to the law which We have 
found to be obeyed by all the other planets. It also 
revolves round the sun in the same direction as all the 
planets revolve, in the same direction as the rotation of 
the sun (Fig. 49). 

We may pause at this moment to make a calcula- 
tion as to the improbability that the sun, the earth, the 
seven great planets, and Ceres, numbering altogether 
ten, should move round in the same direction if their 
movements had been left to chance. This will show 
what we can reasonably infer from this concord in 
their movements. The theory of probabilities will 
again enlighten a difficult subject. 

There are only two ])ossible directions for the motion 
of a planet in its orbit. It must move like the hands 
of a watch, or it must move in the opposite direction. 
The planet must move one way or the other, just 
as a penny must always fall head or tail. 
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Wc may illustrate this remarkable coincidence in 
the followinij manner; Sup2)ose we take ten coins in 
the hand, and toss them all up together and let them 
fall on the table ; in the vast majority of cases in 
which the experiment may be tried, there would he 
some heads and some tails ; they would not all be heads. 



Fig. 49 .~-Okbits of Eauth, Euos and Maks. 


But it is, of course, not impossible that the coins should 
all turn up heads We should, however, deem it a very 
remarkable circumstance if it happened : yet it would 
certainly not be more remarkable than that the ten 
celestial movements should all take place in the same 
direction, unless, indeed, it should turn out that there 
is some sound physical cause which imposes on the 
planets of the solar system an obligation, restricting 
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their iiioveinents round the sim to the same direction 
as that in \vhi(ih the sun itself rotates. 

It will be useful to study the matter numerically; 
and the rules of probabilities will enable us to do so, as 
we may see by the following illustration : We deem 
the captain of a cricket team fortunate when he wins 
the toss for innings. Wo should deem him lucky 
indeed if he won it three times in successive matches. 
If he won it five times running, his luck would bo. 
phenomenal; while, if it was stated that he won it ten 
times consecutively, we should consider the statement 
well-nigh incredible. For it is easy to calculate that the 
chances against such an occurrence are one thousand 
and twenty-four to one In like manner wo may say, 
that for nine planets and the sun all to go round in 
the same direction would bo indeed surprising if the 
arrangement of the planets had been determined hy 
chance; tlicre are more than a thousand chances to one 
against siu'h an occurrence. 

But Ceres Avas only the earliest of many other 
similar discoveries. And .as each asteroid was success- 
ively brought to light, it became most interesting to 
test whether it followed the rest of the planets in that 
wonderful unanimity in the direction of their movements 
of revolution, or whether it made a new departure by 
going in the opposite direction. No such exception has 
ever yet been observed. Let us take, then, ten more 
planets, in addition to those we have already considered, 
so that we have now nineteen planets all revolving in 
the same direct, ion as the sun rotates. It is easy to 
compute the improbability that these twenty move- 
ments should all be in the same direction, if, indeed, it 
were by chance that their directions had been determined. 
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It is the same problem as the following: What is the 
chance that twenty coins, taken together in the hand 
and tossed into the air at once, shall all alight with 
their heads uppermost ? We have seen that the chances 
against this occurrence, if there were ten coins, is about' 
a thousand to one. It can easily be shown that if there 
were twenty coins the chanc(!s against the occurrence 
would be a million to one. We thus see that, even 
with no more than nineteen planets and the sun, there 
is a million to one against a unanimity in the directions 
of the movements, if the determination of the motions 
was made by chance. We may, however, express the 
result in a different manner, which is more to the pur- 
pose of our argument. There are a million chances to 
one in favour of the supposition that the disposition of 
the movements of the jdanets has not been the result of 
chance; or we may say that there are a million chances 
to one in favour of the su])position that some physical 
agent has caused the unanimity. 

We can add almost any desired amount of numerical 
strength to the argument. The discoveries of minor 
planets went on with ever-increasing success through 
the whole of the last century. When ten more had 
been found, and whc'ii each one ^vas shown to obey the 
same invisible guide as to the direction in which it 
should pursue its elliptic orbit, the chances in favour 
of some physical cause for the unanimity became 
multiplied by yet another thousand. The probability 
then stood at a thousand millions to one. As the years 
rolled by, asteroids were found in ever-increasing abund- 
ance. Sometimes a single astronomer discovered two, 
and sometimes even more than two, on a single night. 
In the course of a lifetime a diligent astronomer 
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has placed fifty discoveries of asteroids, or even more 
than fifty, on his record. By combined efforts the 
tale of the asteroids has now approached five hundred, 
and out of that huge number of independent planetary 
bodies there is not one single dissentient in the direction 
of its motion. Without any exception whatever, they 
all perform their revolutions in the same direction as 
the sun rotates at the centre. When this great host 
is considered, the numerical strength of the argument 
has attained a magnitude too great for expression. 
Each now asteroid simply doubled the strength of the 
argument as it stood before. 

Professor J. J. Thomson recently discovered that 
there are corpusciles of matter very much smaller than 
atoms. Let us think of one of these corpuscles, of 
which many millions would be required to make the 
smallest grain of sand which would just be visible under 
a microscope. Think, on the other hand, of a sphere 
extending through s[)ac.e to so vast a distance that every 
star in the Milky Way will be contained within its 
compass. Then the number of those corpuscles which 
would be required to fill that sphere is still far too small 
to represent the hugeness of the improbability that 
all the five hundred planetary bodies should revolve 
in the same direction, if chance, and chance alone, 
had guided the direction which each planet was to 
pursue in moving round its orbit. 

The mere statement of these facts is sufficient to 
show that some physical . agent must have caused this 
marvellous concord in the movements of the solar 
system. How the argument would have stood if there 
had been even a single dissentient it is not necessary 
to consider, for there is no dissentient. No reasonable 
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person will deny that these facts impose an obligation to 
search for the physical explanation of this feature in 
the planetary movements. 

As in the last chapter, where we were dealing with 
the positions of the planes of the orbits, there can here be 
no hesitation as to the true cause of this most striking 
characteristic of the planetary movements. The nebular 
theory is at once ready with an explanation, as has 
been already indicated in Chapter XI. The primneval 
nebula, endowed in the beginning with a certain amount 
of moment of momentum, has been gradually con- 
tracting. It has been gradually expending its energy, 
as we have already had occasion to explain ; but the 
moment of momentum has reniained undiminished. 
And Jrom this it can be shown that the dynamical 
principles guiding the evolution of the nebula must 
ultimately refuse permission for any planet to revolve 
in opposition to- the general movement. This point is 
a very interesting one, and as it is of very great iru' 
portance in connection with our system, I must give 
it some further illustration and explanation. 

The two figures that are shown in Fig. 50 represent 
two imaginary systems. We have a sun in each, and we 
have two planets in each. The sun is marked with the 
letter S, and the two planets are designated by A and B. 
For simplicity I have represented the orbits as circles, 
and for the same reason I have left out the rest of the 
planets ; we shall also suppose the orbits of the two 
planets that are involved to lie exactly in the same 
plane. In the two systems that I have here supposed, the 
two suns are to be of the same weight, the planet A in 
one system is of equal mass to the planet A in the other ; 
and the planets B in the two systems are also equal 
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It is also assiiiiied that the orbit of A in one diagram 
shall be the same as the orbit of A in the other, and that 
the orbit of B in one shall be precisely the same as the 
orbit of B in the other. The sun rotates in precisely the 
same manner in both, and takes the same time for each 
rotation. A, in one system, goes round in the same 



Fig 50.— I. A Natuual System on the IjErr, 

II. An UnNATUUAL SY^TKM ON TUB BlOHT. 


time that A does in the other; and B, in one system, goes 
round in the same time that B does in the other. There 
is, therefore, a perfect resemblance between the two 
systems I have here supposed in every point but one. 
1 have indicated as usual the movements of the bodies 
by arrows, and, while in one of the systems the sun and 
A and B all go round in the same direction, in the other 
system the sun and A go round, no doubt, in the same 
direction, but the direction of B is opposite. We are 
not, in this illustration, considering the rotations of 
the planets on their axes. That will be dealt with in 
the next chapter. 

There can be no doubt that either of these two 
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systems would be possible for thousands of revolutions. 
There is nothing whatever to prevent" A and B from 
being started in the same direction round the sun as in 
the first figure, or with A in one direction and B in 
the opposite direction, as in the second figure, it is 
equally conceivable that, while A and 13 revolve in the 
same direction, both sliould be opposite to that of the 
sun. But one system is permanent and the other is not. 

For, as a matter of fact, we do not find in Nature such 
an arrangement as that in the second figure, or as that 
in which both the planets revolve in opposite directions 
to the sun’s lotation ; what we do find is, that the 
planets go round in the same direction as the sun. 
And the explanation is undoubtedly connected with the 
important principle already illustrated, namely, that 
natural systems are in a condition in which the total 
quantity of energy undergoes continuous reduction in 
comparison with the moment of momentum. 

In the anangements made in the two figures, it 
will bo recollected that the masses of the throe bodies 
were respectively the same, and also their distances 
apart, and their velocities. As the energy depends only 
on the masses, the distances, and the velocities, the 
energies of the two systems must be identical. But the 
moment of momentum of the tAvo systems is very 
different, for while in the one case the sum of the 
moments of momentum of the sun’s rotation and that of 
the planet A, which is going in the same direction, arc to 
be increased by the moment of momentum of B, the 
same is not the case in the other system. The moment of 
momentum of the sun and of A conspire, no doubt, and 
must be added together ; but as B is revolving in the 
opposite direction, the moment of momentum of this 
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planet has to be subtracted before we obtain the nett 
moment of momentum of the system. Hence, wo 
perceive a reraarkal)le diHerenee between the Uvo 
systems: for, though in ea.(‘h the total energy is the 
same, yet in the latter ease the moment of momentum 
is smaller than in the former. 

It has been pointed out that the effect of the mutual 
actions of the different bodies of a system is to lessen, in 
course of time, the total quantity of energy that they 
receive' in the beginning, while it is not in the power 
of the mutual actions of the particles of the system 
to affect the sum total of the moment of momentum. 
Hence, we see, that so long as the system is isolated* 
from external interference, the tendency must ever 
be towards the reduction of the (juantity of energy 
to as low a point as may be compatible with the 
preservation of the necessary amount of moment 
of momentum. The first of the two systems given 
in Fig. 50 is much more in conformity with this 
principle than the second. The moment of momentum, 
in the former ciise, must be nearly as largo as could 
be obtained by any other disposition of the matter 
forming it, with the same amount of energy. But in 
the second diagram the moment of momentum is much 
less, though the energy is the same. It follows that 
the energy of this system might be largely reduced, 
for if accompanied by a suitable re-arrangement of 
the planets the reduced amount of moment of momen- 
tum might be easily provided for. We thus see that 
this system is not one to which the evolution of a 
material arrangement would ultimately tend. It is, 
therefore, not to be expected in Nature, and we do 
not find it. Of course, the same would be equally true 
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if, instead of having merely two planets, as I have 
here supposed for the sake of illustration, the planets 
were much more numerous. The operation of the 
causes we have been considering will show that, in 
the evolution of such a system, there will be a tendency 
for the planets to revolve in the same direction. 

It is easy to sec how, in the contraction of the 
original nebula, there must have been a strong influence 
to check and efface any movenjents antagonistic to 
the general, direction of the rotation of the nebula. 
If particles revolve in a direction opposite to the current 
pursued by the majority of particles, there would be 
collisions and frictions, and these collisions and frictions 
will, of course, tind expression in the production of 
equivalent quantities of heat. That heat will, in duo 
course, be radiated away at the expense of the energy 
of the sj’stem, and consequently, so long as any contrary 
movements exist, there will be an exceptional loss of 
energy from this cause. Thus the energy would in- 
cessantly tend to decline. As the shrinking of the body 
proceeded while the moment of momentum would have 
to be sustained, this would incessantly tend more and 
more to require from all the particles a movement in 
the same direction. 

The second concord of the planetary system, which 
is implied in the facts that all the planets go round in 
the same direction, need not therefore surprise us. It 
is a consequence, an inevitable consequence, of the evo- 
lution of that system from the great prima3val nebula. 
We have seen that it would be excessively improbable 
that even . nine or ten planets should revolve round 
the sun in the same direction, if the directions of their 
movements had been merely decided by chance. ^We 
v 
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have seen that the movements of the hosts of planets, 
which factually form our system, would be inconceivable, 
unless there were some reason for those movements. 
The 'chances against such an arrangement having arisen 
without some predisposing cause is so vast that, even 
if the chances were inlinitc, the case would be hardly 
strengthened. But once we grant that the system 
originated from the contraction of the primaeval nebula, 
dynamics ofiFers ready aid, and the difficulty vanishes. 
Not only do we see most excellent reasons why all the 
planets should revolve in the same direction : we 
arc also provided with illustrations of similar evolu- 
tions in progress in other parts of the universe ; we 
leani that the evolving nebula, however erratic may 
have been its primitive motion, whatever cross cur- 
rents may have agitated it in the early phases of a 
possibly violent origin, will ultimately attain a rotation 
uniform in direction. As the evolution proceeds, the 
various parts of the nebula draw together to form the 
planets of the future system, and the planets retain^ 
the movement, possessed by their component particles. 
Thus we see that the nebular theory not only extricates 
us from the difficulty of trying to explain something 
which seemed almost infinitely improbable, but it also 
shows why no other disposition of the motions than 
that which we actually find could be expected. The 
nebular theory explains to us why there is no excep- 
tion to that fundamental law in the solar system 
which declares that the orbits of the planets shall 
all be followed in the same direction. 

This wonderful agreement in the movements of the 
planets, which we have called the second concord, thus 
affords us striking evidence of the general truth of 
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the nebular theory. But there is yet a third concord 
in the solar system which, like the other two, lends 
wonderful corroboration to the sublime doctrine of 
Kant and Liiplace. This we shall consider in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE THIRD CONCORD. 

Rotations of the Planets on their Axes.— Tho Older Planets- No 
Information about Uranus or Neptune or the Asteroids— The Speed 
of Rotation is Arbitrary so far as Kepler’s Laws are concerned— The 
Third Concord — A Rcmarhablo Unanimity — Kant’s Arj^ument — 
Tilustration of tho Rotation of tho Moon on its Axis— Ilow the 
Nebular Theory explains tho Rotation — The iloon’s Evolution — 
Special Action of Tides — The Evolution of tho other Satf3Uite8 — 
The case of Iilars— Jupiter and Saturn as ^liniatures of the Solar 
System — Uranus and Neptune offer Difficulties. 


We have seen in the last chapter how the rotation of 
the siin beat time, as it were, for the planets, by giving 
to them an indication of the direction in which the 
revolutions round the sun should be performed, and 
we have observed with what marvellous unanimity the 
planets follow the precept thus given. We have now 
to consider yet another concord, which has perhaps not 
the great numerical strength of that last considered, 
but is, nevertheless, worthy of our most special attention. 
The earth revolves about an axis which is not very 
far from being perpendicular I;o the principal plane to 
which the movements of the solar system arc related. 
From a dynamical point of view it would, of course, 
have been equally possible for the earth to revolve 
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Oil its axis in the sam(j direction ;is the rotation of 
the sun, or in the opposite direction. There is nothing 
so far as the welfare of man is concterned to make 
one direction of rotation pi*eferable to the other, but, 
as a matter of fact, the earth does turn round in the 
same way as the sun turns. 

Jupiter also turns on its axis, and Jupiter again, 
like the earth, might turn either with the sun or it 
might turn in the opposite direction. Here, again, we 
find a unanimity between the earth and Jupiter: they 
both turn in the same direction, and that is the 
direction in which the sun rotates. The same may be 
said of Mars, and the same may be said of Saturn. In 
the case of the planets Mercury and V^enus, we cannot 
speak with ecpial definiteness on the subject of their 
rotations about their axes. The circumstances of these 
planets are such that there are great difficulties attend- 
ing the exact telescopic determination, of their periods 
of rotation. The widest variations appear in the periods 
which have been assigned. It has, for instance, been 
believed that Venus rotates in a period not greatly 
differing from the period of tAventy-four hours in which 
our earth revolves. But it has been lately supposed 
that the period of Venus is very much longer, and is in 
fact no loss than seven months, which is, indeed, that of 
the revolution of Venus about the sun. According to this 
view, Venus rotates round the sun in a period equal to 
its revolution. If this be so, then Venus constantly 
turns the same face to the sun, and the movement of 
the planet would thus resemble the movement of the 
moon around the earth. As a matter of observation, 
the question must still be considered unsettled^ though 
there are sound dynamical reasons for believing that the * 
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long period is much more probable than the short one. 
We do not now enter into this (juestion, or into the 
still more difficult matter of the rotation of Mercury ; 
it suffic(‘s to say that whichever j^criod be adopted for 
either of these planets is really not material to our 
present argument. In both cases it Inis never been 
doubted that the direction of the rotation of the planets 
is the same as the direction in which Jupiter and Mars 
and the earth rotate, these being also the same as the 
direction of the .solar rotation. 

As to the rotations of Uranus and Neptune about 
their respective axes, the telescope can show us nothing. 
The remoteness of both these planets is such that we 
are unable to discern objects on their discs with the 
definiteness that would be recpiired if we desired to 
watch their rotations. We have also no information as 
to the rotation of the several asteroids. No one, I think, 
will doubt that eacdi of these small planets, eqtially 
with the large planets, does rotate about its axis; but 
it is impossible for us to say so from actual knowledge. 

But undoubtedly the five old planets. Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, as well as the earth, 
all rotate in the same direction as the sun. Each planet 
might rotate twice as fast, or half as fast, as it does at 
present. They might all rotate in the opposite direc- 
tion from that in which they do now, or some of 
them might go in one direction, and some in the 
other, with every variety in their diurnal periods, while 
the primary condition of Kepler’s Laws would have 
still been complied with. We may also note that the 
direction in which the rotation takes place seems quite 
immaterial so far as the welfare of the inhabitants on 
these planets is concerned. 
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The fact that the planets and the sun have this third 
concord demands special attention. The chance that 
the earth should jotate in the same direction as the sun 
is, of course, expressed by one half. It is easy to show, 
that out of sixty-four possible arrangements of the 
directions of rotation of the five planets and the earth, 
there would be only one in which all the movements 
coincided with the direction of the rotation of the sun. 
If, therefore, it had been by chance that the direction 
of these motions was determined, then Nature would 
have taken a course of which the probability was only 
one sixty-fourth. No doubt this figure is by no means 
so largo as those which expressed the probabilities of 
the other planetary concords ; it is, however, quite 
sufficient to convince us that the direction of the 
rotation of the planets on their axes has not been 
determined merely by the operation of chance. 

We are to see if there is any physical agent by 
which the planets have been forced to turn round in 
the same direction. And here conies in one of those 
subtle points which the metaphysical genius of Kant 
suggested. Let us take any two planets — say, for 
instance, the Earth and Jupiter — and let us endeavour 
to see what the nature of the agent must have been 
which has operated on these planets so as to make 
them both rotate in the same direction. Kant urged 
that there must have been some material agent wojking 
on the materials in Jupiter, and some material agent 
working on those of the earth, and that to produce the like 
effect in each planet there must have been at one time 
a material connection existing between that body which 
is now Jupiter and that body which is now the earth. 
In like manner Kant saw this material connection 
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existing between the other planets and the sun, and 
thus he was led to see that the whole material of our 
solar system must once have formed a more or less 
continuous object. -The argument is a delicate one, 
but it seems certainly true that in the present arrange- 
ment of the orbits it is impossible for us to conceive 
how, with intervals of empty space between the tracks of 
the planets, a common influence can have been exerted 
so as to give them all rotations in the same direction. 

The nebular theory at once supplies the explanation 
of the unanimity in the rotation of the planets, just 
as it supplied the explanation of the unanimity in the 
directions of their revolutions. To explain the rotation 
of a planet on its axis, let us imagine that one portion 
of the contracting nebula has acejuired exceptional 
density. In virtue of its superior attraction it absorbs 
more and more material from the adjacent parts of 
the nebula, and this will ultimately be consolidated 
into the planet, though in its initial stages this con- 
tracting matter will remain part of the nebula. We 
have shown that the law which decrees that the 
moment of momentum must remain constant will 
require that, after a certain advance in the contrac- 
tion, all the parts of the nebula shall rotate in the 
same direction. Thus we find that the sun, or rather 
the parts of the nebula that are to form tlie sun, 
and the parts that are to form the planets, are all 
turning round together. 

, At this point we may consider a geometrical 
principle which, though really quite simple, is not 
always easily understood. It has indeed presented 
considerable difficulty to many people. Stippose that 
an ordinarj" card is laid on a flat board, and that, with 
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ix bradawl, a hole is made through the card into the 
board. The hole may be at the centre, or at one of 
the corners, or a little way in from one of the edges, 
or in any other position whatever on the card. Now 
suppose that a postage stamp is stuck upon the card 
anywhere, and that the card is then moved around 
the bradawl. How arc we to describe the motion of 
that postage stamp ? It would certainly be revolving 
around the bradawl ; but this motion we may con- 
sider as composed of two others. At any instfint we 
may accurately represent the movement of the postage 
stamp by considering that its centre was moving in 
a direction perpendicular to the lino joining that centre 
to the hole made by the bradawl, and that it also had 
a rotation around its centre, the period of that rotation 
being just the same as the time the card would take 
to go round the bradawl. Thus we see that the move- 
ment of the postage stamp contains at any moment 
a movement of translation and a movement of rota* 
lion. 

We may illustrate the case we have supposed by 
the movement of the moon around the earth. If the 
centre of the earth be considered to be at the centre 
of rotation the moon may be considered to be in the 
position of the postage stamp. As our satellite re- 
volves, the same side of the moon is continually turned 
towards the earth, but this is due to the fact that the 
moon, at each moment, really possesses two move- 
ments, namely, a movement of translation of its centre, 
in a direction perpendicular to the line from the 
moon*s centre to the earth’s centre, coupled with a 
slow rotation of the moon round its axis. 

The contracting nebula we may liken to our piece 
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of cardboard, the stamp will represent the spot in which 
the nebulous material has contracted to form the planet, 
and the i)osition of the bradawl is the centre of the sun. 
As wo have seen by our illustration, the nebulous 
planet is endowed with a certain movement of rotation, 
the period of its rotation on its axis being equal to 
that of its revolution around the centre ; and it is 
important also to notice that both these movements 
take place in the same direction. 

Thus we see from the nebular theory how the 
primjeval nebula, in the course of its contraction, 
originated a planet, and how that planet was also 
‘ endowed with a movement ot rotation ; its period of 
rotation being originally equal to the period of rota- 
tion of the whole nebula. This explains how the planet, 
or rather the materials which are to form the future 
planet, derived from the nebula their movement of 
rotation, which must have been extremely slow in the 
beginning. As the contraction continued, the materials 
of the gradually growing globe drew themselves to- 
gether, and tended to become separate from the sur- 
rounding nebula. At length the time arrived when the 
planet became sufficiently isolated from the rest of 
the nebula to permit the conservation of moment of 
momentum to be applied to it individually. Thus, 
though the rotation was at first excessively slow, yet, 
as the contraction proceeded, and as the parts of the 
forming planet drew themselves closer together, in 
consequence of their mutual attractions, it became 
necessary that the speed with which these parts accom- 
plished their revolutions should be accelerated. Thus, 
at last, when the planet had become consolidated, and 
when consequently the mutual distances of the several 
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particles constituting the planet liad boon reduced to 
but a fra(*tion of what those distances were originally, 
the speed of the ])lanet’s rotation had become enor- 
mbusly increased. In this manner we learn how, from 
the very slow rotation which the nebulous material 
had at first, a solid planet ma}^ be made to rotate on 
its axis as rapidly as the planets in the solar system 
do to-day. 

We thus find that the third concord, namely, the 
agreement in the directions of the planets’ rotation?^, 
is a further strong corroboration of the nebular theor}^ 
The unanimity of all these various movements is the 
dominant chara(;teristic of the solar system. 

But this third concord, derived from the rotation 
of the planets, may be yet further strengthened. The 
movements of the satellites, which accompany so many 
of the planets, must also find their explanation from 
the primajval nebula. The circumstances of the 
satellites are, however, different in the different cases. 

As regards the moon, the theory of its evolution 
is now ^vell known, mainly by the researches of Professor 
George Darwin. In the moon there appear to have 
been causes at work of a somewhat special kind. We 
must just refer to what is well known with regard to 
the history of the moon. Here, again, we observe the 
importance of the principles of the conservation of 
moment of momentum. As the moon raises tides on 
the ocean surrounding the earth, and as those tides 
flow around the globe, they cause friction, and that 
friction involves, as wo have so often pointed out, 
the loss of energy to the system. Thus, the energy 
of the earth-moon system must be declining, while the 
moment of momentum remains constant. Now there 
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are only two sources from which the energy can be 
derived. One of those sources is that due to the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. The other is due to 
the moon, and consists of two parts, namely, the energy 
arising from the velocity of the moon in its orbit, and 
the energy due to the distance by which the earth is 
separated from the moon. As tlie moon's velocity 
depends upon its distance, we cannot view these two 
portions as independent. They arc connected together, 
and we associate them into one. So that we say the 
total energy of tlie earth-moon system consists partly 
of that due to the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
and partly of that due to the revolution of the moon 
around the earth. It might also seem that we ought 
to add to this the energy due to the rotation of the moon 
around its own axis ; but this is too inconsiderable to 
need attention. In the first place, the moon is so small 
that even if it rotated as rapidly as the earth the energy 
due to the rotation wotild not be important. Seeing, 
however, that the moon has for the rotation on its axis 
a period of between twenty-seven and twenty-eight days, 
its velocity of rotation is so small that, for this reason 
also, the energy of rotation would be inconsiderable. 
We are, therefore, amply justitied in omitting from our 
present consideration the energy due to the rotation 
of the moon on its axis. 

The energy of the earth-moon system is on the de- 
cline : the lost energy might conceivably be drawn from 
the rotation of the earth, or it might be drawm from the 
r($volution of the moon, or it might be drawn from l>oth. 
If it were drawn from the revolution of the moon, tWt 
would imply that the moon would lose some of its 
speed or some of its distance, or in any case that the 
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moon would get nearer to the earth and revolve inore 
slowly, the speed of the earth being on this supposition 
unaltered. In this case, the moment of momentum of 
the earth would remain the same as before, while the 
moment of momentum of the moon Avould be lessened ; 
the total moment of momentum would therefore have 
decreased, but this we have seen to be impossible. It 
therefore follows that the energy withdrawn from the 
earth-moon system is not to be obtained at the expense 
of the revolution of the moon. 

The energy must therefore be obtained at the ex-' 
pense of the rotation of the earth on its axis. But it 
this be the case, the speed with which the earth rotates 
must be diminished ; that^is to say, the length of the day 
must be decreased. And if the speed of the earth’s 
rotation be reduced, that means that the amount of 
moment of momentum contributed by the earth is 
lessened. But the total quantity- of moment of momen- 
tum must be sustained, and this can only be done by 
making the moon go further away and describe a larger 
orbit. We thus see that in consequence of the tides the 
length of the day must be decreasing, and the moon 
must be gradually retreating Thus we find that at 
earlier periods the moon’s distaiuic from the earth must 
have been less than it is at present, and the further we 
look back through remote periods the less do we find 
the distance between the earth and the moon. Thus wo 
see that there was a time apparently, when the 'materials 
of, the moon miist have been in actual contact with 
the materials of the earth. In fact, it seems quite 
possible that the moon may have been a portion of 
the earth, broken off at some very early period, while 
the earth was still in a liquid state, if indeed it had 
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condensed to even that extent. Thus the revolution of 
the moon round the earth is hardly to be used as an 
argument in favour of the nebular hypothesis. The 
moon is indeed a consequence of the earth’s rotation. 

The satellites of Mars offer conditions of a very 
different kind, though here, again, tidal influences have 
been so important, that it is perhaps questions relating 
to tides that are illustrated by these satellites rather 
than the nebular theory. 

A remarkable circumstance may bo noted with 
regard to the movements of the satellites of Mars. The 
inner satellite has a period of about sevpn and a half 
hours, which is not a third of the period that the planet 
itself takes to go round on its axis. This leads to a 
somewhat curious consequence. The tides raised on 
Mars by this inner satellite wouhl certainly tend rather 
to accelerate the rotation of the planet than to retard 
it ; for these tides must course round the planet in 
the direction of its rotation, but with a speed in 
excess of that rotation. Any tidal friction, so far as 
this satellite is concerned, will tend to augment the 
velocity of the planet’s rotation, just as in the opposite 
case, where the moon raises tides on the earth, it is the 
lagging of the tides behind the movement due to the 
rotation that acts as a brake, and tends to check that 
speed. If, therefore. Mars is accelerated by this satellite, 
it will do more than its original share of the moment 
of momentum of the Martian system : it is therefore 
imperative that the satellite shall do less. Accordingly, 
we find that this satellite must go in towards the planet. 
No doubt this effect is much complicated by the influ- 
ence of the other satellite of the same^ planet, but the 
illustration may suffice to show that if the satellites 
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of the earth and Mars do not convey to us much 
direct evidence with regard to the nebular theory, this is 
largely because the effect of the tides has been a prepon- 
derating influence. The Martian system as we now see 
it has acquired its characteristic features by tidal 
influence, so that the more simple influences which 
would immediately illustrate the nebular theory have 
become hidden. 

As to the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, the eircum- 
sUinces are again quite difleront from those that we find 
in the earth and in Mars. There is little more to be 
said with regard to them than that everything that they 
present to us is (consistent with the indications of the 
iHcbidar theory. The evolution in ea(*h cas^-has been 
a reproduction in miniature of the evolution of the solar 
system. 

But the satellites of Uranus and Neptune present, it 
must be admitted, the greatest stumbling block to the 
acceptancce of the nebular theory. Both as to the 
directions in \vhich they move and as to the planes in 
which their orbits lie, it must be admitted that the 
satellites of Uranus are distinctly at variance with what 
the nebular theory would suggest. The consideration of 
this subject will be found in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE NEBULAE THEORY. 


There are Difficulties in the Nebular Theory— The Oeneral Conformity 
of the Movements— Details of the Uranian Movements— The 
Anomaly in the Satellite of Neptune— Where the Difficulty Lies— 
The Fundamental Principle which Dynamics Offers for our Guidance 
— The Immense Contrast between the Nebula in its ( )iiginal Form and 
its Final Form— Energy that could be Obtained by a lle-arrangement 
of our System— Probable Nature of the Present Change in the Plane 
of the Orbits of the Satellites of Uranus— The Similar Explanation 
in the ^ase of Neptune, 

No one will deny that there are many points in con- 
nection with the nebular theory which still ofler great 
difficulties. We shall endeavour to consider the most 
formidable of these in this chapter. They are certain 
anomalous phenomena presented by the planets Uranus 
ai:d Neptune. 

The satellites whicli attend upon the planets exhibit 
a general conformity with those movements of the 
planets themselves on which wo have dwelt in Chapters 
XIV., XV, XVI. The planes in whicli the orbits of the 
satellites are contained are usually not much inclined to 
the plane of the ecliptic, and the directions in which the 
satellites revolve also agree with the general direction of 
the planetary movement. We find these conditions in 
w 
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the one satellite of the earth, in the two satellites of 
Mars, in the five siitellites of Jupiter, in the eight or 
nine satellites of Saturn ; but, when we come to Uranus 
and Neptune, the two outermost planets, we observe 
a striking but most instructive violation of the laws 
which we have found so consistently prevailing in the 
other parts of the solar system. 

Let me first mention the special circumstances of 
Uranus. It is now known that this planet has four 
satellites. Of these, Titania and Oberon were both dis- 
covered by Sir William Herschel on January 11th, 
1787. The two remaining satellites, named Ariel and 
Umbriel, were not discovered for more than half a 
century later by Mr. Lassell, on October 24th, 1851. 
It is, however, just possible that they were previously 
seen by Sir William Herschel. 

The innermost of the four satellites, Ariel, accom- 
plishes a revolution in a day and a half. Umbriel goes 
round in four days and three hours, Titania in eight days 
and seventeen horn's, and Oberon in thirteen days and 
eleven hours. We have already mentioned how the 
investigations of Newcomb show that these four satel- 
lites of Uranus revolve in the same direction and in 
the §ame plane; but this plane, instead of lying in or 
near the ecliptic, is very nearly perpendicular thereto, 
the actual angle being eighty-three degrees. This is 
one of the features in which the satellites of Uranus 
are in startling disobedience to the laws which have 
been so rigidly observed in most other parts of the 
system. But there is also a second anomaly. The 
direction in which the satellites move, wheif pjojected 
on the plane of the ecliptic, is found to be opposite 
to the universal direction in which all the other 
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movemiBnts in th^ solar system are performed. Of 
course the fact that the plane of the orbits of the satel- 
lites lies so nearly at right angles to the plalie of the 
ecliptic detracts somewhat from the significance of this 
circumstance. If the two planes were absolutely at* 
right angles, there would be, of course, no projection at 
all, and, in the actual circumstances, the moment of 
momentum, wnen projected, loses nineteen-twentieths of 
its amount. It follows that in the actual position of 
the plane the abnormal direction in which the satellites 
are moving is not very material. 

It must be admitted that, in respect both of the 
position of the plane of their orbits and the direction 
of their movements,' the satellites of Uranus are in 
marked contrast to what the nebular theory might 
have led us to expect. If the orbits of those satellites 
had all lain close to the plane of the ecliptic, and if 
the direction in which the satellites revolved had also 
conspired with that of the revolution of Uranus round 
the sun, and with all the other hundreds of movements 
which are in the same direction, there can be no doubt 
that we should in this place have been appealing to 
the satellites of Uranus a.s confirmatory evidence of the 
truth of the nebular theory. The fact that they move 
in a manner so totally at variance with what might have 
been expected cannot therefore be overlooked. 

Neptune, the outermost planet of our system, pre- 
sents us also with difficulties of an analogous character. 
So far as the orbit of Neptune itself is concerned, it 
agrees entirely with the general planetary convention ; 
the inclination of that orbit to the plane of the ec- 
liptic is no more than six degrees, and the direction 
in which the outermost planet revolves round the 
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frontier of our system is not different from the direc- 
tions in which all the other planets revolve. We know 
nothing about the *axis of rotation of Neptune except 
that it may be reasonably presumed to bo in the same 
plane as the movement of its satellite. On October 
10th, 1846, Lasscll, with the help of his great tele- 
scope, suspected the existence of a satellite to Neptune, 
and he announced it definitely on July 7th, 1847. 
We are indebted to Newcomb for a careful investiga- 
tion of the orbit of this satellite. It moves in a track 
which is practically circular, and it requires about five 
da 3 'S and twenty-one hours to accomplish each revolu- 
tion. Its inclination to the ecliptic is not so anomalous 
as in the ease of Uranus, the inclination being in this 
case not more than thirty-five degrees. This is not much 
greater than the inclinations of the orbits of some of 
the asteroids, and it might have passed without much 
comment had it not been for the circumsbince that 
the direction of motion of the satellite in this track 
is antagonistic to all the other movements in the solar 
system. This is indeed a more startling fact in soirie 
respects than the movements of the satellites of Uranus, 
for, as we pointed out, the plane of the orbits of the 
satellites of Uranus is so nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic that the direction of the movement 
could not be held to be of much significance. The 
satellite of Neptune, having an orbital inclination barely 
more than a third of a right angle, exhibits a retrograde 
movement which is in some respects the most anoma- 
lous feature in the solar system. 

These circumstances connected with the satellites 
of Uranus and Neptune have been sometimes brought 
forward as arguments against the nebular theory. 
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What Laplace would have said to them we can only 
conjecture, for, at the time he brought out his theory, 
Neptune was entirely unknown, and none of the 
satellites of Uranus had been observed. But it has 
sometimes been urged that the movements of these 
two systems are inconsistent with the principles of the 
nebular theory, and that, therefore, the nebular theory 
must bo abandoned. I have no desire to minimise 
the difficulties, but I think that the considerations to 
which I now invite attention may help to lessen them, 
even if they do not altogether remove them. 1 trust, 
at least, we may be able to show that even these 
anomalous movements are not incompatible with the 
acceptance of the account of the origin of our solar 
system given by the nebular theory. 

The primiBval nebula may be regarded as chaotic in 
its earliest stages ; perhaps it was like the nebulous 
wisps in -Fig. 51. It was chaotic in the arrangement 
of the materia) of which it is formed, and in the 
movements of that material. Before a disorganised 
nebula can become evolved into a nebula with any 
definite form like that in Fig. 52, or into anything 
resembling a solar system, an immense period of time 
must elapse, and during that time the operation of the 
laws of dynatnics gradually impresses certain well-marked 
features on the nebula, and disposes it to assume an 
orderly form. We have explained that no matter how 
the nebula originated, or no matter what may have been 
the irregularities in its extent or distribution, and no 
matter how diverse may have been the agitations of 
its various parts, the principles of dynamics assure us 
that each such nebula must, for all time, stand in 
some special relation to a certain particular plane. The 
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moment of momentum which the nebula has with 
respect to this plane, exceeds the moment of momentum 
that it has with respect to any other plane. We have 
pointed out how, notwithstanding the vicissitudes and 
transformations to which, in the course of illimitable 
ages, the nebula must submit, its moment of momentum 
relatively to this plane will remain absolutely unaltered. 
Wc have shown how the energ}^ of the nebula becomes 
gradually exhausted. The collisions between various 
particles, the frictions that will necessarily arise, and the 
actions which we may sufficiently describe by saying 
that they are of a tidal character, will all result in 
the transformation of energy into heat. This heat is 
radiated away and lost, and there is a corresponding 
decline in the energy of the system. To preserve its 
moment of momentum unaltered in the course of ages, 
notwithstanding the continuous reduction of energj% 
the materials of the nebula will ever find themselves 
more and more approximating to the plane, and will 
ever find themselves more and more compelled to re- 
volve in the same direction. If the original size of the 
nebula be compared with the area of the Atlantic Ocean, 
the condensed form which the nebula may ultimately 
assume may be no larger than a coral island. If the 
nett moment of momentum, diffused over the space as 
large as the ocean, has still to be preserved in the space 
as large as the island, we need not be surprised that 
the spin of the system in its condensed form is its 
dominating characteristic. 

In the evolution of our solar system from the 
primfeval nebula, this operation of reducing the move- 
ments to the same plane and of requiring that all the 
movements shall take place in the same direction 
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having had play for unmeasured ages, has in the main 
accomplished its end. All the important bodies of the 
system do go round in the same direction ; that much, 
at least, has been attained. All of them also go round 
in planes which are nearly coincident, but, as we have 
already noted, they are not yet absolutely coincident. 
The greatest planets hiive, however, very nearly become 
reconciled, so far as the planes of their orbits are 
concerned, to the condition which dynamics imposes. 
The same is true of the rotation of the sun on its axis. 
That axis is inclined at an angle of eighty-three degrees 
to the plane of the ecliptic, so that the sun’s equator 
would have to . be shifted only through an angle no 
greater than seven degrees, if it were to be placed in the 
plane in which it should be situated, if the condition of 
the smallest quantity of energy for a given amount of 
moment of momentum was to be realised. We find a 
greater discrepancy in the plane of the earth’s equator. 
This is inclined by about twenty- three degrees to the 
plane of the ecliptic. Here there is some energy which 
might yet be expended without a diminution of the 
amount of moment of momentum in the system ; for if 
the' earth’s axis were to be made perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic, then the velocity of rotation of the 
earth about its axis might undergo a corresponding 
abatement, and yet keep up the requisite moment of 
momentum. We thus see that even with the older 
.planets the conditions which would be enforced, if the 
moment of momentum was to be sustained with the 
least quantity of energy, are not absolutely complied 
with; which simply means that there has not yet 
been time enough for our system to arrive at the 
perfect state, to which it must be approximating. 
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If we have found that in the rotations of the earth 
and of the sun, and in the revolutions of the planets 
round the sun, the conditions ultimately aimed at 
have not yet been reached, why should wo feel surprised 
that in the outer planets of our system, Uranus and 
Neptune, the conditions which cv'olution tends to pro- 
duce have not yet been fully attained ? That the 
operation of the conservation of moment of momentum 
is in progress in the internal economy of the Uranian 
system, we have already had occasion to explain in 
Chapter XI. The fact which Newcomb demonstrated, 
that the four satellites revolve in the same plane, can 
only be accounted for by the supposition that in that 
system the conservation of moment of momentum, with 
declining energy, has gradually imposed this condition 
on the system belonging to Uranus. With reference to 
the position of the plane of the satellites, in the case of 
I^ramis and Neptune, we M-oiild say, that though at 
present their arrangement appears anomalous, it will 
probably not always remain so. The fact that the 
satellites of Uranus are in a plane nearly perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic really implies that there 
is a certain amount of energy still disposable in our 
system, if by readjustment of the plane of the Uranian 
satellites the necessary moment of moiacntum in the 
system is still ])rescrvod. 

The laws of dynamics tell us that the orbits of 
planets must be gradually, if with excessive slowness, 
tending still further to the same plane. In this process 
energy can be expended by the system, while the 
moment of momentum is unabated. We can at least 
suggest what seems to be at this mouient in progress in 
the system belonging to TTranus. It will readily be 
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admitted that there may be a difticulty in seeing how 
the movement of a planet, which is going in the wrong 
direction, could be stot)pod and turned into the right 
direction. But we need not suppose that so violent a 
change, as this would imply, is to be expected in our 
system. We are quite accustomed to find the planes 
of the orbits of all planets in gradual movement. The 
plane containing the orbits of the fi)ur satellites of 
ITranus is at this moment probably moving gradually 
upwards. It will in due course become actually at right 
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angles to the ecliptic, and we may then reasonably 
assume that it will advance further in the same direc- 
tion. At the moment the right angle is passed, this con- 
tinuous movement will have the effect of changing the 
directions of the satellites* movement fnan retrograde 
to direct. The present anomaly will then tend to 
become evanescent, for, as the exhaustion of the energy 
continues, the planes of the satellites of Uranus will 
gradually come into conformity with the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

We make no doubt that there may be a similar 
explanation of the movements of the satellite of 
Neptune. The inclination of the plane of the orbit of 
the satellite to the ecliptic is probably now increasing. 
It will ultimately come to be at right angles thereto, and 
then the next advance of the plane will convert, by a 
continuous action, the retrograde motion of the satellite, 
at present so disconcerting, into a direct motion. The 
change of the plane will still continue until it, too, may 
ultimately coalesce with the ecliptic. 

The fact appears to be, that though an enormous 
quantity of energy must have l>een lost by radiation 
from our system during the illimitable ages through 
which the evolution has been running its course, the 
disposable energy is not yet quite exhausted. There are 
certain adjustments in our system which may still bo 
made and which will allow of yet further radiation of 
energy, while still preserving siifficient to keep up the 
necessary moment of momentum. It seems obvious 
that the system is tending towards a condition in .Which 
the planes of all the orbits shall be coincident, and in 
which all the directions shall be absolutely unanimous. 
If we were at once to alter the system by moving all tho" 
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orbits into the plane of the ecliptic, but making no 
change in the dimensions of those orbits, or the 
velocities concerned ; if we were also to adjust the 
rotations of the earth, as well as of the other planets, so 
that all the axes of rotation should be perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic ; if we were to turn the plane of 
the satellites of Uranus through that angle of 97^ 
which would suffice at the same time to bring it into 
coincidence with the ecliptic, and lay the movements of 
the satellites in the right direction ; if we were also to 
turn the orbit of the satellite of Neptune through 145^ 
thus bringing that orbit to coincide with the plane of 
the ecliptic, in such a manner that the direction of 
the movement of the satellite of Neptune conspired with 
all the other movements of the system, then this re- 
arrangement of the system would increase the moment 
of momentum, while the quantity of energy was not 
altered/ But this is the same thing as saying that some 
energy yet remains to be disposed of, while the system 
still preserves the requisite moment of momentum. 

The conclusion we come to may be thus expressed: 
the movements of the satellites of Uranus and Neptune 
do not disprove the nebular hypothesis. They rather 
illustrate the fact that the gi-eat evolution which 
has wrought the solar system into form has not yet 
finished its work; it is still in progress. The work is 
very nearly done, and when that work shall have been 
completed, the satellites of Uranus and Neptune will 
no longer be dissociated from the general concord. 
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Nebula not of Infinite Duration — 8,300 Coal Units was the Total 
Emjrgy of the System — 460 Miles a Second — Solar Nebula from 
a Collision — What we Know as to the (\>lliding Bodies — Probability 
of Celestial Collisions — Multitudes of Dark Objects — New Star in 
Perseus — Characteristics of New Stars—Incandescent Hydrogen — 
The Huby in the Spectrum— Photographs of the Spectrum — 
llarity of a Collision on a Scale Adequate to a Solar System. 

Whatever may have been the antiquity of the actual 
elements that formed the priimeval nebula, from which 
the solar system has been evolved, the nebula itself 
has certainly not been of infinite duration. The 
question then arises as to what has been the origin 
of the nebula as such, or rather by what agency the 
material, from Avhich the nebula was formed, underwent 
so radical a transformation from its 2)rcvious condition 
as to be changed into that glowing object which we 
have considered so frequently in this book. We have to 
explain how, by the operation of natural causes, a dark 
body can be transformed into a glowing nebula. 

Let us first estimate what the quantity of energy 
in that system is. The sun has been pouring forth heat ^ 
for illimitable ages, and will doubtless continue to pour 
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foi^th heat for millions of years to come. But the 
destiny ^yhich awaits the sun, though it may be pro- 
tracted, yet cannot be averted. The sun will go on 
pouring forth its heat and gradually shrinking. The 
time will come at last when the radius of the sun will 
have appreciably decreased, and when once it has 
assumed a density corresponding to a solid state its 
history as a radiant globe will l)e approaching its close. 
A period of insignificant extent, a century or less, will 
then suffice for that solid globe to cool down so as to 
bo no longer an efficient source of light and heat. We 
shall assume that when the sun has ultimately become 
solid and cold, and when it is no longer the life and 
light of our system, it will have attained a mean density 
of 21*5, which we have chosen because that is the density 
of platinum, the heaviest substance known. In all 
probability the solar density will never become so great 
as this,^ but to include the most extreme case in our 
argument I am making the assumption in the form 
stated. We are now to estimate what will have been 
the total energy that the sun has radiated from the 
moment when as an indefinitely great nebula it first 
began to radiate at all, down to that moment in the 
future when, having shrunk to the density of platinum, 
and having parted with all its heat, the solar radiation 
is at an end. 

In the beginning of the evolutionary history the; 
sun was a nebula, which we have supposed to extend 
in every direction to an indefinitely great distance. 
The system has resulted from the contraction of that 
nebula, and the energy liberated in that contraction 
has supplied the sun’s radiation. We calculate {see 
Appendix) the energy that would be given out in 
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the cpntraction of a nebula whose materials were 
originally at infinity, and which ultimately coalesced 
to form a cold, solid globe of the density of platinum* 
jttid as heavy as the sun. There is no object in 
attempting to express this quantity of energy in foot- 
pounds — the figures would convey no distinct impres- 
sion — we shall employ the coal-unit explained in 
Chapter VI. We imagine a globe of coal the weight of 
the sun; then, if that globe of coal were adequately 
supplied with oxygen, it would, on combustion, give 
out a certain amount of heat, which is a convenient 
unit for our measuroments. It is demonstrated that 
the quantity of energy given out by the contraction 
of the nebula from infinity, to this globe of the density 
of platinum, would be about equal to the quantity of 
energy which would be produced by the combustion of 
8,300 globes of coal as heavy as the sun, an adequate 
contribution of oxygen being supposed to be supplied. 
This expresses the original endowment of energy in the 
solar system, or rather a major limit to that endow- 
ment ; it shows that the solar systein can never have 
developed more energy by contraction than that which 
could be produced by the combustion of 8,300 globes 
of coal as heavy as the sum * We may mention that 
of this great endowment of energy an amount, which 
is rather less than half (3,400) has been already ex- 
pended, so that rather more than half of the sun's 
career as a radiant globe may yet have to be run. 

We can also express the total energy of the solar 
system in a different manner. We shall consider what 
must be the velocity of the sun, so that the energy 
that it will possess, in virtue of that velocity, shall be 
equal to the energy which could be produced by the 
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combustion of 8,300 globes of coal of the same weight. 
This calculation is very much simplified, by making use 
of a principle which we have already stated and applied 
ill Chapter V. We have shown that if a piece of coal 
be animated with a velocity of five miles a second, 
the energy it possesses in virtue of that motion is equal 
to the energy produced by the coal in the act of com- 
bustion. If a body were moving at the rate of, let 
us say, 100 miles a second — its speed being then 
twenty times as great as the particular speed just 
mentioned — its energy, which depends on the square 
of the velocity, would be 400 times as much as 
would be produced by the burning of a piece of coal 
equal to it in weight. We can easily calculate that 
if the sun were moving at a speed of 460 miles 
a second, it would possess, in virtue of its motion, as 
much energy as would be generated by the contrac- 
tion of the primaeval nebula from infinity down to a 
globe of the density of platinum. 

It is thus easy to form a supposition as to how 
the nebula constituting our solar system may have 
come into being; most probably it originated in this 
way. Let us suppose that two masses, either ^ dark 
or bright, either hot or of the temperature of space, 
or the temperature of frozen air, were moving with 
speeds of 460 miles a second. No doubt the velocities 
we are here postulating are very high velocities, but 
they are not unprecedentedly high. We know of stars 
which at this present moment move quite as fast, so 
that there is nothing unreasonable in our supposition, 
so far as the velocities are concerned. Let us suppose 
that each of these bodies had a mass which is half that 
of our present solar system. If these two bodies dashed 
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into collision, when moving from opposite directions, 
the effect of the blow would be to transform the energy 
into heat. That heat would be so great that it would 
be sufficient, not alone to render these globes red-hot 
and white-hot, but even to fuse them — nay, further, to 
drive them into vapour, even to a vapour which might 
expand to an enormously great distance. In other 
words, it is quite conceivable that a collision of two 
such masses as we have here supposed might be 
adequate to the formation of a nebula, such as that 
one which in the lapse of indefinite ages has shaped 
itself into the solar system. 

Before the collision, which resulted in the formation 
of the nebula, each of these bodies, or rather their 
centres of gravity, would be moving in what may bo 
regarded for the moment as straight lines, and a 
plane through those two straight lines will be a plane 
which for ever afterwards will stand in important 
relation to the s^^stem. It will be, in fact, that 
principal plane of which we have so often spoken. 

As those two bodies met they would possess a 
certain moment of momentum, and this moment of 
momentum would remain for ever unalt/cred, no matter 
what may be the future vicissitudes of the system. 

For the sake of simplicity in describing what has 
occurred, we have spoken as if the two bodies were 
of equal mass, and, moving with equal velocities from 
opposite points of the heavens, dashed into collision. 
But what actually happens cannot have been quite so 
symmetrical. There is one feature in the solar system 
which absolutely proves that the collision cannot have 
taken place precisely in the way we have laid down. 
If it had happened that two equal masses had been 
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b'ig. 03 .— Clustbu with Staus of 17th Magnitude (n.g.c. 6705; in 
Antinous). 

(Photoginphed bj/ Dr. Isaac Roberts^ F.R.S.) 

hurled into collision with equal velocities from pre- 
cisely opposite directions, then there could have been no 
resultant moment of momentum. From the principle 
of the conservation of moment of momentum, we can 
see that, if absent in the beginning, it could never 
originate later. As, however, we have a large moment 
of momentum in the movements of the planets and the 
sun, it is certain that the collision cannot have taken 
place in a manner quite so simple. 

The probabilities of the case show that it is almost 
infinitely unlikely that two bodies of equal dimensions, 
and moving with equal velocities in opposite directions, 
should conic squarely into collision. It would be much 
more likely that the bodies should be not of the same 
size, not moving with the same velocity, and should 
<3ollide partially rather than squarely. The collision 
may have been, in fact, little more than a graze. The 
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probabilities of the case are such as to show that what 
actually occurred Avas a collision between two unequal 
masses, which were moving in directions inclined to 
each other and with different velocities. It is easy to 
show that, granted sufficiently great velocities, an im- 
pact which fell far short of direct collision might still 
produce enough heat to transform the whole solar 
system into vapour. 

The circumstances Avhich would naturally accompany 
so transcendent an incident Avill also go far to account 
for a difficulty which has been often felt with regard 
to the evolution of the system from a nebula. Were 
such a collision to take place we should certainly not 
expect that the resulting nebulous mass, the product 
of a shock of such stupendous violence, would be a 
homogeneous or symmetrical object Portions of the 
colliding body would become more highly heated than 
others; portions of the bodies would not be so com- 
pletely transformed into vapour as would other parts. 
There would thus be differences in the nebula at the 
different parts of its mass. This non-homogeneity 
Avould be connected with the formation and growth of 
planets in the different parts of the nebula. 

There is another circumstance connected with the 
movement of the sun which should here be mentioned. 
It is well known that the sun has a velocity Avhich 
carries it on through space at the rate of half a million 
miles a day. In this movement the Avhole solar system, 
of course, participates. This movement of translation 
of our system must also be a result of the movements 
of the two original colliding masses. These two masses 
imparted to the system, which resulted from their 
union, both the lineal velocity with which it advances 
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through space, and also that nioinent of momentum 
which is of such vast importance in the theory. 

A consideration of the probabilities of the case make 
it quite certain that the celestial bodies we see are 
as nothing compared with the dark bodies we do not 
see. The stars we see are moving, and the natural 
assumption is that the dark objects with which the 
heavens teem are also in motion. We shall, under 
these conditions, not fee] any insuperable difficulty in 
the supposition that collisions between different bodies 
in the heavens may have taken place from time to 
time. Wc remember that these bodies are moving in 
all directions, and at extremely high velocities. We 
are quite willing to grant the excessive improbability 
that any two bodies particularly specified should 
come into collision. Within view of our telescopes we 
have, however, a hundred millions of stars, and if we 
multiply that figure even by millions, it will still, we 
may well suppose, not be too large to express the 
number of bodies which, though contained within the 
region of space ranged over by our telescopes, are 
still totally invisible. In these circumstances, we may 
admit that occasional collisions are not impossible. 
Please note the strength which the argument derives 
from the enormous increase in our estimate of the 
number of bodies, when wo include the dark objects 
as well as the stars. If >ve were asked whether it 
would ever be possible for two bright stars to come 
into collision, we might well hesibite about the answer. 
Wc know, of course, that the stars have proper motions; 
we know, too, that the sbxrs, in this respect unlike the 
planets, have no definite directions of movement under 
the control of a supreme co-ordinating attractioa Some 
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stfirs niove to the right, and some to the left, some 
one way and some another; but even still, notwith- 
standing their great number, the extent of space is 
such that the stars keep widely apart, and thus 
collisions can hardly bo expected to take place, unless 
perhaps in a cluster such as that shown in Fig. 58. We 
have no reason to think that a collision between two 
actual bright stars was the origin of the primoeval 
nebula of our system. But when we reflect that the 
stars, properly so called, are but the visible members 
of an enormously greater host of objects, then the 
possibilities of occasional collision between a pxir of 
these incomparably more abundant dark bodies seems 
to merit our close attention. Wo arc not by any means 
claiming that such collisions occur frequently. But what 
we do say is, that if, as we believe, these bodies are to 
be reckoned in many millions of millions, then it does 
sometimes happen that two of them, moving about in 
space, will approach together sufficiently to give rise to 
a collision. It was from some such collision that wo 
believe the nebula took its rise from which the solar 
system originated. 

We have the best reason for knowing that celestial 
collisions do sometimes occur. It will be in the 
recollection of the readers of this chapter that in 
February, 1901, the astronomical world was startled 
by the announcement of the outbreak of a new star 
in Perseus. A photograph of that part of the heavens 
had been taken a few days before. There were the 
ordinary stars, such as existed from time immemorial, 
and such as* have been represented on the numerous 
maps in which the stars are faithfully, set down. But, 
on February 22nd, Dr. Anderson, already famous by 
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similar discoveries, noticed that the constellation of 
rcrseiis contained a. star which he had not seen 
before. Instantly the astronomical world was apprized 
by telegraph that a new star had appeared in Perseus, 
and forthwith most diligent attention was paid to its 
observation. Photographs then obtained show the 
stars that had been seen there before, with the addi- 
tion of the hew star that had suddenly come into 
view. For a few nights after its discovery the object 
increased in lustre, until it attained a brightness as 
great as that of Capella or Vega. Ihit in this state 
it did not long remain. This brilliant object began 
to wane. Presently it could not be classed as a star 
of the first magnitude, nor yet of the second, and then 
it ran down until a little below the third, and even 
below the fourth. In the subsequent decline of the 
star there were several curious oscillations. On one 
night <Jie star might be seen, the next night it would 
be hardly discerned, while the night after it had again 
risen considerably. But notwithstanding such tem- 
porary rallies, the brightness, on the whole, declined, 
until at last the star dwindled to the dimensions of a 
small point of light, scarcely distinguishable with the 
naked eye. The decline was apparently not so rapid 
as the increase, but nevertheless from the first moment 
of its appearance to the last, was not longer than a 
few weeks. 

This new star in Perseus established, in one sense, 
a record. For the star was brighter than any new star 
which had been noticed since the days of accurate 
astronomical observations. Not indeed for three cen- 
turies had a star of such lustre sprung into existence. 
But a temporary star, such as this was, has been by 
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no means an infrequent occiirrcnoo. Many such have 
been recorded. Those who liave been acquainted with 
astronomical matters for thirty years will recollect four 
or five such stars. In each of them the general 
character was somewhat the same. There was a sudden 
outbreak, Jind then a gradual decline. The questions 
have soinetiiues arisen as to whether the outbreak of 
such an pbject is really the temporary exaltation of 
a star which was previously visible, or whether it ought 
not to be regarded as the creation of a totally new star. 
In some cases it does seem possible that a new star may 
have been partly, at all events, due to a large increase 
of brightness of some star which had been known before. 
In the case of Nova Persei, however, we have the best 
authorit)'^ that this is not the case. Professor Pickering, 
the distinguished astronomer of Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, happened to photograph the region in which 
Nova Persei appeared a few days before the outbreak 
took place. He tells us that there is not the least 
indication on his photograph of the presence of a star 
in that region. 

The spectrum of Nova Persei, in an instrument of 
sufficient power, appeared a truly magniticent object. 
Like other stellar spectra, it displayed the long line 
of light marked with the hues of the rainbow, but it 
was unlike the spectra of ordinary stars in respect 
of the enormous enhancements of the brightness at 
yarious parts of this spectrum. For instance, at one 
end of the long coloured band a brilliant ruby line 
glowed with a lustre that would at once attract atten- 
tion, and demonstrated that the object under view must 
be something totally different from ordinary sbirs. This 
superb feature is one of the lines of hydrogen. The 
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Fig. 54. — Si'ECTuuM OP Nova Peksei (1901). 

{Dwlogmphai with tlw 10 in, TehscoiH' hy Mr, Fenhnand Kllerman.) 


presence of that line showed that, in the source which 
the light came, there must have been a remarkable 
outbreak of incandescent hydrogen gas. At various 
points along the spectrum there were other beautiful 
bright lines which, in eacli case, must have been due to 
glowing gas. Here we have the evidence of the spectrum 
telling us in unmistakable language that there were 
features in this star wholly unlike the features found 
in any ordinary star, It is impossible to dissociate these 
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facts from the history of the star. Much of what we 
have said with regard to the spectrum of Nova Persei 
might be repeated with regard to the spectrum of the 
other temporary stars which, from time to time, have 
burst forth. In each case the spectrum, characteristic 
of an ordinary star, is present, but superadded to it 
are bright lines which indicate that some great con- 
vulsion has taken place, a convulsion by which vast 
volumes of gas have been rendered incandescent. In 
Fig. 54 we show the spectrum of Nova Persei on five 
dates, from February 27th to March 28th, 1901. These 
photograplis were taken by Mr. Ferdinand Ellerman 
with the great telescope of the Yerkes Observatory. 
They show in the clearest manner the bright lines 
indicating the incandescent gases. 

We have pointed out the high probability that 
among the millions and millions of bodies in the 
universe it may now and then happen that a collision 
takes place. Have w^ not also explained how the 
heat generated in virtue of such a collision might be 
sufficient, and, indeed, much more than sufficient, to 
raise the masses of the two colliding bodies to a state of 
vivid incandescence ? A collision affords the simplest 
explanation of the sudden outbreak of the star, and 
also accoimts for the remarkable spectrum which the 
star exhibits. 
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It is not difficult to show that the nebular theory 
occupies a unique position anion^ other speculations of 
the human intellect. It is so comprehensive that 
almost every conceivable topic will bear some relation 
to it. Perhaps I may venture to give a rather curious 
illustration of this fact, which was told me many years 
ago by one who attended a course of lectures by an 
eminent Professor In the medical faculty at, let us say, 
Vienna The subject of the course was the no doubt 
highly important, but possibly not generally interest- 
ing, subject of “ inflammation.” I think I am right in 
saying that the course had to last for six months, 
because the subject was to be treated with character- 
istic breadth and profundity. At all events, I distinctly 
remember that the learned Professor commenced his 
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long series of professional discourses with an account 
of the nebular theory, and from that starting point 
he gradually evolved the secpience of events which 
ultimately culminated in — inflammation ! 

It may be remembered that in the year 1880 , Pro- 
fessor Huxley delivered at the Royal Institution a 
famous lecture which he termed “ The Coming of Age 
of the Origin of Species/' Among the many remarkable 
and forcible illustrations which tliis lecture contained, 
I recall one which brought before the audience, in 
the most convincing manner, the truth of the great 
Darwinian Theory of Evolution. Huxley pointed out 
how the discoveries in Biology, during the twenty-one 
years which immediately succeeded the publication of 
the “ Origin of Species," had been so numerous and so 
important, and had a bearing so remarkable on the 
great cvolutionarj^ theory, that oven if the Darwinian 
Theory had not been formed to explain the facts of 
Nature, as they were known at the time when Darwin 
published his immortal book, the same theory would 
have had to be formed, were it only to explain 
the additional facts which had come to light since 
the great theory itself had been first given to the 
world. 

I believe we may use similar language with regard 
to the nebular theory and its great founders, Kant, 
Laplace, and Herschel. If the facts which were known 
to these philosophers led them to adopt in one form or 
another that view of the Origin of the Universe which 
the nebular theory suggests, how stands the theory now 
in the light of the additional facts that have been since 
disclosed ? If we merely took the discoveries which 
have been made since the last of the three great 
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philosophers passed away, it might well he maintained 
that a nebular theory would be demanded to account 
ior the facts brought to light, in the interval 

The argument on which the nebular theory of the 
solar system is founded has other parallels with that 
wonderful doctrine of Natural Selection by which 
Darwin revealed the history of life on our globe. It 
not unfrequently happens that an animal has in Its 
organisation some rudiments of a structure which is 
obviously of no use to the animal in his present mode 
of life, and would be unintelligible if we supposed the 
animal to have been created as he is. A curious 
instance of a rudimentary structure is furnished in 
the apteryx, the famous wingless bird which still lives 
in New Zealand. 

The arrival of civilisation in New Zealand seems 
likely to be accompanied with fatal results, so far as 
the unfortunate apteryx is concerned. Weasels and 
other fierce enemies have been introduced, with which 
this quaint bird of antiquity is unable to cope. The 
apteryx is defenceless against such foes. Nature had 
not endowed it with weapons wherewith to light, for 
it had, apparently, no serious adversaries until these 
importations appeared in its island home. Unlike the 
ostrich, the apteryx has neither strength to fight his 
enemies, nor speed to run away from thorn, though, like 
the ostrich, it has no wings for flight ; indeed, the 
apteryx has no wings at ^1. As its name signifies, 
the apteryx is the wingless bird. Living specimens are 
still to be seen in the Zoological Gardens. The special 
point to notice is that, though he has no wings what- 
ever, still there are small rudimentary wing-bones which 
can bo easily seen. You need not be afraid to put 
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your hand on the apteryx, and feel the puny little 
remnants of wings (Fig. 55). 

If, having soon the bird in the Zoological Gardens, 
you go to the Natural History Museum, you will there 
find a skeleton of the apteryx (Fig. 56). Look near the ribs 
in the photograph, and there you will see those poor little 
wing-bones — Aving-bones where there never was a wing. 
From our present point of view these Avings are, how- 
ever, more interesting and instructive than the most 
perfect Avings of an eagle or a carrier-pigeon. Those 
Avings in the apteryx may be incapable of flight, but 
they are full of instruction to the lover of Nature. As it 
is certain that they are absolutely of no use whatever to 
the bird, Ave may Avell ask, Avhy are they there ? They 
are not there to give assistance to the bird in his 
struggle for life ; they cannot help him to escape from 
his enemies or to procure his food; they cannot help 
him to tend and nurture the young one which is 
hatched from the egg; they can help him in no way. 
The explanation of those ineffectual wings is historical. 
Those bones are present in the apteryx simply because 
that bird has come doAvn by a long line of descent 
from birds Avhich Avere endowed with genuine wings, 
with wings which enabled them to fly like rooks or 
partridges. 

But if this be the explanation, how has it come to 
pass that the wings have dwindled to useless little bones ? 
We cannot of course feel certain of the reason, bu£ 
it seems possible to make surmises. In early times 
winged birds fleAv over the sea into New Zealand, 
and found it a country of abundance, as many other 
immigrants have done in later times. It may have 
been that the food in New Zealand was so plentiful that 
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Fig, 65 . — The Aptekyx : A Wingless Bird oe New Zealand. 


the wants of the birds could be readily supplied, with- 
out the necessity for ranging over large tracts. It may 
have been that the newly arrived birds found that they 
had few or no enemies in New Zealand, from which 
flight would be necessary as a means of escape. It may 
possibly have been both causes together, and doubtless 
there must have been other causes as well. The fact is, 
however, certain, that in the course of long generations 
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Fig. 66 .,— Skeleton of the Apteryx, showing Rudimentary Wings. 


this bird gradually lost the power of flight. Natural 
selection decrees that an organ which has ceased to 
serve a Useful purpose shall deteriorate in the course of 
generations. If the wings had become needless in the 
search for food, unnecessary for escape from enemies, 
and useless for protection of its young, they would cer- 
tainly tend towards disappearance. The organism finds, 
it uneconomical to maintain the nutrition of a struc- 
ture which discharges no useful end. The wings, in 
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such circumstances, would be an encumbrance rather 
than an aid, and so we may readily conjecture that, in 
accordance with this well-known principle, the wings 
gradually declined, until they ceased to be useful organs; 
so that now merely a few rudimentary bones^reraain to 
show that the bird’s ancestors had once been as other 
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Fig. 58 . — Nautilus. 
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birds. Whatever may have been the cause, it seems 
certain that in the course of thousands of years, or it 
may be in scores of thousands of years, these birds 
lost the power of flight ; thus they gradually ceased to 
have wings, and these little bones are all that now 
remain to render it almost certain that, if we could 
learn what this bird’s ancestry has been, we should find 
that it was descended from a bird which had useful 
wings and vigorous flight. Whenever we find an organ 
which is obviously rudimentary, or of no use to its 
possessor in its present form, Darwin has taught us to 
look for an historical explanation. Let us see if we 
cannot apply this principle to the illustration of the 
nebular theory. 

We liken the internal heat of the earth to the 
rudimentary wing bones of the apteryx. In each case 
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we find a survival devoid of much significance, unless 
in regard to its historical interpretation. But that 
historical significance can hardly be over-estimated. 
Unimportant as the wing-bones may be, they admit 
of explanation only on the supposition that the 
apteryx was descended from a winged ancestor. Un- 
important as the internal heat, still lingering in our 
globe, may seem, it admits of explanation only on the 
supposition that the earth has had the origin which 
the nebular theory suggests. 

That the earth’s beginning has been substantially 
in accordance with the great Nebular Theory is, I 
believe, now very generally admitted. But the only 
authority I shall cite in illustration of this final state- 
ment is the Lady Bsyche, who commences her ex- 
quisite address to her “ patient range of pupils with 
the words: — 

“This world was once a fluid haze of light, 

Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 

And eddied into suns, that wlieeling, cast 
The planets ; ” 
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I.--()N THE HEAT GIVEN OUT IN THE CON- 
TRACTION OF THE NEBULA. 

§ 1. Fundamental Theorems in the ATTitAunoN of 
Gravitation. 

The first theorem to be proved is as follows : — 

The aitractifm of a thin homo\jene<m^ apherical nhell on any 
point in it!< interior vanishes. 

Take any point P within the sphere. Let this be the vertex 
of a cone produced 
both ways, but with 
a very small vertical 
angle, so that the 
small areas S and S, 
in which the t'vo 
parts of the cone cut 
the sphere, may be 
regarded as planes. 

Draw the tangent 
planes at S and S'. 

Let the plane of the 
paper p 9 ,sa through P 
and be perpendicular 

to both these tangent pianos. Let 0 P O’ be one of the generators 
of the cone, and let fall P Q perpendicular to the tangent plane 
at P, and 0 Q' perpendicular to the tangent plane at O'. The 
volume of the cone with the vertex at P and the base S is 
Y 
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one unit of heat, i,e, to the quantity of heat necessary to raise 
1 lb. of water I® Fahrenheit, we see that 772 M is the work 
requirM to raise a mass of water equal to the mass of the 
sun through 1° Fahrenheit. Hence the number of globes of 
water, ’each equal to the sun in mass, which would be raised 1° 
Fahrenheit by the total heat arising from the contraction, is 

1G« 

772* 

but a, the radius of the sun in feet, is 2, 280, 000, OCX), and hence we 
have the following theorem : — 

The energy liberated in the contraction of the sun from infinity 
to its present dimensions would ^ if tuiried into heat, suffice to raise 
47, 000, (XX) globes of tvater, each having the same mass as the sun, 
through 1° Fahr, 

It is found by experiment that 1 lb. of good coal may develop 
14, OCX) units of heat, and is therefore equivalent to 14,000 x 772 
foot-pounds of work. A mass of coal equal to the sun would 
therefore (granted oxygen enough) be equivalent to 14,000 x 772 
X M foot-pounds of work. But we have 

16 aM ^ 1C X 2,2 80,000,000 _ 

14,CHX) X 772 X M ■ 14, OCX)"” X 772 
Hence we see that 

The energy liberated in the contraction of the sun from infinity 
to its pi^esent dimensions, is as great as could be jtroduced by the 
combustion of 3,400 globes of coal, each as heavy as the sun. 

We may speak of 3,4(X) in this case as the coal equivalent. 

§ 5. On the Fubthee Contraction op the Sun and the 
Heat that may thus be Given Out. 

Let us suppose the sun contracts to the radius r, and then, as 
already proved, § 3, the energy it gives out is 

but we have 


whence on contraction to the radius r the total energy given out 
from the commencement is 
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The average density of the snn at present is 1*4. Let us 
suppose it condenses until it has a density p. 

-f- a’ = 1*4 -T- p, 
whence the energy becomes 

14aM. V'p ; 

but the coal equivalent of 16 a M has been found in 4 to be 
3,400, and hence the coal ecpiivalcnt in this case is 

3,000 V7. 

If we take p to be the density of idatinum (21*5), we get a coal 
etjuivalent 8,300* This, therefore, seems to represent a major limit 
to the quantity of heat which can be obtained from the condensa- 
tion of the nebula from infinity into a sun of the utmost density. 

§ 6. On the Present Emission ob* Sun Heat. 

According to Scheiner, *‘Strahlung und Temperatur der Sonne* 
Leipzig, 1899,” the value of the solar constant, t.e. the number 
of cubic centimetres of water which would be raised 1° Centigrade 
by the quantity of sun heat which, if there were no atmospheric 
absorption, would fall perpendicularly on a square centimetre, at 
the earth’s mean distance from the sun, is between 3*5 and 4*0 
If we tah^e the mean value, we have (translated into British units)’ 
the following statement : - 

If at a point in space, distant from the sun tnj the earth! s mean 
distame, one square foot was exposed jyerpendicularUf to the solar 
rays, then the sun heat that would Jail upon it in one minute would 
raise one pound of water 14° flahr. 

This shows that the solar energy emitted daily amounts to 
700,00(\000,000 X 4 TT foot-pounds. 

§7. On the Daily Contraction of the Sun Necessary 
TO Supply the Presisnt Expenditure op Heat. 

We have seen that at the radius r the energy is 

16 M V 

r 

Hence for a change d r it is 

- 16M^ dr. 

At its present size, accordingly, the energy given out by a 
shrinkage dr 16 M n 
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One cubic foot of the sun averages 87 pounds, so that 
M = J X 87 
16 M f? »’ = 464 X 4 dr. 

We have to equate this to the expression in the hist article, and 
we get 

^ '700,000,000,000 

dr = — =.65. 

^ 464 a 

This is the shrinkage of the sun’s radius expressed in feet. Hence 
the daily reduction of the sun’s dihmeter is 16 inches. 

One coal equivalent i)Ossesses energy rejn’esented by M X 1,400 
X 772- Hence we can calculate that one coal equivalent would 
supply the solar radiation at its present rate for about 2,800 years. 

II.— THE CONSERVATION OF MOMENT OF 
MOMENTUM. 

We give here an elementary investigation of the fundamental 
dynamical principle which has been of such importance through- 
out this volume. 

8. Case where there are no forces. 

Newton’s first law of motion tells us that a particle in motion 
if unacted upon by force, will move continuously in a straight 
line without change of velocity. 

Let Aq, Fig. 60, be the position of the particle at any moment. 
Let A, be its position after the time t\ A 2 be the position at 
the time 2 f ; A 3 be the position at the time 3 and so on. 

Then the first law of motion tells us that the distances 
AqAj, AjAa, AjAj, AjA^, must form parts of the same straight 
line and must be all equal. 

If lines O Aq, 0 A„ O Ag, etc., be drawn from any fixed point 
0 , then the areas of the triangles OAoA|, OAjAg, OA 2 A,, 
O Ag A 4 , will be all equal For each area is one half the product 
of the base of the triangle into the perpendicular OT from O 
on Ao Aj, and, as the bases of all the triangles are equal, it follows 
that their areas are equal. 

Thus we learn that a particle moving without the action of 
force will describe around any fixed j>oint O equal areas in 
equal times. 

The product of the mass of the particle and its velocity is 
termed the momentum. If the momentum be multiplied by 
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OT the product is 
termed the moment 
of momentum around 
O. We have in this 
case the simplest ex- 
ample of the import- 
ant principle known as 
the conservation of mo- 
ment of momentum. 

The moment of 
momentum of a sys- 
tem of particles mov- 
ing in a plane is 
defined to be the 
excess of the sum of 
the moments of mo- 
mentum of those par- 
ticles which tend 
round O in one direc- 
tion, over the sum of the moments of momentum of those 
particles which tend round O in the opposite direction. 

If deem those moments in one direction round O as 
positive, and those in the other direction as negative, then we 
may say that the moment of momentum of a system of particles 
moving in a plane is the algebraical sum of the several moments 
of momentum of each of the particles. 

Ji 9. A Geometrioal Proposition. 

The following theorem in elementary geometry will be 
required : — 

Let A B and A C be adjacent sides of a parallelogram, Fig. 61 > 
of which A I) is the diagonal, and let O be any point in its plane. 
Then the area OAC is the difference of the areas GAD 
and CAB. 

Draw D Q and C P parallel to O A. Then O A D = O A Q, 
whence GAD ~ GAB = OBQ = GAP = GAG. ^ 

§ 10. Eelation Between the Change of Moment op 

Momentum and the Force Acting on the Particle, i 

Let Aj and A^, Fig. 62, be two adjacent points on the path of the 
particle, and let Aj Q and A 2 E be the tangents at tiiose points. 



Fig. 60. — First Law op Motion exemplifies 
Constant Moment of Momentum. 
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Let S Q represent the velocity of the particle at Aj, and 8 11 the 
velocity of the particle at Ao. Then QR represents both in 
magnitude and direction the change in velocity due to the force F, 
which we suppose constant both in magnitude and direction, 
while the particle moves from Aj to Ao in the small time t ; we 
have also Q R = F < m. 

Complete the parallelogram 8QR U, and let fall OP,, OR., 



Fig. 62 . — Accelekation of Moment of Momentum equals Moment 
OF Fokce. ' 
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O T perpendiculars from 0 on S Q, S R, S U respectively. Sihce 
S Q is the velocity of the particle when at A, the moment of 
momentum is m O Pi x S Q ; when the i>article is at Ao the 
moment of momentum is mOPi x SR. Whence the difference 
of the moments of momentum at Ai and Aj is m (O Pg x S R - 
OPi X SQ) = 2m(OSR - OSQ) - 2mOSlT == mOT x 
SU = mOT. QR = F^xOT. But in the limit S coincides 
with Ai and Aa, and we see that the gain in moment of momentum 
is t times the moment of the force around O. Hence we deduce 
the following fundamental theorem, in which, by the expression 
acceleration of moment of momentum, we mean the rate at which 
the moment of momentum increases 

If a ]mrtide under the action of force describes a 2dane orbits 
then the acceleration of the moment of momentmn around, any 
ftoint in the plane is eqtaxl to the moment of the force around 
the point 

If the force is constantly directed to a fixed point, then the 
moment of the force about this point is always zero. Hence 
tlie acceleration of the moment of momentum around tliis point 
is zero, and the moment of momentum is constant. Thus we 
have KeplePs la^v of the description of equal areas in equal 
times, and we learn that the velocity is inversely proportional 
to the perpendicular on the tangent. 

S 11. If Two on More Forces Act on a Point, then the 
Acceleration of the Moment op Momentum, due to 
THE Resultant of these Forces, is Equal to the 
Algebraic Sum of the Moments of Momentum due to 
THE Action of the Several Components. 

Let A D, Fig. 61 , be a force, and A C and A B its two components. 
Then, since O A D C A B -f O A C, we see that the moment of 
AD around O is ecjual to the sum of the moments of its com- 
ponents. Hence we easily infer that if a force be resolved 
into several components the moment of that force around a 
point is equal to the algebraical sum of the moments of its 
several components. 

The acceleration of the moment of momentum around O, 
due to the resultant of a number of forces, is equal to the 
moment of that resultant around O. But, a.s we have just 
shown, this is equal to the sum ol the moments of the separate 
forces, and hence the theorem is proved. 
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§ 12. If any Number of Particles be Moving in a Piane, 

AND IF THEY ARE NOT SUBJfeCTED TO ANY FORCES SAVE 
imOSE WHICH ARISE FROM THEIR MUTUAL ACTIONS, THEN 
THE Algebraic Sum of their Moments of Momentum 
ROUND ANY PoiNT IS CONSTANT. 

This important theorem is deduced from the fact stated in 
the third law of motion, that action and reaction ‘are equal and 
opposite. Let us take any two particles; then, the acceleration 
of the moment of momentum of one of them, A, by the action 
of the other, P, will be the moment of the force between 
them. The acceleration of the moment of momentum of B by 
the action of A will be the same moment, but with an opix)site 
sign. Hence the total acceleration of the moment of momentum 
of the system by the mutual action of A and B is zert). In 
like manner we dispose of every other pair of actions, and thus, 
as the total acceleration of the moment of momentum is zero, it 
follows that the moment of momentum of the system itself must 
be constant. 

This fundamental principle is also known as the doctrine of 
the conservation of areas. It may be stated in the following 
manner : — 

If a system of particles are moving in a plane wider the 
inflxience of their mutual actions only^the algebraic sum of the areas 
simpt out around a point, each multiplied hy the mass of the 
particle, is directly jrroportional to the time. 

§ 13. If a Partkt^e of Mass m, is Moving in Space under 
THE Action of any Force F, then the Projection of 
THAT Particle on any Fixed Plane will Move as if 
IT WERE A Particle of Mass m Acted upon by that 
Component of F which is Parallel to the Plane. 

This is evident from the consideration that the acceleration 
of the particle i)arallel to the plane must be proportional to 
this component of F. 

Let us now suppose a system of particles moving in space 
under their mutual actions. The projections of these particles 
on a plane will move as if they were the i)articles themselves 
subjected to the action of forces which are the piDjections of 
the actual forces on the same plane, and as the reactions between 
any two particles are equal and opposite^ the projections of 
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those reactions on the plane are equal and opposite. Hence the 
proof already given of the constancy of the moments of momentum 
of a plane system, will apply equally to prove the constancy of the 
moments of momentum of the projections of the particles on the 
plana Hence we have the following important theorem : — 

Lei a si/»tem of particles be moving in ^pace under the action 
of forces internal to the sgstem only. Let any plane he taJcen^ and 
any point in that jdane, and let the momentuni of each particle he 
projected into the plane, then the algebraic sum of the moments of 
these 2^roJections around the q^oint is constant. 

14. On the Pkincipal Plane of a System. 

Let us suppose a system of particles moving under the 
influence of their mutual actions. Let O be any point, and 
draw any plane L through O. Then the moment of momentum 
of the system around the point O and projected into the plane 
L is constant. Let us call it 8. If another plane, L', had 
been drawn through O, the similar moment with regard to L' 
is S'. Thus for each plane through O there will be a corre- 
sponding value of 8. We have now to show that one plane 
can be drawn through (), such that the value of S is greater 
than it *is for any other plane. This is the principal plane of 
the system. 

If t; be the velocity of a particle, then in a small time t it 
moves over the distance v t. If p be the perpendicular from O 
on the tangent to the motion, then the area of the triangle 
swept round O in the time t is and we see that the 

momentum is proportional to the mass of the particle multiplied 
into the area swept over in the time #. The quantity S will, there- 
fore, be proportional to the sum of the projections of the areas in 
L, swept over in the time t, each increased in the proportion of 
the mass of the particle. It is easily seen that the projection of 
an area in one plane on another is obtained by multiplying the 
original area by the cosine of the angle between the two planes. 
For if the area be divided into thin strips by lines parallel to the 
line of intersection of the planes, then in the projection of these 
strips the lengths are unchanged, while the breadths are altered 
by being multiplied by the cosine of the angle between the 
two planes. If, therefore, we mark off on the normal to a plane L 
a length h proportional to any area in that plane, then the 
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projection of this area on 
any other plane L' may 
be measured by the pro- 
jection of h on the nor- 
mal to L'. 

To determine the mo- 
ment of momentum re- 
solved in any plane vm 
therefore proceed as fol- 
lows : Draw a plane 
through O, and the tan- 
gent to the path of one 
of the particles, and 
mark off on the normal 
drawn through O to this 
plane a length I propor- 
tional to the moment of 
momentum. Kepeat the 

same process for each of the other particles with lengths 
etc., on their several normals. Suppose that /, I" represent 
forces acting at O, and determine their resultant R. Then R, 
resolved along any other direction, will give the com])onent' of 
moment of momentum in the plane to which that direction is 
normal. In any ])lane winch passes through R the comi>onent 
of moment of momentum is zero. The plane perpendicular 
to R contiiins the maximum projection of moment of raomen- 
tiiYn. This is the yuincipal plane of the system which we have 
seen to be of such importance in connection with the nebular 
theory. 

S 15. Collisions. 


Fig, 63.— Moment op Momentcm unalteked 
BY Collision. 


The conservation of moment of momentum remains true in 
a system, even though there may have been actual collisions 
between the several parts. This is included in the proof already 
given, for collisions are among the mutual actions referred to. It 
may, how^ever, be instructive to give a direct proof of a particular 
-case. 

Let two particles" collide when meeting in the directions AP 
and BP (Fig. 63) resp(‘ctively. Whether the i)articles be elastic 
or inelastic is quite immaterial, for in both cases the action and 
reaction must be equal and opposite, and take place along some 
line P Q. The action on the particle moving along A P will give 
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to it an. acceleration of moment of momentum which is equal to 
the moment of the action around 0. The acceleration of the 
moment of momentum coming along B P will be equal and oppo- 
site. Thus the total acceleration of the moment of momentum 
is zero. Hence the collision has no effect on the total moment 
of momentum. 


§ IG. Feiction and Tides. 

We have shown that such actions as collisions cannot affect the 
moment of momentum of the system, neither can it be affected 
by friction of one body on another; Here, as in the former case, 
the actions and reactions are equal and opposite, and consequently 
the accelerations of moment of momentum are zero. Nor is it 
possible for any tidal action to affect the total moment of 
momentum of the system. Every such action must be composed 
of the effects of one particle in the system on another, and 
as this must invariably produce an equal and opposite reaction 
the total moment of momentum is unaltered. 
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By Lizzie Heritage. With la 
Coloured Plates and ether Illus- 
trations. 6s. 

Cookery, Cassell’s BhlUing. Limp 
doth, xs. 

Codkery, Vegetarian, By A. G. 
PAYNE. Cheap Edition, is. 

Oodking by Gas, The Art of. By 

Maris J. Sugg. Illustrated, as. 

Copyright in Books, The Law and 
*^]glstory ot By Augustins Bis- 
rSLL, M.P. 3s. 6d. net 


Countries of the World, Tha By 
Robert Brown, M.A., F,L.S., 
&c. Cheap Edition, Illustrated. 
In Six Vols. 6s. each. 

Cupid’s Garden. By Ellen Thor- 
neycropt Fowler. 3s. 6d. 

CyclopeBdia,Oa8aeir8 0 onciBe. With 
about 600 Illustrations. 5s. 

Cyclopndia, Casseirs Miniature. 
Containing w,ooo subjects. Cheap 
and Kevised Edition. Limp doth, 
1S.J cloth gilt, IS. 6d. 

Dainty Breakiasti, The Diottonary 
o£ By Phyllis Browne, is. 

Dante in Paradise, With : Beadings 
from the "Paxadiso.*’ By Ross 
E. Sblpe. 6 lUmtrations. as. 

” Death or Glory Boys,” Tha The 
Story of the 17th Lancers. By 
D. H. Parry. 6s. 

Dog, XUuBtrated Book of tha By 
Vero Shaw, B.A. With 38 Col- 
oured Plates. Cloth bevelled, 35s. ; 
half-morocoo, 45s. 

Doings of Baflss Haw, Tha By 
A. Conan Doyle. 3s. 6d. 

Dor^ Bible, Tha With aoo FiiUr 
page Illustrations by DORd. X5S. 

DoxA Don (piixote. The. With 
about 400 Illustrations by Gus- 
tavs DORS. Cheap Edition, 
Cloth, los. 6d. 

Dord Gallery, The. With 350 Illus- 
trations by Dors. 4aa 

Doxy’s Dante’s Xnferno. Ilhistrated 
by Gustavs DorS. Large 410 
Edition, doth gilt, axa 

Dora’s Dante’s Purgatory and Fam- 
dlee. niastFated by Gustavs DorS. 
Cheap Bdition. 7s. 6d. 

Dord’BMUtonfs Paradise Lost Ulus- 
trated by DoRd. 4to, axs. Popular 
Edition, Qotb or bockrsm, 7s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. In One VoL, xaadd. 

Barth’s Beginning, Tha By Sir 
Robsrt Ball, LL.D. lUnstrated. 
71. 6d. 

Biurth. Our, and its Story. By Dr. 
Robsrt Brown, F.US. with 
Coloured Plates and numeraus Bn- 
gimvingL Cheap Bdmtrn. gVola, 
51. es^. 



Sdmiuns from Cassell Ompan^s Publications. 


Vgypt: l>eioilptiT%Hiftoxloal,«iid 
PletarMMiiM. Pkof. G. Ebbrs. 
WiUi 800 Ori^oal Bnmvings. 
P^ular MUtiHm. InlVo v^oli. 433. 
Beelilo Onmnt^ TIm. How Pro- 
duced and How Uaed. By R. 
Muixinbux Walmslet, D.Sc., 
&C. IHustrated. los. 6d. 
Stoelirlei^ in tSie Serriee of Kan. 

Ulustimted. Chtaper BdUi<m. ys.dd. 
Sleotsielty, FraotteaL By Prof: W. 
£. Ayrton. F.R.S. Entirely New 
and Enlarged Edition, completely 
re-written. 9s. 

England and Walea, PletoriaL With 
upwards of 320 beautiful Illustrations 
prepared from copyright photo- 
graphs. 9s. 

England, A HiaU^ ol FVom the 
Landii^ of Julius Caesar to the 
Present Day. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 
58. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
Biigll 8 liBlotionaY 7 ,OaaaeU*& Giving 
Definitions of more than zoo, 000 
Words and Phrases. Cheap Edition, 
3s. 6d. 

English History, The Diotlonaxy o£ 
Edited by Sidney Low, B.A., and 
Prof. F. a Pulling, M.A. New 
Ediiian, 7s. 6d. 

English Utaratoze, Horley's First 
Sketoh oC Revtied Edition, 
7s. 6d. 

Bngliah Literature, The Story o£ 
By Anna Buckland. 3s. 6d. 
Bngliah Waters. By Prof. Henry 
MORLBY. Vols. I. to XL, 5s. each. 
Familiar Butterflies and Moths. 
By W. F. Kirby, F.L.S. With 
x8 Coloured Plates. 6s. 

Fhmily Doctor, Gassell’a. By A 
Medical Man. Illustrated. 6s. 
Family Lawyer, Gaaseil'a An En- 
tirely New and Original Work. By 
A Barrister -at-Law. ios. 6d. 
Fattier Btaiford. By Anthony 
Hope. 3s. 6d. 

Field Boapital, The Tale of a. By 
Sir Frederick Treves, K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S. With X4 Illustmtions. 6s. 
Field Vatnraliat'a Handbool^ The. 
By the Revs. J. G. WocH> and 
Tbbojxhis Wood. Cheap Bdh 
time, as. 6d. 


Figidei^ FopDlar Manllfto Woite 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each, 

THB HUMAN RACa. 

mamuaua. 

THB OCBAN WORLD. 

TKS INSBCT WORLD. 

Rbptilbs AMO Birds. 

THB World bbporb thb Dbliiob. 

TUB VBCBTABLB WOBLD. 

Ftanoo-Oermaa War, Oaaseil'i Bia- 
tory of the. Complete In Two 
Vols. Containing about 500 lUna- 
tiations. Cheap Edition, 6s. each. 
From the Momoira of a Mlalater of 
Franoe. By Stanley Wsym an. 
3s. 6d. 

Fruit Growing, Fiotorlal FraotioaL 
By W. P. Wright. Illustrated. 
Paper covers, zs. Cloth, is. 6d. 
Gardening, Flotoiial Fraetieal. Br 
W. P. Wright. With upwards 
of 140 Illustrations. Paper covers, 
zs. Cloth, IS. 6d. 

Garden Flowers, Familiar. With 
aeo Full -page Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition, In Five Vols., 

g . 6d. each. By Prof. F. Edward 
ULMS, F.L.S., F.S.A. 

Gardener, Tha Yearly Volume. Pro- 
fusely lUustrated. 7 s. 6 d. 


Gasetteer of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Oaasell'a With numerous 
Illustrations and 60 Maps. Six 
Vols., 5s, each. 

Garden of Swords, The. By Max 

PSICBERTON. 6S. 

Giant's Gate, Tha By Max Pem- 
berton. 6s. 


Girl at Oohhnrst^ Tha By Frank 
Stockton. 3s. 6d. 

Gladstone, William Bwart^ The 1110 
ol Edited by Sir Wbmyss Reid. 
Illustiated. 78. 6d. Superior 
Editum, in Two Vols. 9s. 

Gleanings from Popnlar Anthora 

Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Chin and ita Development, Tha 
By W. W. Greener. With 500 
Illustrations. Entirely New Edu 
Hon, zoa 6d. 

Gnn-Boom Ditty Box, A. By Qw 
Stewart Bowles. With a Pre- 
face by Rear • Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresyord, M.P. as. 


Heavens, The Story of tha IS^ Sir 
Robert Ball, LL.D. WtHh 
Coloured Platea P o p miar EdiHm* 
loa 6 d. 
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H«ro0i of Britain in Feaoe and 
War. With 300 Original Illustra- 
tions. Cheap Edition, Complete 
in One VoL 3s. 6d. 

Highway of Sorrow, The. By 
Hesba Stretton. 3s. 6d. 
Hispaniola Plate, The. By J. 
Bloundelle- Burton. 3s. 6d. 

HUtory. A Foot-Note to. Eight Years 
of Trouble in Samoa. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 6s. 
Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, 
and Pfiendships of Richard 
Hondcton Milnes, First Lord 
Houghton. By Sir Wemy ss Reid. 
In Two VoiS. , with Two Portraita 
3as. 

Hygiene and Pnbllo Health. By 
B. Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. 
7a 6d. 

la: A Love Story. By A. T. 

Quiller-Couch (Q). 3s. 6d. 
Impregnable City, The. By Max 
Pemberton. 3s. 6d. 

India, Cassell’s History o£ In One 
Vol. Cheap Edition, Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. 

In Royal Purple. By William 
Pigott. 6s. 

Iron Pirate/ The. By Max Pem- 
berton. 38. 6d. People's Edition, 
6d. 

Kidnapped, By R. L. Stevenson. 
t 3s. Peoples Edition, 6d. 
Kilogram, The Coming of the ; or, 
The Battle of the Standarda By 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.A. 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 6d. 
King Solomon’s Minea By H. 
Rider Haggard. Illustrated. 
35. 6d. People's Edition^ 6d. 

King’s Hussar, A. By H. Compton. 
3s. 6d. 

Kronstadt By Max Pemberton. 
6a 

Ladies* Physician, The. By A 
London Physician. 3s. 6d. 
Laird’s Luck, and other Fireside 
Tales. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 
(Q). 6a 

Lmdais, H.D., William. AKemoir. 
By his 1 ^, the Rev. Thomas D. 
Lamdexa. M.A. With Portrait 
6a 


Landseape Painting in Waters 
Colour. By J. MacWhirtee, 
R.A. With 03 Coloured Platea 
5s. 

Lepidus the Centurion : A Roman 
of To-day. By Edwin Lester 
Arnold. 6s. 

Letts’s Diaries and other Tlme- 
saving Publications published 
exclusively by CASSELL & Com- 
pany. (A list free on application^ 

' Life of Lives : Further Studies in 
the Life of Christ By Dean 
Farrar. 15s. 

List Ye Landsmen t By W. Clark 
Russell. 3s. 6d. 

Little Huguenot, The. By Max 
Pemberton. New Edition, xa6d. 
Little Minister, Tha By J. M. 
Barrie. 6s. 

Little Novice, Tha By Alix Kino. 
6s. 

little Squire, The. By Mrs. Henry 
DE la Pasture. 35. 6d, 

Londou Afternoons. By Rev. W. 
J. Loftie, F.S.A. Illustrated, 
xos. 6d. net. 

London, Cassell’s Guide to. Illus- 
trated. New Edition^ 6d. ; cloth, 

IS. 

London, Greater. Two Vols. With 
about 400 Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition, 4a 6d. each. 

London, Old and New. Six Vola 
With about i.aoo Illustrations and 
Maps. Cheap Edition, 4s. 6d. 
each. 

Loveday. By A. E. Wickham. 
3s. 6d. 

Man in BlaclL The. By Stanley 
Weyman. 3s. 6d. 

Man of Millions, A. By Samuel 
Keightley, LL.D. 68. 

Marine Painting in Water-Colour. 
By W. L, Wylue, A.R.A. With 
34 Coloured Plates. 5s. 

Masque of Days, A. With 40 pages 
of Designs in Colour by Walter 
Crane. 6s. 

Master of Bailantraa By R. L. 
Stevenson. 6s. Popular EdiEom^ 

3 S. 6d. 

Ifoohanios, Cassell’s C^Mt^MBdia oC 
Edited by Paul N. Masluck. 
With upwards of s.aoo IBustxa* 
tioiis. 7S. 6d. 



6 ^ei0ctiQm Cassell dr* Company^ s Publications. 


lK«dlolxi«, HmiiiiUIb for Students oC 

{A list forwarded posi free,) 

KlUtiary Forces of tHe Crown. 
Their Organisation and Equip- 
ttenjb. By Colonel W. H. Daniel. 
Illustrated. 5s. 

Modem Europe, A History ol By 

C. A. FrFPE, M*A. Cheap Edition. 
los. 6d. Library Edition. Illus- 
trated. Three V0I& 7s. 6d. each. 

Mrs. COilTs Taoht. By Fsank 
Stockton. 3a 6d. 

Mttsie, niustratiki History ol By 
Emil Naumann. Edited by the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouskley, 
Bart Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 
Two Vols. xSs. 

My Lord Duke. By £. W. Hornunq. 
3s. 6d. 

Vattonal Gallery, The. Edited by 
Sir E. J. PoTNTER, P.R.A. Ulus- 
trating every Picture in the National 
GaUcryTTn Three Vois. ^14 14s. 
the set, net 

national Gallery Catalogue. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 6d. net. 

national Uhrary, Gasseirs. 3d. 

and 6d. List post free on appli- 
cation. 

Rational Portrait Gallery. Edited 
by Lionel Cust, F.S.A. 

luustrating every picture in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Two 
Vols. ffi 6s. net 

Matnral Mlstoxy, Cassell’s Oonolsa. 
By E. Perceval Wright, M,A., 
M.D., F.L.S. With several Hun- 
dred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Hatu:^ History, OasssU'a Cheap 
Edition. With about 3,000 Illus- 
tradons. In Three Double Vols. 
6a each. 

Mature and a Camara, With. By 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. With 
Frontispiece, and 180 Pictures frona 
Photographs by C. Kearton. ais. 

Mature’s Wonder Workers.. By 
Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated, 
as. 6d. 

Msw Fax Sbm% The. By Arthur 
Didsr. IHtistnited. Choap Edition. 


North-West Passage, by Land, The. 

By Lord Milton and Dr. 
Chbadle. Cheap Edition, as. 
Old Fixes and FroUtahle Ghosts. 

By A. T. Quiller-Couch (Q). 6a 
Optica By Professors Galbraith 
and HauoHTON. Entirety New 
and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated, 
as. 6d. 

Our Bird Frienda By R. Kearton, 
F.Z.S. With too Illustrations from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 5a 
Our Own Country. With i.aoo 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Three 
Double Vols. 5s. each. 

Oxford, Beminisoances oL By the 
Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. With 
x6 Full-page lUustrationa 9s. 
Fainting, Fxaotloal Guides to. With 
Coloured Plates ; — 

China Painting, ss. 

BLBMBNTAaV flower PAIMTINC. ^ 
NEUTRAL Tint. 5s. 

Flowers, and How to Paint Them. 51. 
MacWhirter's Manual of Oil Paint. 
IMG. «.6<i 

Landscape Paintinc m Watbr.Coiour. 

w^Lmt Marins fainting in water 
colour, 

Faria, Cassell’s lUustrated Guide to. 

Paper, 6d.; doth, xs. 

Passing of The Dragon, The. By 
F. JayCeaoh. xa 
Feel, Sir B. By Lord Rosebery. 
as. 6d. 

Fenny Magailne, The New. With 
about 650 Illustrations. In Quarter- 
ly Volumes, as. 6d. each. 

Peoples of the World, Tha By Dr. 
Robert Brown. In Six Vols. 
Illustrated. 6d. each. 

Peril and PatrlotlsuL True Tales 
of Heroic Deeds and Startling 
Adventures. Two Vols. in One. 5a 
Personal Recollections. By H. 

Sutherland Edwards. 7s. 6d. 
Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer’s 
Dictionary oL New and Enlarged 
Edition, xos. 6d. Also in half- 
morocco. Two Vols. , 158. 
Picturesque America- In Four Vols., 
with 48 Steel Plates and 800 Wood 
Engravings. £1% xas. the set. 
Popular Edition. x8s. each. 
Picturesque Canada. With 600 
Original lUustrationa Two Vols. 
jf9 9S. theaet 
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PioturMqae Europe. Popular Edi- 
tion. In Five Vols. Each con- 
taining 13 Litho Plates and nearly 
aoo Illustrations, 6s. each. Vols. 

I. and II., The British Isles ; Vols. 
III., IV., and V., The Continent. 
Vols. I. and II., bound together, 
are issued at los. 6d. 

Ploturesqne Mediterranean, The. 
With Magnificent Illustrations by 
the leading Artists of the Day. 
Complete in Two Vols. /a as. 
each. 

Pigeons, Fulton's Book of. Edited 
by Lewis Wright. Revised, En- 
larged, and Supplemented by the 
Rev. W. F. Lumley. With 50 
Full-page Illustrations. Popular 
Mdiiton. zos. 6d. OriHnaS Edi- 
tion^ with 50 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, ais. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. 
Bonny, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about 100 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Flaylhir,];.yon, First lord PlaylWr 
of Bt Andrews, Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of. By Sir Wemyss I 
RbjD. With Two Portraits. Cheap 
Edition. 6d. 

Playthings and Parodies. By Barry 

Pain. 3s. 6d. 

Pomona's Travels. By Frank 
Stockton. 3s. 6d. 

Potsherds. By Mrs. Henry Birch- 
enough. 6s. 

Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis 
Wright, Papular Edition. ios.6d. 

Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. 
By Lewis Wright. With 50 
Coloured Plates. New Edition in 
Preparation, 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By 
Lewis Wright. With Eight 
Coloured Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations in Text. New and 
Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Puritan's Wife, A. By Max Pem- 
berton. 6s. 

Q's Works. 5s. each. 

•OBAD llAirs ROCK. JMmo Setffties MdWmt 


Q's Works (eonHnued ) : 
thb astonishing HisToaY or TTaov 
Town. 

**I SAW THOSE SHlPR** and otbar Wliitsv^ 
Talei. 

Noughts and Crossbs. 

Thb DJB.LBCTABI.B DUCHY. 

Wandbbing HBATH. 

Queen's Empire, The. Containing 
nearly 700 Splendid full-page Illus- 
trations. Complete in Two Vols. 
9s. each. 

Queen's London, The. Containing 
nearly 500 Exquisite Views of Lon- 
don and its Environs. Enlarged 
Edition, los. 6d. 

Queen Victoria. A Personal Sketch. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. With Three 
Rembrandt Plates and other Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. Also 5s., half- 
morocco. 

Queen Victoria. Her Life in Por- 
traits. 6d. net. Cloth, is. net. 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Fraotioal. By 

“CUNICULUS, " assisted by Eminent 
Fanciers. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Railway Qulde8,OfflclaL With Illus- 
trations, Maps, &c. Price is. each ; 
or in Cloth, is. 6d. each. 

London and North wbstbrn Railway. 
Great Wbstbrn railway. 

Midland railway, 

Great northbrn Railway. 

Grbat eastern Railway. 

London and south western railway. 

LONDON. BRIGHTON AMD SOUTH COAST 

Railway. 

SouthEastbrnandC^iatham Railway. 

Red Terror, The. A Btory of the 
Parle Commune. By Edward 
King. 3s. 6d. 

BelIner*B Fire, The. By Mrs. Hock- 

LIFFS. 3s. 6d. 

Rivers of Great Britain : Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial. 

RIVERS OF THE SOUTH AND WBST COASTS. 
43s. 

THE ROYAL RivbB: Th* Thames, from 
Source to Sea. x6s. 

RIVERS OF THB EAST COIST, Popular 
Bdiiim . c6s. 

RobinBon Crusoe, Cassell's Fine-Art 
Edition. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Rogue's Mardh, The. By E. W. 

Hornung. 3s. 6d. 

Roxane. By Louis Creswickb. 6s. 

Royal Academy Ficturas. Annual 
Volume. Containiag $ RembcmiMlt 
Photogravure Platen yi. 6d. 



8 Si^ciions from Cassell & Company s Publicatums, 


Bntfkbi, John: ABket^of Hlilife, 
Bia Work, and Hia Opiniozui, with 
PenonBl BomlslacoiiceB. By M. 
H. Spielmann. 5S. 

Bnaao-Vurklah War, Caaaell'a Hia- 
toxy Ot With about 500 lUua- 
tiations. NtwBdiHon, IwoVols., 
9s. each. 

Saturday Journal, Gaaaell’a Yearly 
Volume, doth, ys. 6d. 

Sealea of Heaven, The. NarratlTe, 
Legendary and Medltativa With 
a few Sonnets. ‘ By the Rev. Fred- 
erick Langbridgr. 5s. 

Science Sertea, The Century. Con- 
sisting of Biographies of Eminent 
Sdentific Men of the present Cen- 
tury. Edited by Sir Henry Roscob, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Ntw 
EdtHon, as. 6d. each. 


John Dalton and thb Risb op MonspN 
CMBMIsniY. By sir Henry B. Roscoe, 

MAJOa RBMNBLL. F.R.S.. AMO THB RiSB 
OP ENGLISH CbocbaPHY. By Sir aements 
R. Markham. C.B., F. Rii, 

JUSTUS Von Libbig: Ris Life and 
Work. By W. a. Shenttone. F.l.C 
Thb Hbbschbls and modern Astro* 
NOMY. By Mim Agnes M. Clerke, 
CHARLES DYBLL ANO MODBRN GBOLOCY. 

By Professor T. G. Bonney. F.R.S. 

1. clbrk Maxwell and modern Physics. 

By R. T. Qaaebrook. F.R.S. 

HUMPHRY Davy, post and philosopher. 

By T. B. Thorpe, F.R.S. 

Charlbs Darwin and thb theory op 
Natural SbLSCTION. By Edward P. 
Poultoa. M.A.. F.R.S. 

Pastbur. By POr<y Frankltnd. Fh.D. (Wurs* 
/bury). B.Sc. (Loud.), and Mrs. Percy Frank* 


Mich ABL Faraday : Rts Lifb and Work. 
By Pro f w or SUntnus P. Thoapson, F.R.S. 

Science for AIL Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Cheap Edition, 
In Five Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Sea, The Story of the. Edited by Q. 
Illustrated. In Two Vols. 9s, caudi. 
Cheap Edition, 58. each. 

Sea Wolrea, Tha By Max Pem- 
berton. 3s. 6d. Peoples Edi- 
tion, 6d. 

Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. 
Barrie. Illustrated. 6s. 


Shafteahniy, The Seventh Earl of; 
KC., The Ufo and Work o£ By 
Edwin Hodder. Chenp Edition, 
3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays of Edited 
1^ Professor Henry Morley. 
Complete in Thirteen Vols., doth, 
axa ; also 39 Vols., doth, to bcnc. 


Shakespeare, National Library Ed- 
ition. 37 Vols. Ix^atber. zs«6dnet 
each. 

Shakespeare, The England of New 
hditton. By £. OOADBY. With 
Fulbpage Illustrations, as. 6d. 

Shakspere, The Leopold. With 400 
Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 
7s. 6d. 

Shakspere, The BoyaL With 50 
Full'page Illustrations. Complete 
in Three Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Shaw, Allred, Crloketer: His Career 
and Beminlsoenoes. Recorded by 
A. W. Pullen, With a Statist- 
ical Chapter by Alfred J. Gaston. 
Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Shdlback, The: At Sea in tne 
'Sixties. By Alec J. Boyd. 6$. 

Ship of Stars, The. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch (Q). 6s. 

Shop," *«Xhe; The Story of the 
Royal tfUltary Academy. By 
Captain Guggisberg, R.E. With 
x6 FuU - page Coloured Plates. 
X2S. 6d. net. 

Sights and Scenes In Oxford City 
and University. With 100 Illus- 
trations after Original Photographa 
ais. 

Social England. A Record of the 
Progress of the People. By various 
Wnters. Edited by the late H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L. New Illustrated 
Edition, to be completed in Six 
Vols. Vol. I., las. net 

Soldier of tbo King, A. By Dora 
M. Jones. 6s. 

Some PersonB Unknown. By B. W. 

Hornung. 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Near and Far Away. By 
£. Richardson. With nuiOereus 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 6s. 

Spectre Ckdd. By Headon Hill. 



Sports and Pastimes, CasseU's 
Complete Book Of Cheap Edition, 
With more than 900 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 992 pages, doth, 38. 6d. 
Standard Library, Cassenk. Pop- 
ular Works by Great Authors of tm 
PasL xa Vols. zs. net each. 
Star-Land. By Sir Robert Ball. 
LL.D. lIHisinited. NmmmdMm- 
larged EdiUrn, ys, 6d. 
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Story of Ftands cauddo» Tbe. By 
Stanley Weyman. 3s. 6d. 

Stm, The Story of the. By Sir 
Robert Ball. LL.D. With Eight 
Coloured Plates and other lllus> 
trations. Cheap Edition^ los. 6d. 


Teohziloal Inetmction. A Series of 
Practical Volumes. Edited b/ P. 
N. Hasluck. Illustrated, as. each. 


Vol. I. PKACnCAL STAZRCASB JOIN* 
BRY. 

V«L II. Practical Mctal Plate 
WORK. 

Vd; HI. Practical gas FirrtNG. 

VoL IV Practical draughtsmbits 
Work. 


Tidal Thames, The. By Grant 
Allen. With India Proof Im- 
pressions of ao magnificent Full- 
page Photogravure Plates, and with 
many other Illustratirms in the Text 
after Original Drawings by W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A, New Edition, 
Cloth, 42s. net. 

Tommy and Orlsel. By J.M. Barrie. 
6s. 


Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson 
Cheap Illustrated Edition, 3s. 6d. 

** Unicode*’: The Universal Tele- 
graphic Phrase Book. Desk or 
Pocket Edition, as. 6d. 

Universal History, Cassell's Illus- 
trated. Fovir Volumes. 9s. each. 
Cheap Edition, ss. each. 

Vanished Rival, A. By J. Bloun- 
delle-Burton. 6s. 

Vizier of the Two-Homed Alex- 
ander, The. By Frank Stockton. 
3s. 6d. 

Vlcat Cole, B.A., The Life and 
P atntlng g of. Illustrated. In Three 
Volumes. ^£3 3s. 

Wallace Collection in Hertford 
House, The. By M. H. Spiel- 
mann. is. 


War Office, The, the Army, and the 
Emigre. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.A. is. 

Wars of the *KinetleB, The. A 
History of the Warfare of the last 
Ten Years of the 19th Century. 
Profusely Illustrated. In One Vol. 

7 S, 6d. 

Westminster Abbey, Annals of. By 

E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith). Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 

'21S. 

What Cheer ! By W. Clark Rus- 
sell. 3s. 6d. 

White Shield, The. By Bertram 
Mitford. 3s. 6d. 
WhlBt,EncyclopESdla of the Game of. 

By Sir William Cusack-Smith, 
Bart. as. 6i. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By Prof. 

F. Edward Hulme,F.L.S.,F.S. A. 
With 240 beautiful Coloured Plates. 
Cheap Edition, In Six Volumes. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Wild life at Home : How to Study 
and Photograph It. By Richard 
Kearton, F,Z.S. Illustrated from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 6s. 
Wit and Humour, Cassell's Kew 
World of. Two Vols. 6s. each. 
Work. The Illustrated Weekly 
Journal for Mechanics. Half- 
Yearly Vols. 4s. 6d. each. 
«Work** Handbooks. Practical 
Manuals prepared under the direc- 
tion of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor 
of Work, Illustrated, is. each. 
World of Wonders. Illustrated. 
Cheap Edition Two Vols. 4s. 6d. 
each. 

Wrecker, The. By R. L. Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 6s. Popu- 
lar Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Young Blood. By E. W. HoRNUNG. 
3s. 6d. 


Illastrated Maeazincs and Practical Journals. 

me m. V MR mTTTSTa A WT WAV 


THE QUIVER. Monthly, 6d. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 6d. 

the new penny magazine. 

Weekly, id; Monthly, 6d. 

little folks. Monthly, 6d. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Monthly, 

IS. 4d. 

TINY TOTR For the Very Little 
Ones* Monthly, xd. 


CASSELL'S SATURDAY JOURNAL. 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 

CHUMS. The Paper for Boys. 

Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
WORK. Weekly, id.; Mmithly, 6d. 
BUILDING WORLD. Weekly, id.; 
Monthly, 6d. 

TEE GARDENER. Weekly, xd.; 
Monthly, 6d. 


T. A ceUPANY, LUHTBU, LudgaU Hitt, Undm, 



10 S^^twns fivm CasseU Company's Publicaiions. 


Bibles and Religious Works. 


BiUeBlogTaplitoa, Illus, is.6d. each. 

THB SVORV or MOSES AND JOSHUA. By 
tbm R«r. J. Talford. 

THB STOEY OF TUB JUDCBS. By tha lUr. 
J. Wydtffe Gedge. 

THE alTOBY OP SAKVBL AND SAUL. Bytha 
lUv. D. C Tovey. 

THB SfpOBT OF David. By the Rev. J. Wild. 
Tam STOBY OF lOSBFM, Its Lessons for 
To-dmy. By tbm Rer. George Balaton. 

THB Btoby op jBSOSb la Verse. Bj J. R. 
Macdua; D.D. 

BlhlB Ooanxnentarjr. Edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 
Edition, suitable for school and 
general use. Vols. from as. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. 

BiUe Dlotioiuuy, Oaasell*! Concise. 
By the Rev. Robert Hunter, 
LL.D. lUustiated. ys. 6d. 

BiUefltQdoiitintheBrltiBhMaseiiiii, 
me. By the Rev. J. G. Kitcuin, 
M.A. Niw and Revised Ediium* 
IS. 4d. 

Birnyuii, Cassell's niastrated. With 
aoo Original Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition^ 3s. 6d. 

Child's Bible, The. With 100 Blus- 
trationa and Coloured Plates. New 
Edition, los. 6d. 

Child's Life of Chrlslv The. With 
aoo lilustrations. ys. 6d. 

Church of England, The. A History 
for the People. By the Very Rev. 
H. D. M. Spence, D.D„ Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete 
in Four Vols. 6s. each. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portu- 
gal. By the Rev. H. £. Notes, 
D.D. Illustrated, as. 6d. 


A Bible Oommeutaiy for EngUsh 
Beaders. Edited by Bishop Elli- 
OOTT. With Contributions by 
eminent Scholars and Divines:— 

NBW TSSTAUBirr. P^^uimr MOMm. V- 
MuldtaBd. Three Veil. Sb. eech. 

OLD TmTAUBMT. Pnpssimr EMttm. V*. 

alHhlipMl. flMiVele. Saeaclit. 


Bold Bible. With aoo Full-page 
Illustrations by Gustave DorS. 
Popular Edition, 1^%. 

Early Christianity and Paganism. 
By the Rev. H. D. SPENCE. Illus- 
trated. axs. 

Early Days of Ohristiaaity, The. 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition, 
Two Vols., 345. ; morocco, as. 
Popular Edition, Complete .*in 
One Volume. Cloth, gilt edges, 
ys. 6d. Cheap Edition, Cloth gflty 
3s. 6d. ; paste grain, 5s. net 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Garbett, 
M. A., and Rev. & MARTIN. With 
Full-page Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

CCeanlngs after Harvest Studies 
and Sketches by the Rev. John R. 
Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

*' Craven in the Bock.** By the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Kinks, F4R.A.S. 
Illustrated. Library Ediiiem, Two 
Vols. Z5S. 


«* Heart Chords." A Series of Works 
by Eminent Divines, zs. each. 

MV CUMFOBT IN SORROW. By Hugh M«c- 
millan, D.D. 

MY BibLB. By the R^t Rer. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Rlponj 
MY Fathbr. B« the Right Rct. Ashtni 
Oxendca, late Bishop of MontreaL 
MY WORK FOR Coa By the Right a«v. 
Bishop Cottevili* 

MY EMOTIONAL LIPH. By the Ree. Preb. 
Chadwick, D.D. 

MY BODY. By the Rer. PnC W. tk BtMkIe, 
D.D. 

MY GROWTH IN DlVlNB LlFS. By tht Rer. 
Prebw Keynolda, M.A. 

MY SOUL. |ly the Rer. P.8. Power, MA. 
HBRBAmni. Br the Vaqr aer. Dssb 



Selections from Cassell 6- Company $ Publications, ii 


** Heart Oborda ** {eimtinued) 

MY AID TO m DIVINB U»B. By the Ve»y 
Rot, Dees Boyle, 

MV SOURCBS OP STRBNCTH. By the Rev. 
R. E. Jenkins. M.A.. Secrete^ of Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. 


Helps to Belief. Helpful Manuals 
OA the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day, Edited by Canon Teigm- 
MOUTH-Shobb. Cloth, zs. each. 

MlRACUISi By the Rev. Brownlow Mail- 
land, M.A. 


THB Atonbmbnt. By WiUiatn Connor 
Mag^e, D.D.. late ArchblfKiop of York. 


Holy lead and the Bible. A Book 
of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palestine. By the Rev. Cun- 
ningham Geikib, D.D. Cheaf 
Edition, ys. 6d. Superior Edition* 
With 34 Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, zos. 6d. 

life of Ohrlsti The. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrar. Cheap 
Edition, With i6 Full-page Plates. 
3s. 6d, Library Edition, Two 
Vols. Cloth, 24s.; morocco 425. 
Large Type Illustrated Edition, 
Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
Popular Edition, With x6 Full- 
page Plates. 7s. 6d. 

Life of Utob, The. Farther Studies 
in the Ufe of Christ By Dean 
Farrar. 15s. 

life and Work of the Bedeemer. 

Illustrated. 6s. 

and Vesper Bells. Earlier 
and Later Collected Poems. 
(Chiefly Sacred). By J. R. Mac- 
duff. D.D. Two Vols. 7s. 6 d. 
the set. 

Me thodism. Bide Liirhts on the 
OonfllOtS Ol During the Second 
Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, 
1837-1852. From the Notes of the 
late Rev. Joseph Fowler of the 
Debates of the Wesleyan Con- 
foscnce.^ Cloth. 8s. Popular Edi* 
lion. Unabridged, Qoth, 3A6d. 


Moses and Geology: or. The Har- 
mony of the Bible with Soience. 
By the Rev. Samuel Kin ns. 
Ph.D.. F.R.A.S- Illustrated. xos.6d. 
net 

Plain Introdttitions to the Books 
of the Old TestaiAOnt. Edited by 
Bishop Ellicott. 38. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books 
of the New Testiament Edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

ProtestantUm. The History ot 
By the Rev, J. A. Wylie, LL.D, 
Containing upwards of 600 Orig- 
inal Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 
Three Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With 
about 900 Otigmal Illustrations. 
7s, od. 

8t. Paul. The Life and Work of. 
By the Very Rev, Dean Farkar. 
Cheap Edition, With 16 Full-page 
Plates, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Illustrated 
Edition, 7s, 6d. ; Library Edition, 
Two Vols., 24s. or 42s. Illus- 
trated Edition, £1 xs, or £9 as. 
Popular Edition, 7s. 6d. 

*<Biz Hundred Tears*’; or, His- 
torical Sketches of Eminent Men 
and Women who have more or less 
come into contact with the Abbey 
and Church of Holy Trini^y, 
Minories, from 1393 to 1C93. With 
65 Illustrations. By the Vicar, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel KiNNa 158. 

*< Sunday.” Its Origin. History, and 
Pzosent Obligation. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Hesset, D.CL. Piftk 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 


IS SeUcmi^ ffum CasssH Q>mpan^s PuhmaHtms. 

Educational Works and Students^ Manuals* 


Alpliabef^ Cassell'a Pictorial, as. 
and as. 6d. 

Atlas, Oass^'a Popular. Contain- 
ing 24 Coloured Maps. ts. 6d. 

Blackboard Brawlng. By W. E. 

SPARKsa Illustrated. 5s. 

Book-Keeping. ^ By Thbodorb 
Jones. For Schools, as.; cloth, 3s. 
For the Million, as.; cloth, 3a 
Books for Jones’s System, as. 

OhemiatTF, The Public School By 

J. H. Anderson, M.A. as. 6d. 

Cassell's "Byes and Vo Eyes" 
Series. By Arabella Buckley. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Six Books. 4d. and 
6d. each. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie 
Heritage. 6d. 

Pitoe DomuiiL Rhymes and Songs 
for ChUdren. Edited by John 
Farmer, Edttor of Gaudeamus,” 
&c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. 

K. B.—TIm words of the Songs in " Doleo 
Demum * (With Iho Airs in both Tonic Sol>fil 
and Old Notation) can ba had in Two Psits, 
ad. each, 

England, a History of. By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 5s, 

Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Prof. 
Wallace, M.A. zs. 

Experimental Qeometry. By Paul 
Bert. lUustrated. zs. 6d. 

Pbunden of the Empire. A Bio- 
graphical Reading Book for School 
and Home. By Philip Gibbs. 
IBustrated. 1$. 8d. Cloth, ss. 6d. 

PreiiCh-&igllsh and EngBsh-PTenoh 
Bietfonazy. 3s. 6d. or 55. 

flaudeamuB. Songs Ibr Colleges and 
Schools. Edited by John Farmbi. 
5a Welds only, paper GOYers, 6d.; 


Geography: A Practical Method of 
Teaching. Book 1 ., England and 
WaIcs, ih Two Parts, 6 d. each. 
Book II., Europe. By J. H. OVEk- 
TON, F.G.S. 6 d. Tracing Book, 
I containing 92 leaves, ad. 

German Dictionary, Caasdl’a (Ger- 
man - English, E^lish - German.) 
Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, $3. 

Hand and Bye Training. By G. 

Ricks, B.Sc, Two Vols., with 16 
Coloured Plates in each. 65. each. 

Hand and 9 ye Training. By George 
Ricks, B.Sc., and Jos. Vaughan. 
Illustmted. Vol.I., Designing with 
Coloured Papers. Vol. 11 . , Card- 
board Woric. 2S. each. Vol. III., 
Colour Work and Design, 3s. 

Historical Cartoons, Oassell’s Col- 
oured. Size ^ in. X 35 in. as. each. 
Mounted on Canvas and varnished, 
I with Roders, 5s. each. 

lu Danger's Hour; er, Stout Hearts 
aud Stirring Deeds. A Book of 
Adventaies for School and Home. 
With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Cloth, zs.8d.; bevelled 
boards, as. 6d. 

Latitt-Bngllsh and EngUah- Latin 
I Dicttonary. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Latin PrhBsr, The First By Prof. 
POSTGATE. xs. 

Latin Primer, The Heir. By Prof. 

J. P. POSTGATE. ON)VNlBve.,9S.6d. 

Latin Prose fisr newer ftttms. By 
M. A. Battield, M.A. as. 6d. 

' Laws of smy^y Lift. By H. O. 
Arnold-Forstbr, M.A. zs. 6d. 

Marlborough Books Arithmetic 
Examples, 3s. French Exercises, 
3s. 6d. PrwMh Gramaaar, as. 6d. 
German Grammar, 3s, 6 d, 

Meohaaiea and Machine Design, 
Humerteal Enampleslafvaottcal. 
By R. G. Blaine, M.E. Eovieed 
andBmlargod, IttustiuCed. as,6d. 

Meehasics, Applied. By J. Paaar, 
M.£.,D.Se.,Ac. lIlflHrlraied.7s.6d. 




S$kethnifrofH Cassell & Compands PMtoaiitms. i$ 


CsMum OyelopgdUi at 

Bditad by P. N, Hasluck. ta 6d. 


IMrio Oluurti» OMiell*i IpproredL 
Two Coloured Sheets, 49 in. by 
99 ^ to., lUustratiDjf by Designs 
•nnd Bxpbuiations the Metric Sya* 
tem. XA etch. Mounted with 
Rollers, each. The two in one 
with Rollers, 5s. each. 


Vodele and Oommon Objects, Bow 
to Dxawftom. By W. £. Sparkss. 
Illustrated. 3A 

Models, Oommon Objects, and Oasts 
of Omameat, How to Shade from. 
By W. E. Sparkba With 95 
Plates by the Author. 3s. 


Object Lessons from nature. By 
Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S. Fully 
Illustrated. New and Enlarged 
Edition, Two VoIa, xa 6d. each. 


Physiology for Bchoola By A. T. 
Schofield, M.D., &c. Illustrated. 
Cloth, XA 9 ^ ; Three Parts, paper, 
5d. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry for Children, Cassell’a 6 
Books, id. each ; in One Vol., 6d. 


Popular Bduoator, Cassell's. With 
Coloured Plates and Maps, and 
other Illustrations. 8 Vols., 5s. 
each. 


Readers, Cassell's Classical, for 
School and Home. Illustrated. 
VoL I. (for young children), is. 8d. ; 
Vol. II. (boys and girls), as. 6d. 

Readers, OasshU's '’Belle Sauvage." 
An entirely New Series. Fully 
Illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth. 
{List on application.) 

Readers, OasseU'f "Higher Clasa" 

(List on application.) 

<=^aders, Cassell’s Readable, niua- 

trated. (List on application.) 

Readers for mfant Schools, Col- 
oured. Three Books. 4d. each. 


BMder, Tlie Wtoen. By H. O. 

ARNOLD - Forster, M.A. IIIim- 
trated. is. 6d. Also a Scottish 
Edition, doth, is. 6d. 


Reader, The Temperance. By J. 
Dennis Hird. is. or is. 6d. 


Readers, Oeographleal, OasseUb 
New. Illustrated. (List on appli- 
cation.) 

Readers, The "Modem SehodI" 
QeographicaL {List on application.) 

Readers, The "Modem SOhooL" 
Illustrated. (List on application.) 

Reckoning, Howard's Art ot By C 
Frusher Howard, Paper covers, 
IS. ; cloth, 9S. New Edition, tt. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. 

Parkin. Fully Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

R. H. S. OurFOA By Prof. R. H. 
Smith. A Set of 93 Scaled Tem> 
plates, with Pamphlet, los. 6d. 

Shakspere'B Plays for School Use. 
9 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual ot 
By J. D. Morell, LL.D. Cloth, 
xs. Cheap Edition, 6d. 

Spending and Saving : A Primer of 
Thrift. By Alfred Pinhorn, 

IS. 

Technical Manuals, Oassell'a Illus- 
trated throughout Sixteen Books, 
from as. to 4A 6d. (List on appli- 
cation.) 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s. With 
Coloured Plates and Engravings. 
Complete in Six Volumes. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Technology, Manuals ot Edited by 
Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Rich- 
ard WORMELL, D. Sc., M.A. 
Illustrated throughout Seven Books 
from 3s. 6d. to 5A each. (List on 
application . ) 

Things New and Old; or, Stoxiei 
from English History. By H. O. 
Arnold - Forster, M. A. Illus- 
trated. 7 Books from Qd. to ia 8d. 

This World of Oura By H. O. 
Arnold -Forster, M.A. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Troubadour, The. Selections frdm 
English Verse. Edited and Anno- 
tated 1 ^ Philip Gibbs, is. 6d. 

Young Citlien, The; or, Lessons ia 
our Laws. By H. F. Lester, HA. 
Fully Illustrated, aa 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts under the 
title of "Lessons in Oar Lawa** 
ZA 6d. each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limxtsd, LudgaU HUh Lendom, 



^4 Seieeiions from Cassell Compands PubHcaiims. 


Books for Young Pec^le. 


▲ Sunday Story-BoolL By Maggie 
Browne. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

^Animal Land for Little People. By 
S. H. Hamer. Illustrated, xs. 6d. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narra> ^ 
lives of Noble Lives and Brave 
Deeds. By F. J. Cross. Ulus* 
rr^ted. Limp cloth, is. Cloth 
gilt, aa 

Beyond tiie Blue Kountatna By 

L. T. Meads. 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. 
With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated with Full-page Coloured 
Plates, and numerous Pictures in 
Colotir. Yearly Volume. Picture 
Boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Oaieell'aPlotiirefltoxyBooka Each 
containing about Sixty Pages of 
Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d. each. 
Auntib’s Stories. 

Biruib's story Book, 

Dewdrop Storibs. 

LlTTLB CHIMBS. 

Good Xomlng 1 Good Mlg^ht I By 

F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp 
cloth, zs. ; or cloth boards, gtU 
lettered, as, 

Keroes of ETory-day Life. By Laura 
Lane, Illustrated, as. to. 

•* Little Polka " Half-Yearly Volume. 
Containing 480 pages, with Six 
Pull-page Coloured Plates, and 
numerous other Pictures printed in 
Colour. Picture Boards, 3s. 6d. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 

UtUe Mother Bunch. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. Illustrated, as. 6d. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoff- 
man. Illustrated. Qoth gilt, 
3S. 6d. 

Master Charlie. By C. S. Harri- 
son and S. H; Hamer. Ulus- 
trated. Coloured boards, is. 6d. 

Merry Oirli of England. By L. T. 

Meade. 3s. 6d. 


Micky Magee*B Menagerie ; or, 
Btnmge Anlmale and their 
Doings. By S. H. Hamer. With 
Eight Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry B. Nsil- 

SON. IS. 6d. 

Kotahle Bhipwrecka Rtvistd and 
Enlarged Edition, is. Illustrated 
Edition, as. 

Peter Piper’s Peepehow. By S. H. 
Hamer. With Illustrations by H, 
B. Neilson and Lewis Baumer. 
xs. 6d, 

Pleasant Work for Busy Plngers. 
By Maggie Browns. Illustrated, 
as. 6d. 

Strange Adventures In Dicky Bird 

Land. Stories told by Mother 
Birds to amuse their Chicks, 
and overheard by R. Kearton. 
F.Z.S. With Illustiations from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, St, 

The Jungle School ; or. Dr. Jlbber- 
Jahher Burchall’s Academy. By 
S. H. Hauer. With Illustrations 
by H. B. Neilson. is. 6d. 

The Matter of the Strong Hearts. 
A Story of Custer’s Ls^t Rally. 
By £. & Brooks. Illustrated, 
as. 6d. 

The ** Victoria ** Painting Book for 
Little Polka Illustrated, xs. 

M Tiny Tots " Annual Volume. 

Boards, xs. 4d. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Topsy Turvy Tales. By S. H. 
Hamer With Illustrations 1 ^ 
Harry B. Neilson. is. 6d. 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, 
and a Tom Oat. The Surprising 
Adventures of Tuppy and Tue. A 
New Faiiy Stuiy. By Maggib 
Browne. With Four Colouted 
Plates and other Illustrations. 
3a 6d. 

Whys and Other Whys ; or, Curious 
Creatures and Their Tslea By 
S. H. Hamer and Harry B. 
Neilson. Paper boards, as, 6d. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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0AB8SLL*8 8B1ZX1N0 8T0BT BOOSE. All lUustmtcd, and containing 
Interesting Stories. 

A Pair ov Primroses. | The Heiress of Wtvern Court. 

I^LA’s Golden Year. I Their Road to Fortune. 

Little Queen Mar. « Won by Gentleness. 


tfABEBILB BIGHTSENFENinr STORY 

All in a Castle Fair. 

BY Land and Sea. 

Clare Linton’s Friend. 

Dolly’s Golden Slippers. 

Her Wilful Way. i 


BOOKS. Illustrated. 

In the Days of King Georgs* 
On Boari^ the Esmsralom, 
The Bravest of the Brave. 

To School and Away. 


BOOKS BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. lUustrated. Cloth, zs. 6d. each. 


Astray in the Forest. 
Captured by Indians. 

Red Feather. A Tale of the 
American Frontier. 

CASSELL’S TWO-8HIIUNO STORY 
A Self-willed Family. 

Daisy's Dilemmas. 

Fluffy and Jack. 

In Mischief Again. 

Little Folks' Sunday Book. 
Mr. Burke’s Nieces. 

Peggy, and other Tales. 


The Boy Hunters of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Daughter of the Chieftain. 
Wolf Ear the Indian. 


BOOKS. Illustrated. 

Poor Nelly. 

The Children of the Court. 
The Four Cats of the Tippkrtons. 
The Mystery of Master Max ; 

and the Shrimps op Shrimpton. 
Uncle Silvio’s Sbccret. 

Wrong from the First. 


BOOKS BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. Illustrated. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 


A Strange Craft and rrs Won- 
derful Voyages 
Blazing Arrow. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Chieftain and Scout, 

IDowmen and Rustlers. 

Down the Mississippi. 
Footprints in the Forest. 

In Red Indian Trails. 

In the Days of the Pioneers. 
Iron Heart, War Chief of the 
Iroquois. 

Klondike Nuggets. 

Lost in Samoa. A Tale of Ad- 
venture in the Navigator Islands. 
Lost in the Wilds, 

Ned in the Block House. A 
Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 
Ned in the Woods. A Tale of 
Early Days in the West. 

HALF-CROWN STORY BOOX& 

Adam Hepburn's Vow. 

An Old Boy's Yarns. 

At the South Pole. 

By Fire and Swordw 


Ned on the River. A Tale of 
Indian River Warfare, 

Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawae. 
Red Jacket: The Last of the 
Senecas. 

Scouts and Comrades : or.Tecum- 
SEH, Chief op the Shawanoes. 
Shod with Silence, 

The Camp in the Mountains. 

1 HE Great Cattle Trail. 

The Hunters op the Czaric, 

The Last War Trail. 

The Lost Trail. 

The Path in the Ravine. 

The Phantom of the River. 

The Rubber Hunters (formerly 
Up the Tapajos). 

The Young Ranchers. 

Two Bovs in Wyoming. 
Uncrowning a King, 


Cost of a Mistake. 

Fairway Island. 

Fairy Tales in Otkbb Lanm^ 
Freedom’s Sword. 




i6 Selectums from Cassell Cs* Companfs PubUcaiims* 


BAUP-OEOWN STORY BOOKS {coHHnuedS 


Heroes of the Indian Empire. 
Lost Among White Africans. * 
Lost on Du Corrig. 

No. XIIL; or, The Story of 
THE LostVestau 
Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 

Pictures of School Life and 
Boyhood. 

Rogues of the Fiery Cross. 


Strong to Suffer. 

The Queen's Scarlet. 

The White House at Inch Gow, 
Through Trial to Triumph. 
Told Out of School. 

To Punish the Czar. 

To the Death. • 

Wanted— A King ; or, How Merle 
Set the Nursery Rhymes to 
Rights. 


BOOKS FOB THE UTTLB ONES. FuUy lUustrated. 


Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe. 
With xoo Illustrations. Cloth, 
3S. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 
Cassell's Swiss Family Robin- 
son. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 5s. 


The Old Fairy Tales. With 

Original Illustrations. Cloth* xs. 

The Sunday Scrap Book. With 
Several Hundred Illustrations. PR- 
per boards, 3s. 6d. 


ALBUUS FOB CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. each. 

My Own Album of Animals. I and Play. Containing Stories 
The Album for Home, School, j by Popular Authors. Illustrated. 


THREE AND SIXPENNY STORY BOOKS FOB GIRLS. lUustiated. 


Bound by a Spell. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Greene. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. 

By Edith Carrington. 

A Sweet Girl Grad- 
uate. 

Bashful Fifteen. 

Merry Girls of Eng- 
land. }■ L. 'T. 

Red Rose and Tiger | Meade. 
Lily. 

The Rebellion of Lil 
Carrington. 


‘‘iBy 

B./ 


Mrs. 
Robson. 


A Girl without Am- 
bition. 

Mrs. Pederson’s Niece. 

The King’s Command;' A Story 
for Girls. By Maggie Symingto”.. 

A World OF Girls : The^ 

Story of a School. 

Polly ; A NEiy - Fash- 
ioned Girl. 

The Palace Beautiful.^ 

Sisters Three, 'l By Jessie Man- 

Tom and Some Vserg'h (Mrs.G.dc 
Other Girls. J Horne Vaizey). 


Meade. 


THBEE AND SIXPENNY 8 T 0 BY BOOKS FOR BOYS. Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 


Follow my Leader." By Tal- 
bot Baines Reed. 

For Fortune and Glory: A 
Story of the Soudan War. 
By Lewis Hough. 

For Glory and Renown. By D. 
H. Parry. 

The Biography of a Locomotive 
Engine. By Henry Frith. 

The Capture of the ••Es- 
trella”: A Tale of the 
Slave Trade. By Commander 
Omd Harding, R.N. 


The Champion of Odin; or, Viking 
Life in the Days of Old. By J, 
F. Hodgetts. 

The Red Terror : A Story of the 
Paris Commune. By Edward King. 

The Three Homes. By the Very 
Rev. Dean Farrar. 

Under Bayard's Banner. By 

Henry Frith. 

Under the Great Bear. By 

Kirk Munroe. 

With Claymore and Bayonet. 

By Colonel Percy Groves. 

With Redskins on the War- 
path. By S. Walkey 


SASSELL & CQilSPAKrS COUPtETl SATALOCUE WILL K m POST FKE OS miOATlBR TO 
CASSELL k COMPANY. Limitbo, Niff, LpfuLm. 





